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Explained, according to the 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Neceſlary for all LAN DL OR DS and TENANTS of either 
Ploughed-Graſs, or Wood-Grounds. 


CONTAINING, 


I. The Nature and Improvement of 
the four Clays, four Loams, four 
Gravels, four Chalks and three 
Sands, with an Account of the 
Nature and Uſe of Stones in the 

common Fields. 

II. The Nature and Improvement of 
the Oak, ſhewing ſeven ſeveral 
ways to obtain a Wood thereof ; 
alſo of the Beech, the manner of 
extracting its Sap after three diffe- 
rent Methods for its long duration. 
The Aſh, Elm, Witch- elm, Horn- 
beam, Maple, Lime, Sycamore, 
Horſe and Sweet Cheſnut, Walnut, 
Hazel, White-elder, and the Caſe 
of the Black-cherry. And alſo of 
Aſp, Sallow, Poplar, Alder, and 
other Aquaticks. 

III. Of the Excellency of the White- 
lamas-wheat, and all other Wheats, 
Barley, Rye, Oats, Peas, Beans, 
Thetches and Tills z with a Copy 
of two Letters from William Hay- 
ton Eſqz of Clerkenwell, and the 
Author's Anſwer concerning the 
Propagating of Wheat and Rye in 
Northumberland. Alſo an Eſti- 
mate of the Loſs and Profit of 
Crops fer the Year 1732. 

IV. Of Natural and Artificial Gra ſ- 
ſes, being Remarks on a late Au- 
thor's Writings on Trefoyl, Clo- 
ver, St. Foyne, Lucern, Rye-graſs 
and Cow-graſs: Alſo a method 
how to fave the difficult Seed of 
Lucern. 


| 


V. Of the Blights and Blaſts, their 
Origin and Nature, their Miſ- 
chiefs and Preventions. 

VI. Of Ploughing in general, being 
a full Explanation of broad Land- 
ploughing, Bouting-np, Thorough- 
ing down, Four - Thoroughing, 
Hacking or Combing ; alſo the 
Vale way of Ridging up and Caſt- 
ing down: With Deſcriptions and 
Dimenſions of the Wheel-ploughs, 
alſo of the Foot, Creeper, Kentiſh, 
Newmarket, and a New-invented 
light Plough that does almoſt dou- 
ble work with the ſame Horſes that 
draw a fingle one. 

VII. Of Sowing in general. | 

VIII. Of Seeds, and to know the 
Good from the Bad. 

IX. Of Weeds in general, their 
Miſchiefs and Cures. 

X. Of an Invaluable Liquor never 
before publiſhed, to ſteep Grain in 
for Sowing. 

XI. Of a new Method of Horſe- 
houghing, its Advantages and Diſ- 
advantages. 

XII. Of Turneps, and how to ſave 
them from the Slug, Fly and Ca- 


terpillar. 

XIII. Its ſeveral Uſes on Ploughed 
and Sward-Grounds, and of the 
Quantities that may be neceſlarily 
con ſumed in one Year, by a fiſty 
Pound a year Farmer, 

XIV. Of Manures in general, their 
— and Uſes on proper Soils, 

c. 


By WILLIAM ELLIS, 


Of Little Gaddeſden in Hertford/hire, 
Author of The Practical Farmer, or Hertford/hire Husbandman- 
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LONDON: 


Printed for Weaver BicxER rox, at Lord Bacen's Head, without 
Temple-bar. 


IT is certain that no Profeſſion is more 
al »eful in this World than this of Agri- 
TT cu/fure, and as truly bas, from its vaſt 
variety of depending Objects, very nu- 
are uncertainties attending it, be- 
FRAY — des the management 4 the ignorant 
and flothful ; and therefore experimen- 
tal Rules of different Caſes are the more neceſſary to be 
imparted, not only io the vulgar and unskilful, but alſo 
to the more judicious and learned, becauſe every Man, 
even of this latter Claſs, has not the ſame Opportunity, 

nor does be think or act alike. 
I am very ſenſible that the Subject of Forreſt-trees 
has been ſet forth by able Hands; but as my Reſidence 
is conſtanily amongſt them, and 1 imploy Normen in 
their management in that part of the Country moſt 
famed for ſuch Artificers, I may have come by ſome 
nſeful Secrets which others have miſſed, and have bere 
treated on moſt of thoſe Sorts, except the Scarlet and 
Evergreen-Oaks, whoſe Acorns being to be bought in 
London, may be propagated at diſcretion. Not that I 
would. be underſtood to depreciate the Merits of others, 
for I am ef Opinion, * lent but a little fin- 
| 2 ger 
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ger towards the improvement of this moſt uſeful and 
boundleſs Science deſerves Encouragement > But I here 
muſt al/o obſerve, that as I occupy my own Farm and 
the Glgbe-land of our Pariſh, containing in all tywenty 
four incloſed Fields of ſeveral Sorts of Soils; I have 
had a very favourable Opportunity, almoſt twenty Years 
together, in a Country wbere Farmers are allowed in 
the general to excel all others in this Kingdom, to make 
my Obſervations, Collections and Experiments ; and ſo 
great a difference there now is, between the preſent and 
the former practice of Agriculture, as made an old ſa- 
gacious Farmer, who has acquired a good Eſtate by bis 
Induſtry, and is now living, ſay, that he thought he 
had been aſleep theſe forty Years paſt; alluding to bis 
old erroneous Ways and the preſent new Improvements, 
which are ſo vaſtly different from our Fore-fathers ma 
nagement, that more Grain fruit and Cattle are obtain- 
ed new in one, than formerly in two or three Acres, 
be ſides the knowledge of unfloying the Ground in the 
Falloro-ſaſon or third Summer, to the great enriching 
of it, which heretofore tied to be loſt: Nor indeed could 
many Tenants pay their raiſed Rents, wwere it not for 
theſe Improvements, as may plainly appear by the fol- 
lowing accounts of Soils, Grains, Graſſes, Manures, &c. 
And for want of this Husbandry many Eſtates and Fa- 
milies have come to Ruin that I could mention, were it 
not too long for my preſent purpeſe ; beſides London- 
ers, who ſometimes precipitate ibemſelves into ſuch Un- 
dertakings by Purchaſe, &c. who are at the ſame time 
greateſt ſtrangers to il: Others juſ come from the 
* Seminary of Learning, and only arm d with Theory, ſuc- 
cerd their Parent in the Poſſeſſion of a large . 
Others again that are brougbt up oy the Spot, but 

touth, or imperfection of Parts, are obliged to be guided 
by ther head Servant or 3 who even then * 

un 
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under the greateſt Riſque of bis Honeſty, and if be prove 
4 Villain, then woe to the Maſter. 

Since the Publication of my firſl Book, a Gentleman 
of a conſiderable Eſtate told me be was going to take one 
of his Farms into his Hands of three Hundred a Year, 
and that be did not doubt but that, wwbat with obſerving 
his Neighbours management, and regaling them now 
and then into a free Converſation, he ſhould go on as 
well as they, but this Notion has proved fatal to many, 
eſpecially in the Chiltern Country ; for to ſay the Truth, 
the common Farmer is as ſubtle a Man in his way as 
any Mechanick whatſoever, and will be ſo far from 
leading any Gentleman into the true method of Farming, 
that moſt of them very juſtly bold it as contrary to their 
Intereſt ;, for, ſay they, if this is encouraged, how ſhall 
we come by Farms to occupy. A Captain of a Man of 
War in Queen Anne's Peace, bought a large Farm, 
beld it in his Hands, and told his Friends be would pet 
Money by out-wilting the Farmer; the Reſult was, after 
ſome Tears laſt paſt, one of bis Friends asked him how 
his Project ſucceeded ;, his Anſwer was, that he thought 
it not in the power of Man to be too cunning for them ; 
and it is well for them they are ſo, conſidering the ma- 
ay Diſcouragements they often meet with from the extre- 
mities of the Weather, from Beaſts, Inſefts, and the 
greateſt of all others the worſe fort of Men, who 
take all advantages ta pilfer from the Farmer his fat 
Sheep, Turneps, Corn, Fruit, and many other Things. 

For theſe Reaſons, the World may eaſily ſee how 
vaſtly uſeful experimental Rules and Cautions are tothe 
Youth, Heir, Gentleman, unexperienc'd Farmer, and 
even to the Foreigner, who may here be let into the my- 
ſerious Oeconomy of true Farming, and ſo avoid the 
Curſe of running themſelves out by Miſmanagement and 
Impaſitions, before they enjoy the bleſſing of Profit, and 
become tolerable Maſters of Husbandry. JI am 
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am the firſt that has publiſhed that invaluable Re- 
2 for ſterping Barly pt other Grain in the moſt fer- 
that ever was invented in this Nation; alſo 
— misfortunes attending Trefoil-graſs, &c. which in a 
great meaſure I have made appear in the following 
Sheets : But as two Letters came lately to my Hands 
a Gentleman in London, and I anſwered them on 
the 18th of February laſt, 1723. it happened in be 
zoo late in inſert their uſeful Copies in this Book, but I 
intend to print them m my next Work. The Caſe 
was this, he being about to give Orders for converting 
a ten Acres ploughet Field ini a Meadow, wrote for 
my Advice, telling me he thowght to ſor Clover and Tre- 
fait with his Hay-ſeeds amongſt his Barly, which indeed 
proper what has been print- 
of Trefoil for this purpoſe ; but I 
255 ho, teri 1h OG OT 
ty mo his Charges Time, that 
. Peel ed is a moſt wa for 7 the 
Hley-Ged by reafes it is ons of if not the greateſ and 
thickeſt Brancher of all others ; by which Property it 
. would ſmother and kill not only the tender Sprout of 
the natural Grafs, but alſo the very Weeds under its 
Horizontal Cover : Tet this is only one part of the miſ- 
2A thi artifeal Graſs is ſujet, as I hve in hi 
Book made appe y TO 
Writings on his @ other Graſſes, And therefore i 
had adviſed the Gentleman to lay down his 2 
this manner, 1 fouls beve aticdthe art of 6 ban 
Fight Theory Author, who takes verbal Relations from 
F know not who, and not having judgment enongh in 
Agricultare to chuſe the better part and leave ont the 
worſe, J might by fach deſtruttrve Schemes do incredi- 
ble prejudice to Undertakings purſued by fach fallacions 
| Fmtellsgence. 
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T thought it time to aſber into the World a plain and 
experienc'd account of the Plough, fince I underſtand 
ſeveral have declared the Benefits of Grain, Graſs, Waod, 
aud many other Things, but I never yet met with an 
ample account how they are brought to paſs by the true 
knowledge and uſe of that tranſcendent Inſtrument. A 
new M heel-plough being invented and brought into uſe 
for the firſs time in January laſt, 1732. I have net 
been ſo particular in the Chapter of Ploughing, to write 
its Deſcription and Dimenſions, as I here ſhall be. It is 
a ſing A Plough, ten Foot long with two Sbarrs, 
the Bob-tail and the common Sort, two broad Boards, 
two Coulters, and only one fixed Staple. It will do near 
double the work of the common Sort, becauſe it ploughs 
10 „e far ſowing of 
Beans and Peas, and in broad Land ploughing, &c. it 
may be drawn in ſome Ground very well with four and 
five Horſes, as I have experienc d, and in moſt with ſix. 
By which it ſaves almoſt half the Time, balf the Horſes 
Provender, half the Charge of the Ploughman and Boy, 
on ing at the Lands end, and not a great deal hard- 
er for the Horſes, its two Sharrs weighing no more than 
fifty two Pound, which ſome ſingle ones will de; in 

it is @ moſt excellent Plough, that I hope will be 
made uſe of in time throughout the King's Dominions. 

And it is my Opinion, that when the practice of Hus- 
bandry can be made more familiar to an ordinary Capa- 
city, and more delightful to the brighter Genius by the 
true relations and prattice of T hings as they reſult from 
Experience, there will be more Gentlemen than euer oc- 
cupy themſelues in a Country Life, and then will find, 
as one of them tas pleaſed to ſay, more Pleaſure in one 
Day in the Country, than London could produce in a 


- Month: 
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Month : Wherefore I doubt not but that a Country Life 
will be more and more hereafter in greater Eſteem than 
ever, and more eagerly purſued by the abler Sort, whoſe 
Abilities are capable of ſuch Undertakings, without 
which the Country indeed is rather a melancholy Situa- 
tion than the Town, but where ſuch Perſons are engaged 
in the Occupation of Farms, Plantations, or ſpacious 
Gardens : *T1s here, and from this Scene of Exerciſe 
that Health, Wealth and Pleaſure derive, and as the 
Reverend Mr. Laurence ſaid, he believes an Angel 
would prefer, if he was confin*d to this lower Region. 

There are ſome, I am very ſenſible, that are apt 10 
cavil with, or condemn a thing meerly for its being new, 
or that the ſame has been wrote on before, as if a Sub: 


ject could not be further improved; but whoever wil! 


without prejudice conſider the practical and rational 
part of the following Chapters, may aſſuredly find their 
Expefation anſwered, if their ſeveral Rules are cloſel 

followed, by which the King's Revenue will be fire 
augmented, and Great Britain, Ireland, and his Maje- 
ſties Plantations in America, in all probability, vaſtly en- 
creaſed in plenty of Grain, Graſs, Weed and Cattle, which 
Rules are here freely expoſed, not in chimerical Notions, 
but in ſolid Truths, not in relations of Things taken upon 


* Truſt, and furniſp'd up by a politer Pen than my own, 


but in experimental Fafts deliver*d in their true native 
ruſtick Dreſs. 

What I have here treated on is now made plain to a 
mean Capacity, and particularly that moſt neceſſary aud 
moſt intricate part of Farming, the nature of Soils, 
Manures, the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs and their Ope- 
rations, with many other Things never before ſo amply 
done as I know of in any other Book whatſoever, accord- 


ing to the new and lateſt Practice in Husbandry. 


Chiltern 


Chiltern and Vale 
FARMING 


ExPLAINE D. 


CHAP. T 


of the Nature, Culture, and Improvement 
of SOILS. 


88 Hax thought it moſt neceſſary, 
as well as previous to the follow- 

ing Book, to begin with an Ex- 
planation of the very beſt Part of 
Ela, which I think is juſtly included 
in the ſeveral Terms of the Nature, Culture, 
B | Mclio- 
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Melioration, and Improvements of Soils; as 
therein ly1 the chief Foundation of After- 
ſucceſs, in the Growth of Corn, Graſs and 
Trees: And from this Oeconomy does many 
Branches of this moſt uſeful Part of Agri- 
culture proceed. 

I ſhall therefore particularly illuſtrate the 
Benefits, as well as expole the fad Effects 
that ariſe from their good or bad Manage- 
ment. The Chiltern, or Hilly Country e- 
ſpecially, is more than ordinarily concerned 
in theſe Subjects, by reaſon it is moſtly en- 
cloſed, and conſiſts in diverſity of Soils, of 
Clays, Loams, Sands, Chalk, Stony Ground, 
Hurlucky and Gravelly Grounds, and ſeveral 
other Sorts, that abound more or leſs with 
Parts of theſe Earths. While the fertile Vale 
or low Country runs chiefly but in little o- 
ther, than the black Loams or blewiſh Mar- 
ly Clays in open Fields, that are commonly 
under one and the ſame management of Cul- 
ture; and is eaſier by far brought into a 
Tilth or Condition for Corn, than this of 
ours, and with a great deal of leſs Charge 
and Trouble; for there, they are oſten afraid 
of being too fine, eſpecially for their Beans, 
while we here are in as much concern of 
tearing the Corn is bound in by the hard 
tenacious Nature of our Earth : That will 
not ſhatter nor crumble by a little Froſt, 
or working as that in the Vale will; where 
they are generally Strangers to a very Stone, 

| while 
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while we in the upper Grounds in many Pla- 
ces, are forced to plow amongſt bur little 
elſe. Tis therefore computed, that 5 /. 
will go as far in a Smith's Bill in the Vale; 


as 15 will in the Chiltern, and it is in this 


latter that the plowed Ground lets for more, 
even for 205. an Acre, when the beſt of theirs 
but for 9. The Vale alſo is free from the 
exorbitant Charge of Chalking the Ground, 
or dreſſing it with Soot, Coney-clipping, 
Horn-ſhavings, Rags, Hoots-hair and Aſhes, 
which are Yearly bought by many of the 
Chiltern Farmers; ſo that I have known 


ſome of the Occupiers of gravelly Soils, fay, 


they mult lay out the value of an indifferent 
Crop in dreſſing, before they can get a full 
one into the Barn. When they in the Vale 
do all with their Fold, and Dungs that 
are made from their own Cattle and Fowls. 
And even ſome of their Ground (but rarely) 


is exempted from this, as that of Chedington- 


Hill in Backs, part of which belongs to 
Chedington Farm of 165/. a Year, that I 
help'd a Gentleman to about 12 Years ſince, 
a very eaſy Purchaſe, ſome of which has 
had no dreſſing on it in the memory of 
Man, and yet the Grain is frequently too 
rank: And. therefore as the Rents and 
Charges in the Chiltern far exceed thoſe of 
the Vale, it has been made a neceſſitous 
Study, how to manage theſe encloſed high 
Grounds, ſo as to make them anſwer their 
B 2 racked 
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racked Rents and extraordinary Charges: 
This has produced ſeveral new Improve- 
ments by Turneps, Foreign Graſſes, Planta- 
tions of Fruit-Trees in ploughed Fields ; as 
alſo the various kinds of Dreſſings utterly 
unknown, at leaſt unpractiſed by our Fore- 
fathers, and the preſent Vale Farmers. Yet 
ſtill are not theſe great beneficial Alterations 
adher'd to, and made uſe of by many in the 
Chiltern at this Day, who are fo byaſſed by | 
their Anceſtors Methods (as I have already 
more amply obſerved) as not to admit of new 
Rationales, tho? of ever fo great Importance 
and this is ſo very common, that many wi 
juſtify (or at leaſt endeayour it) the third 
Year's Ground laying Fallow, which indeed 
is putting the Encloſure almoſt on the ſame 
Footing of an open Vale Field, but this ob- 
ſtinate Abſurdity brings them under leſs 
Profit, than thoſe that husband their Ground 
otherways. But there is a worſe Cauſe of 
Complaint than the former, that is, their 
ſowing Corn, and Foreign Graſs-ſeed and 
Turneps, in furly, four Tilths, which is ge 
nerally ſo fatal to the Owner, as to wrong 
him ſometimes of half his Crop. For in this 
Caſe, the Honey-ſuckle, Horbecld, Crow- 
needle, May-weed, Black-bennet, Cliver, 
and Tyne-weed, which laſt is a Sort like 
a wild Thetch, and will climb and twiſt 
Cliver-like, haul and pull down a whole 
Field of Wheat, growing ſometimes 3 or 4 
Foot 
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Foot high ; theſe with the Thiſtles, and 
many others when they get the Dominion, 
is, up Weed and down Corn, as it happen'd 
in many Places in the Chiltern this wet and 
long cold Spring that held to the laſt of May, 
1732. And this Piece of ill Husbandry is 
occalion'd, nat only for want of frequent 
Ploughings in their proper Seaſons, but of- 
ten by the Ignorance and Idleneſs of the 
Plowman, who either goes ſo ſhallow, or 
plows his Thoroughs fo wide, or miſſes Part 
of the Ground. An Inſtance of which I ne. 
ver knew more clearly exemplified, than in 
two Neighbouring Farmers, that occupied 
each their own Farm; one of 70 J. the o- 
ther of 24/. per Aunum; the former, who 
had rather the better Land, kept generally 
Plowboys inſtead of Plowmen, who but 
halt Plowed his Ground, and that not often 
enough, would ſow a Piece of Land 20 
Years together with Corn, and in this man- 
ner went on in many other things, till it 
brought him under ſuch an Odium, that the 
Country cried out he was an Enemy to the 
Commonwealth. So that the leaſt Farmer 
had generally the molt Grain, who managed 
his Ground in true Order; for which very 
reaſon, ſome Plowmen ate cheaper at 101. 
a Year, than others at 5/. and to ſay the 
truth, there is no ſuch thing as right Farm- 
ing without him, who will at one skilful 
Plowing do the Ground more good, than two 

1 B 3 or 
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or three, and for a great deal leſs 1 *. 
This I have thoroughly experienced in the 
ſeveral Plowmen, that I have alternately 
kept, and I think I can ſay there is not above 
one in fix that is a right Workman, even in 
this our celebrated Country, which by ma- 
ny is accounted a fort of Nurſery, for the 
Men of this Profeſſion. There are four Ways 
of preparing and meliorating the Ground: 
The firſt is by good Ploughings, and this 
way may juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt of all 
others. The ſecond is by mixing of Earths. 
The third by Dungings and other Dreſſings, 
and the fourth is by reſting the Ground chiet- 
ly by ſowed Graſſes. By Ploughings it is 
that the moſt {ſtubborn Earth is reduced, 
and brought under a different power ; from 
a hard, (tiff, clotty and fixed Subſtance, in- 
to a loft, looſe and hollow qne ; whereby it is 
made a fit Receiver, and kind Entertainer of all 
thote Sceds and Plants, which it would other- 
ways either utterly refuſe or not emit its fertile 
Qualities into the ſame, in a due Proportion: 
It is this that made the firſt Italian Plow- 
man, be accuſed of practiſing the Magick Art, 
becauſe he had much greater Crops than his 
Neighbours ; but when he had proved this 
was done by that uteful Inſtrument, the Plow, 
he was diſcharged under as great Reputation. 
This molt excellent Invention is that, that 
cauſes the Ground through often Ploughings, 
beſt to receive the Sun, Air and Dews, as 


well 
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well as diſcharge its nitrous and ſulphurous 
Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, by 
which moſt natural Perſpiration, the Gronnd 
is ſweetned and made healthful to the Pro- 
duction of all Things that grow therein, 
which it could not throw out fo often, and 
ſo eaſily take back again, when rarified by 
the Sun and Air, if not brought into that 
looſe, hollow Condition, as the Plow and 
Harrows are the ſole Occaſion of : Hence it 
is that the Farmers about me often ask how 
I come by ſuch Crops of Lucerne, Clover, 
Trefoyl and Lay-graſs. My Anſwer gene- 
rally 1s, that I give my Ground more Plow- 
ings than they do; nor can I perlwade any 
of them to plow the Ground twice or thrice 
before they ſow Oats, by reaſon one Plow- 
ing 1s only due for their Culture ; but then 
their Attempts of getting Clover to take a- 
mongſt them is often abortive : This I have 
proved in a Field that was half Oats and half 
Barly, that was lowed with Graſs-ſeeds all at 
a time. The Barly Part was plowed threc 
times, and the Oat only once; the Reſult 
was, that the Barly Ground took the Graſs- 
ſeed very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 
ed any. The one was looſe and envellop'd 
the Seed, the other hard and would not give 
room for a Lodgment, even to ſo ſmall a Seed 
as Clover; for I only ſowed and rooted it 
all in amongſt the Grain at one and the ſame 
time, on the bare Surtace, after the Barly 
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and Oats had been ſome time ſown. And 
common reaſon, as well as the Succeſs of 
Things, is certainly an Advocate for the cu- 
ring and meliorating ot Ground by the Plow, 
which, by the Atteſt of our Farmers, is al- 
lowed alſo to be the beſt Weeder of any; 
but then the ſeveral ſorts of Plowings muſt 
be ordered and adapted according to the 
ſeveral Soils, and according to the ſeveral 
Seeds that are to be ſown, or the Plants that 
are to grow in it; the other three Branches 
by mixing Earths, by Dreſſings and by reſt- 
ing the Ground, I ſhall amplity hereatter. 


Of the Nature, Culture and Improvement of 
the four Sorts of CLAYS. 


Of the Nature of CLAx. 
1 A Ls either red, yellow, white, black 


or blew, call for different Operations 
with the Piow from all others, becauſe 

all their Natures center in this one particu- 
lar Quality of their being tuffer, and more 
tenacious than any other; it excecds all in 
it's lour, ſurly Nature, cauſed by it's intenſe, 
cold, aqueous and marly Parts; theſe fo lock 
up it's ſaline Particles, that there is no oppor- 
tunity of making them yield, and act in the 
propagation of Vegetables, without great 
Violence; and to that purpoſe was Calcina- 
tion 
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tion found out, which quite alters the Clays 
into a reverſe Nature, from their moſt bind- 
ing, holding, clinging Parts, to the looſeſt of 
Bodies, as all Powders are: Next to this 
appears the Utility of the Plow, which tho 
a milder Reduction of its conſtituent Parts, 
yet by it's 2838 Operation, will with 
the help of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige 
it ta a Dilution, and ſo make it a fit Recep- 
tacle for Plants or Grain. Clays, tho' all 
bear this one Name, do yet certainly all vary 
in their Natures as well as Colours, and re- 
quire different forts of Culture in their Ma- 
nagement, and therefore I think my ſelf un- 
der a neceſſity to do juſtice to my Reader, 
by explaining their Properties and Order- 
ing. 
RED Clays here ſeem to ſtand in the 
front of all others for it's three Qualities, 
of Tuffneſs, Coldneſs, and Moiſtneſs ; the 
firſt is fo great a Power from its cloſe Tex- 
ture of Body, as to give way to none in 
many moſt neceſſary Uſes, eſpecially in 
that of being made an Artificial Founda- 
tion tor holding Water in Ponds and Ca- 
nals; this when duly ramm'd on Chalks, 
Sands, or Gravels, will prelerve Water time 
out of mind, and keep it together as well as 
it the Earth whereon it is laid, was an en- 
tire Mals ot Clay ; this alſo is made a bot- 
tom tor Brewers Tuns, and by being beat 
and tempered with ſhort cut Straw, 2 
of: bs. 
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ſupplies the place of Boards to the Sides of 
the poor Man's Cottage, with the help of a 
Hazel or other Poles. *Tis this Clay that 
is in ſuch Vogue at preſent for producing the 
moſt fertile Aſhes of all others for Sward, or 
plowed Ground, that many of our Nobility 
as well as others have Calcinated great Quan- 
tities of it. By its Coldneſs, it makes the 
very beſt of Conſervatories when paved with 
Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 
preſerving them from Sowring beyond all 
others, and is of the greateſt Uſe in making 
Tanks in Fortifications, with the help of 
Terrace Mortar for holding the Rain Water, 
which is all their Subſiſtance, as having no 
other Supply all the Year, than what falls 
from the adjacent Houſes, or Deſcent of the 
next Grounds, and returns by its retrigera- 
ting Quality the moſt refreſhing Draughts. 
By it's moiſtneſs with a little Cover, it is 
defended from cracking and giving way to 
the running out or leaking of Liquors ; 
which alſo makes it to ſerviceable in Bungs 
of Casks, and keeping of Beer from Sowring 
by it's great Humidity, that it long retains 
in a {mall Body, and more if mixt with Bay- 
ſalt. Tis this rich Quality that faves our 
Clayey, Loamy Grounds from being parch'd, 
and the Crops trom being burnt in the dry, 
hot Seaſons ; while the Gravels, Chalks, 


and Sands are in a rumous Condition from 


the Exceſs of thoſe two Extreams. Theſe 
| three 
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three Properties of Tuffneſs, Coldneſs and 
Moiſtneſs makes it of extraordinary Service 
in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or Gravel, as 
having the three contrary Qualities, of Looſ- 
neſs, Heat and Drought, and then makes it 
one agreeable Soil, though compounded of 
ſeveral. This red Clay requires more Plough- 
ings, and oftner and deeper than any other 
ſort of Clay or Soil whatſoever, tho more 
largely and better to expoſe all its Parts to 
Sun and Airs, Heat and Drought, that it's 
cloſe Body may be relaxed, it's cold and four 
Nature {weetned, and it's moiſt and watry 
Property dryed : By all which Benefits, the 
Salts in the Clay are brought under a power 
of Acting, which before was ſo pent up and 
fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth. 
Whereas according to the Notion of the mo- 
dern Vertuoſo's, this fort is more impregna- 
ted with fertile ſaline Particles, than any o- 
ther Soil whatſoever : Tis therefore, that 
in this County, ſome Farmers will lay out 
half their all, in chalking their ſurly Clay 
Grounds, becauſe they * for 20 Years 
Succeſs together, in reaping the Benefits 
back again with great Intereſt ; for this Hus- 
bandry of late has proved it ſelf to be of ad- 
mirable Service in many Branches of Parm- 
ing; and I believe never more than in the 
tedious, cold, froſty, and wet Months of 
e4April and May, 1732. that ſpoiled many 
Crops of Peas, in the Clay and Loamy 


Grounds / 
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Grounds that were not Chalked, and obli- 
ged the Farmer to Plough them up, and Sow 
white Oats in their room. But I fared much 
better, tho? on a wet, flat, clayey, loamy 
Ground, becauſe the Chalk that was remain- 
ing in it, and two Ploughings that I gave it, 
ſo looſened and hollow*d the Earth, as let in 
the Water lower than the Roots, and ſo ©4 
ſerved my Peas from the deſtructive chill, 
and coid, raw Vapour of the Water, that 
turned others Red and brought on the Loſs 
of whole Fields; for in red, clayey Solls 
there is a fatal Quality different from all other 
Clays, as I have obſerved, occaſion'd by it's 
auſtere, and more than ordinary tuff, cold 
and moiſt Nature, which when once it has 
cauſed the young, green Pea-{hoot to turn 
red, it never recovers, which 1n all other 
Earths it has more or leſs an opportunity to 
do : This plainly ſhews the great Neceſſity 
there is of meliorating this Soil, betore all o- 
thers, as being naturally more barren and 
four in it ſelf than any of the reſt. But when 
it is fo thoroughly cured, this Ground has as 
many good Properties belonging to it : It is 
this Earth that produces the belt Crops of 
Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turneps and 
Beans will flouriſh and be the biggeſt Crops ; 
and it is here that Oaks, Pear, Walnut, Ask, 
Beech and cther Trees will grow to the 
largeſt Size, be of better Wood aud of longer 
duration both in Timber and Boards, provi- 


ded 
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ded they are planted high enough on this ſort 
of Ground, and therefore this red ſort ot 
Clay makes a greater demand for Ploughings 
and Dreſſings than any others, becauſe it 
will do more than others if truly aſſiſted 
with good Management; in ſhort, I think I 
may fay it is the beſt and worſt of ſorts as I 
haye experienced : The worlt as I have de- 
monſtrated before when its Salts are exhauſt- 
ed by croſs cropping, or by too often ſowing, 
and this is evident, by the Proof it leaves at- 
ter a Crop of Barly is got off, that was ſown 
on a Wheat Stuble ; which notwithſtanding 


the Ground being dreſſed well by Chalk and 


Dung, ug will reſent and complain of this 
Uſage for Ten Years after in a greater or leſ- 
ſer Degree; and however ſeveral Farmers 
have preſumed to go on in this way, PÞll an- 
ſwer tor it, they will in time be convinced 
by their loſs of this Male- practice: And this 
very Spring has produced a diſmal Proſpect 
of it's great Prejudice on a high Clay Ground 
near me, that has been harraſſed by croſs 
Crops, Graſſes, and four Tilths, although 
the preſent Tenant has chalk'd as well as any 
in this Country. This Soil agrees with al- 
moſt all ſorts of Dreſſings, and is not of that 
ravenous Nature as Gravels and Sands, £26. 
are; and to Ay the truth, leſs Dreſſings and 
more Ploughings, belt ſuits this fort of Clay, 
which I have often ſeen, returns its Dung to 
view that had been ploughed in a Year or 

vo 
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two before; but above all Dreſſings, none 
agrees ſo well with it as dry ones, ſuch as 
Lime, Chalk, Soot and Aſhes. 

WAITE Clay, or bes r 1 Clay is 
not ſo tuff, cold nor moiſt as the red Clay, 
but has looſer, warmer and drier Parts, which 
renders it a beneficial Earth: This Land will 
be brought into a condition for ſowing of 
Grain with leſs Ploughings, and when fully 
encouraged by good Tilths and Drefſing:, 
will yield waſte Crops of Grain, as ny hs 


annually ſeen in ſome parts of Iuingboe Pa- 


riſh ; this by the more able and better ſort 
of Farmers is double dreſſed by Fold and 
Cart Dung, and frequently returns 40 Buſh. 
els of Wheat on an Acre; and in this do 
Barly and Peas mightily thrive, as well as 
Wheat, eſpecially ia a wet Summer, but 
Beans do not fo well anſwer. This flat, 
white Earth has, beſides its many good Qua- 
lities, one very bad one belonging to it, that 
often ruins part of its Crop, while in their 
youth, and that is by Froſts, Winds, and 


Rains. The Froſt ſooner ſhatters and crum- 


bles this Earth than any other, that I know 
off, which in Stitches or Ridges, makes it 
fall from the Roots, and leaves many of them 
bare; this Evil, is alſo much encreaſed by 
the Winds and Rains, for in the Winter and 
Spring, the violent Winds that ſucceed the 
Froſt, blows this fort of Earth from the 
Roots of the Grain, and what that miſſes, 
the 
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the Rains compleat, oy waſhing the Earth 
away from many of the Roots ; therefore 
the Fold is here the very beſt Remedy, 
which by the tread of the Sheep, makes this 
Ground turn before the Plow in a clo 
Subſtance, and then it is in that Order the 
Farmer likes beſt. For as this white Land 
is eaſily brought into a Tilth, and ſo be- 
comes finely powdered, it produces vaſt 
Quantities of Poppy, which is the chiefeſt 
Weed that hurts this Ground, and then the 
Farmer is like to ſuffer; but the more to 
prevent that, and alſo the damage that of- 
ten happens by the Froſts, Winds and Rains, 
they commonly ſow this Ground before, as 
well as at Michae/mas, with Wheat, and run 
the Fold over it afterwards, in order to ſet- 
tle and fix the Earth about and upon its 
Roots, that the Weather may not have pow- 
er to ſpoil the Crop. Again, after this they 
uſe the Roler, by drawing it a croſs and a- 
long the Stitches, to faſten and encloſe the 
Roots of the Wheat, which makes a ſecond 
and double Secutity againſt the Wind, Rain, 
Sun, and Froſt, and is much better than top- 
dre ſſing the Grain after it is in the Ground, 
with Dung, by reaſon the Dung will by its 
Heat, keep the Ground in a looſe Condition, 
and ſo hinder the Roots from taking fait hold 
of the Earth ; this makes the Fold on this 
Earth preferable to Dung, altho' it ig plow- 
ed in, and alſo to light Hand-dretlings that 
are 
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are ſown early in the Spring on this Ground, 
as Soot and the other ſorts. In this white 
Clay, Clover will grow, tho* not fo well 
as in the red, and yellow, and black Clays ; 
and therefore Trefoy/, and St. Foyz are ge- 
nerally here ſown before it; Thorns and o- 
ther Hedge-wood will grow well in this 
Soil, and fo will Elms. As this Land is of 
a warm and ſomewhat dry Nature, they 
ſow their Wheat, and their Lent Grain ear- 
ly, that they may get Cover before the Win- 
ter Froſts for the Wheat, and Shelter againſt 
the Sun's Heat in the Summer, and more ef- 
fectually to come by an early and full Clo- 
ver, they ſow more Seed in this Ground than 
ordinary, to hade the Roots, and even a- 
bout Chri/tmas I have known them to ſow 
Peas, ſo that great Dreſſings, and thick ear- 
ly Sowings in this fort of white Ground, is 
perfectly neceſſary ; but particular regard is 
generally had by all Occupiers of this white 
Ground, to endeavour the ſowing it in wet- 
tiſh Weather, that this Ground may turn up 
clotty before the Plow, whereby the Seed 
is the more faſtened in it, the Poppy pre- 
vented, and the Crop better ſecured. 
YELLow Clays require Ploughings in 
much the ſame manner as the red Clays, and 
as it 1s more Loamy then the red, it is cer- 
tainly the richer Soil, and in it both Trees, 
Grains, and Graſs will grow and thrive much 
faſter; fo that as this is the better fort, I 


need 
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need fay little more, than that the ſame Cul- 
ture and Management, that 15 requiſite for 
the one, will do for the other. 
Brack or blew Clays — I am now come 
to touch on the very beſt of all Clays ; *tis 
this and the black Clayey Loams, that em- 
power the fertile Vale of Ailibury to vie, 
I am of opinion, with the richeſt Lands in 
Erxgland; and tis from hence, that the Vale 
of Eſbam, Rumaey Marſh, and other low 
Grounds, that furniſh this Nation, as from 
a Magazine, with the greateſt Quantities and 
beſt forts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
ton, c. This black Earth produces the beſt 
and fineſt red Lammas Wheat, and in ſuch 
large bodied Corns, as eatitles their Sellers 
to 64. a Buſhel more than the Chiltern Men 
can generally get for theirs, altho' of the 
ſame fort, becauſe theirs will not weigh ours 
by a conſiderable deal: However, I have 
now the Satisfaction to ſay, I hope in a few 
Years our Chiltern Country, by the help of 
ſowed Graſſes, 'Turneps, and the uſe of this 
my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get 
better Crops of Wheat and other Grain than 
heretofore, and little interior, it not as good 
as the Vale. This black Earth is compoted 
of a black, blewiſh Clay, with ſome black 
Mould, and as the latter is more or lets in it, 
it has ſo much a proportion of the Loamy 
Nature; it lies there of a conſiderable Depth, 
tree from Stone, and clear from the great, 
G deep 
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deep Hogweed, Cat's Tail, and other Trum- 
pery, that the Chiltern Men in many Places 
at this Day are, through Ignorance, trou- 
bled with to the Deſtruction of many of 
their Crops, as I ſhall further make appear 
hereafter, There is no Earth in the King- 
dom will carry greater Burthens of Corn 
and Straw on it than this will, and with as 
little dreſſing as any; for indeed the main 
fort of this black Vale Earth, is all a ſort of 
Marle, and tho? ſometimes of a ſtifiſh Na- 
ture, at others it is as looſe, by reaſon of the 
Froſts and Winds great Power in bringing it 
into a crumbling, ſhort, looſe Condition, {6 
that here they commonly plow their very 
Wheat in as well as their Beans, for the 
fake of making it ſtand faſt in their great 
open Fields, their Irons wear little, their 
Weeds only Thiſtles, Docks, and Hale-weed, 
their Dreſhngs cheap and on the ſpot, and 
their Rents and Servants Wages proportio- 
nable; but then theſe Conveniencies are not 
without their Inconveniencies, for they ſome- 
times, I may fay commonly once in about 
three Years, loſe whole Flocks of Sheep by 
the Rot ; their Lands often flooded, their 
Horſes Heels frequently crack*d by the Dirt, 
their Firing ſcarce, as being obliged to burn 
the Stubble of Wheat, Barſy and Beans, in- 
ſtead of Wood ; and in ſhort, they had need 
have ſomething extraordinary to make them 
! amends for living amongſt Mud, Dirt and 
Water 
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Water, where not only their Wheel Carri- 
age is confined good Part of the Winter, but 
alſo themſelves from viſiting even their near 
Neighbours; beſides the almoſt conſtant and 
greateſt Misfortune of all, of living in an 
unwholſome, aguiſh Air. It's true they a- 
bound in plenty of Corn and the beſt of 
Graſs; but then they are Strangers to that 
grand Conveniency of enjoying Fields of 
Turneps, and ſowed Foreign Graſſes, Which, 
if rightly improved, we may make our Chil- 
tern as productive as their beſt Grounds in 
the Vale; and indeed 'tis this that is my 
Ambition and Aim, to ſtudy and find out by 
Exprerience, that Art, which will fo help 
Nature as to make poor Land rich, by im- 
8 with thoſe fertile Salts, and ni- 
trous, ſuphurous Qualities, as to render it in 
effect equal with this black, marly Clay, 
which I am perſuaded may be done in num- 
berleſs Places, in this our hilly Country: 
Not that I pretend to ſay a Chiltern Man 
can Farm as cheap as a Vale Man; no, that 
is morally impoſſible, from the hard Tex- 
ture of our Earth, and the Stones that are 
therein, which ever will be the Cauſe of 
a greater Charge of Smith's and Wheeler's 
Bills, Oc. and a larger Expence of Hand- 
dreſſings ro ſupply the hnogry, lean Na- 
ture of our high and dry Grounds: But then 
we have our advantageous Returns, of Tur- 
neps, towed Graſſes, Fire-Wood and other 

— 92 ſorts 
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ſorts, beſides the Enjoyment of the third 
Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 
ſuch Feeding which they cannot have, be- 
cauſe on black, clayey Mould that is deep 
and wet, neither the Turnep, nor artificial 
Graſs will anſwer, by reaſon of the Cattles 
ſtolching, nor will the Turnep any more 
than the Cherry or Beech thrive in their 
wet, ſpewey, clay Ground. 


The Culture of the four Sorts of CL avs. 


, [ HE red Clay being the moſt obdurate 

Sort, and the moſt difficult to reduce 
to a fine Tilth of all the reſt; the Art and 
Labour of the moſt accurate Ploughman, is 
ſometimes foiled in his Endeavours to ac- 
compliſh it, by reaſon this Earth is made 
worle to anſwer that End, by the Extreams 
of Wet and Drought; by Wets it becomes 
more faſt and tenacious than at other times, 
as Lime is by Water converted into a more 
viſcous, binding Nature; ſo that when the 
Clay is in this Condition, the Culture cuts 
through it without breaking the Clots, which 
cauſes ſo little impreſſion and alteration in 
its Body, that oftentimes three Ploughings 


in ſuch fort, is to no greater Purpoſe, than 
one in Chalks, Gravels or Sands ; this has 


been ſo often manifeſtly proved, that not- 
withſtanding all the fallow Seaſon has been 
| im- 
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imployed in Ploughings and croſs Ploughings, 
and as frequently Harrowed ; yet in a wet 
Summer I have known it out of the Farmer's 
Power to get this Ground into a fine Tilth, 
which, for all their dreſſings of Dungs and 
Soot, has ſpoiled their Crops of Wheat, by 
the Black-bennet, Horſe-gould, and other 
Weeds growing amongſt and cripling the 
Corn, which is the ſole occaſion that Chalks 
and Sands are made uſe of, to alter its {tiff and 
{our Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
if the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough . 
put on, and rightly ploughed in. By Droughts 
this Clay is hardened, and when ploughed 
in this Scaſon, ariſes in great Clots, that will 
not yield to the Coulter's Cut, nor the Sharr's 
Break, but will rather ſuffer driving up to- 
gether in clotty Heaps, than breaking into a 
imall Body; and therefore it is, that the 
red Clay when under ſuch an untoward tex- 
ture of Body, is ſuffered to lie expoſed to 
the Weather, till a good Shower of Rain 


falls that will flacken, ſoften and meliorate 
its hard Parts, and make it fit for reduction 


by the Harrow-tynes, and then no time 
ſhould be loſt in taking this Advantage of the 


_ Clays Alteration, by Harrowing it thorough- 


ly both ways: For, as I have generally ob- 
ſerv'd, this Evil of a ſour Tilth is partly oc- 
caſion'd by want of timely Ploughings and 
Harrowings according to our Maxim, Clays 
cannot be Ploughed too often, nor Gra- 
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vels, Chalks and Sands too ſeldom. There- 
fore if a Wheat, Stubble Ground is to be 
got in Tilth for Peas am the next Spring, 
then ought the Stitches to be Ploughed 
up into Bouts at Allballantide, and let lain 
all the Winter; then before you ſow the 
Peas, harrow it, and ſow them in four 
Thoroughs in the ſame Stitch in the method 
it firſt lay, then after the Pea or Bean is ſown, 
harrow it. Some will plough the Stitches 
into broad Lands at Albollantide, and let lie 
all the Winter, and harrow the latter end of 
March, when they plough acroſs the broad 
Land and ſow in four thorough Stitches. 
The other fort of Culture requiſite for red 
Clay may be the very ſame as is ſet down 
in the Culture of Loam. 

YEtLLOw Clays calls for much the ſame 
Husbandry. | - 

WAIT E Clays are different, becauſe this 
Earth being of a ſhorter Nature than either 
red or yellow, will yield much ſooner to 
the Operation of the Plough, therefore fewer 
Ploughings will here do more Service, be- 
cauſe this Earth muſt not be too fine when 
ſown, for the foregoing reaſons : Formerly 
they ſowed this Ground always in broad 
Lands, but now they ſometimes (but ſeldom) 
{ow it in Stitches for Wheat, but nothing 
elite. The broad Lands hold Water more 


than a Stitch, and the Sun can't dry it as it 
will a Stitch. | | 


BLAcx. 
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BLACK Clays is a medium Soil between 
the white and red Clays, as to the ploughing 
Part, and therefore too ſeldom or too oſten 
Ploughings are equally a Fault here. This 
Earth lying moſtly in Vales, is commonly 
ploughed with the Foot Plough only one 
way in broad Lands, by reaſon they lay it in 
half Acre Pieces, and that as high as they 
can, to avoid the Wet's pernicious Conſc- 
quence ; fo that here they directly draw the 
Plough up and down by dividing the halt 
Acre, and turning the Land two contrary 
ways, by which means a Henting or large 
Thorough is left in the middle. W IS 


Of the Improvement of the Four CL As. 


HE red Clays agree with nothing 

better than its two oppoſite Soils in 
Nature, the Chalks and the Sands, which, 
when truly mixt, will be brought into a 
very agreeable Condition, and yield both to 
the Power of the Weather, Ploughs ang 
Harrows, much eaſier than it will in its 
own original Quality ; and when this is right- 


ly meliorated, it will likewiſe be fit to re- 


ceive any benefit from Dreſſings, much bet- 
ter, and quicker by far, than betore ; this 
Truth has obtained ſuch an univerſal Repu- 
tation amongſt all Farmers, that no good 
Husband will decline the opportunity ct 
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Chalking or Sanding his Clays, if it is in 
his conveniency and power, becauſe with- 
out it, there is little hopes of good Crops of 
Peas or Beans eſpecially, nor indeed of Oats 
or any other Corn. Many therefore are the 
{ad Proſp:as of Lent Grain in the red, ſtrong, 
clay Grounds, that have not been chalked in 
due time, which are often by this omiſſion 
hardly worth their Money and carrying 
home, as inay be too often ſeen about 
Barkhamſlead, and where ſome of the worſt 
ſort of Farmers truſt to their Wheat Crops 
chiefly to pay their Rents (which this fort 
of Land is moſt agreeable for) and forced 
often to buy Provender for their Horſes of 
the better fort of Managers; becauſe they 
can ſeldom come by plentitul Crops of 
Lent Grain or {owed Graſſes as they other- 
ways would, if they chalked their Clays ; 
which would not only produce them theſe 
great Conveniencies, but fave in a great de- 
gree the exceiſive Charge of frequent Plough- 
ings ard Harrowings, becauſe the Chalk or 
Sand will ſhorten and crumble the Clay be- 
fore the Plough, to that degree as to make 
one Ploughing go as far as two or three 
without it. Therefore I will here be par- 
ticular in my Account of the manner how, 
and the Charge of drawing Chalk to mix 

with the red Clay. 
Fix sr then, Where the Chalk may be 
molt commodiouſly drawn, is n 
| Cle 
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the middle of a ploughed Field: This is ac- 
cording to the late and preſent Practice, 
by the moſt judicious of our Farmers, and 
for ſo doing they aſſign this reaſon; be- 
cauſe when the Chalk is drawn, a great 
Hole or Pit is evidently cauſed, and by be- 
ing in the Center of the Field, the Plough, 
by traverſing the Ground on all Sides, in 
time will bring down and drive the adjacent 
Earth into it, and ſo by degrees will fill it 
up in ſuch a manner as to make the place 
little or nothing the worſe for either ſowing 
or ploughing. In many places theſe Holes 
or Pits are made in an Angle, or on a grals 
Baulk of the Field, and then there is never 
any Chance of filling them up, otherways 
than by the great Trouble and Charge of 
bringing other Ground and caſting it into 
them, as it is likely to be my caſe in a Field 
that I bought amongſt ſome others abour 
ve Years ago, where I found a large, deep 
Pit made cloſe to a Hedge, which had once 
like to have occaſion'd me the loſs of a 
| Horſe. But where a Wood or Spring ad- 
joyns. to the Field, or near it, then this Si- 

tuation may be molt proper for the ſinki 
a Pit; or if it is made cloſe to the Wood, it 
will have this Conveniency, that it will be 
eaſier fenced againſt Cattles falling into; 
and Trees or other Wood will nevertheleis 
get up in a little time, ſpontaneouſly from 
the Fibers of the adjacent Roots, and then 
| b grow 
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row up and run faſter than ordinary in this 
— Cavity of Ground, as 1s often ſeen 
in large Trees that grow in Dells and Holes 
of the Earth, where the Shade and Water 
have more power in the nouriſhment of all 
Vegetables than on plain Ground. Some- 
times I have known the Men make more 
than one Pit in a Field, to find in a ſecond 
better Chalk than they did in the firſt, where 
it preſented it ſelf good for a little way, 
till a Vein or Cruſt of the hurlucky, ſtony 
Sort prevented any further Penetration, 
which cauſed the ſecond Attempt at ſome 
Diſtance, and anſwered the Owner's Satis- 
faction; for here appeared a fat, ſoft Chalk, 
with a yellow Coat or Covering, and this 
is a certain Indication of its Goodneſs; where, 
out of this Pit, two adjoyning Fields were 
chalked juſt by my Houle. The Chalk 
Drawer finds a Wheel Rope-barrow, and 
all other Tackle, and allo ſinks the Pit for 
the price of eight Pence a Load, each Load 
containing twenty Wheel-barrows full, which 
they alſo for that Money ſpread all about 
the Field. Twenty five or thirty Load 
will well chalk an Acre of Ground, which 
by diſcreet Ploughings will laſt twenty 
Years. (But here I muſt ftop my Pen te 
expoſe the Inconſiderateneſs and Folly of all 
thoſe who by thinking to fave Charge, oblige 
the Chalk Drawers to put on ſix Acres 
of Ground, no more Chalk than would tho- 
| | _ roughly 
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roughly dreſs one: This in proportion I have 
known done, where it could be afforded to 
full dreſs. This defective Management cau- 
ſes many fatal Miſtakes, for when Ground 
is ſo chalked, the Plougher and Sower are 
apt to order their Matters as it the Land 
was full dreſſed, which often deceives the 
Owner; for to croſs-crop this Ground, or 
ſow this Ground as if it had its due quan- 
tity of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it 
to complain in a little time of ſuch hard U- 
ſage.) This Work muſt be ſure to be done 
about Michaelmas or a Month after, that 
the Froſts may ſhatter and crumble the 
Chalk all the Winter as it lies on the Sur- 
face of the Earth; otherwiſe it drawn in 
Summer it will grow hard and petrefy by 
the Sun's great Heat and the Dryneſs of the 
Air; or if ploughed into the Earth in Lumps, 
It will ſo remain many Years : As a Farmer 
at North Church near me did, who, by miſ- 
take, drawed his Chalk in the Spring, and 
ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
ſtill remains fo, tho? it is ſeveral Years ſince 
he had it dug. This Chalk when tho- 
roughly reduced into a Powder by the Win- 
ter Froſt, is called the beſt of Dreſſings; not 
as it is rich in it ſelf, but as it ſweetens, 
ſhortens and drys the Clay's Body, and ſo 
makes it fit to receive, and eaſier joyn and 
mix it ſelf with other Manures, that may 
be thrown upon or ploughed into it; where- 
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by it becomes a looſe Earth, and lets the 
Waters in the Winter and cold Springs thro” 
its Pores, which before uſed to hold them, 
and thereby chilPd and ſtarv'd the Corn. 
When therefore this Chalk is ſo reduced 
by the Weather, at Candlemas plough it 


with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very 


thia into the Ground, and by this one 
Ploughing may be ſown Beans, either ſtrain- 
ed in the Thoroughs and afterwards har- 
rowed down, or elte by ſowing the Beans 
all over the Field firſt, and then plough 
them is very ſhallow, or to fow them half 
under and half over, thorough and harrow 
well; and fo after this manner may Peas 
be town. One of our beſt Farmers this laſt 
Spring, eat off his Turneps early, and chalk- 
ed his Ground well; then the beginning of 
arch he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barly and foot- 
ed it on the top. This is an excellent way 
to loſe no time, and hereby the Grain has 
no leſs then three Dreffings. It Sands are 
to be laid on this red Clay, then twenty 
or thirty Cart Loads on an Acre can't be 
too much for this purpoſe, to ſhorten ſo tuff 
a Earth as ſome of the ſtrongeſt Sort is. 

Tus yellow Clays being fomewhat more 
ot the Loam's Nature, will admit of the 


ſame Improvement by Chalks, Sands and 


Dungs, as the red, and alſo the very ſame 
wings ot Corn. 
TE 
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TE white Clays will be certainly much 
better'd if mix*d with a rich black Sand or 
other fertile Dreſſings, and therefore where 
the firſt can't be had, the ſecond perhaps 
may, ſuch as Turts pared off of Commons 
or Highways, and other Places, and redu- 
ced to a ſhortneſs in. the following manner. 
Take Turf or any other mouldy Subſtance, 
and make a ſquare Bed of about a Foot 
thick ; then take as much dry Chalk or 
Lime and make a ſecond Bed of it, by lay- 
ing it a Foot thick on the laſt ; then lay as 
much Horſe or other Dung on the Chalk 
or Lime for a third Bed; and fo proceed 
one on another after this manner till you raiſe 
the Clamp or Heap as high as you can; 
this let lie for two Years at leaſt, turning 
it ſeveral times by a careful Man, who knows 
how to mix it with Judgment, and in that 
ſpace it will rot and be fo incorporated as 
to make a very agreeable Dreſſing for this 
white Clay: If each Manure is laid two 
or three Foot thick, it may anſwer to the 
ſame purpoſe, and therefore Diſcretion in this 
reſpect is the beſt Guide. But above all o- 
ther ſingle Dreſſings, does the London Soot 
excel in this Soil, and ſorces on any Corn 
that is here ſown to a wonder ; ſo that if 
the Soot is fown early, it will quickly 
bring on ſuch a growth of Stalk as will 
ſhade its Roots againſt the Summer's Wea- 
ther: Twenty Buſhel will dreſs an *. 
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this Soot, and about fifteen large Cart Loads 
of Dung will do for that quantity of Ground. 
Others reckon that folding firſt, and after- 
wards ſpreading it all over with Dung, is the 
compleateſt Dreſſing of all, and will on this 
white Ground often produce forty Buſhels 
of Wheat on an Acre. 

THe black Clays come next under 
Conſideration, which, as they are the richeit 
of all others, ſtand in need of the leaſt 
help: However as there is ſeldom any Soil 
to be met with but will bear ſome ſort of 
improvement or other ; this Earth, as rich as 
It is in its own Nature, will agree with rot- 
ten Horſe, Cows, and Swines Dung; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabits Dung ; Aſhes or Soot : But as 
the two latter are ſeldom uſed, becauſe they 
generally lie too diſtant for Wheel Carriage 
trom London, that makes them too dear for 
the Vale Farmers purchaſing; I ſhall dro 
that Article, and inſiſt on ſome of the rett. 
Where this Soil is, there are commonly kept 
a Number of Horſes, Cows, Hogs, Hens, 
and Pigeons ; which being the Farmers own 
Produce, does almoſt all over the Vales, ſuf- 
fice to manure their Land with the help of 
their large Folds of Sheep; and theretore 
they as carefully take care to clamp up 
their Yard Dungs as ſoon as the Seaſon of 
the Year will permit them, in order to rot 
and ſhorten againſt the next Wheat or Bar- 
ly Seaſon ; which it will much ſooner do, 

when 
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when ſo thrown up in high particular Par- 
cels, than if let lain all the time in their 
Yards as it was firſt made. This they carry 
on their Lands ſometimes before they ſow 
their Wheat or Barly, and plough it in, that 
it may againſt that time further rot, mix and 
incorporate it ſelf with the Ground. And 
when their Pigeons or Hens Dung is made 
uſe of, they ſow it on the top, immediately 
after their Barly, which they expect the 
ſucceeding Rains will waſh in: This Hand- 
dreffing is fo efficacious on theſe black Clays, 
that I have known a Chedingtox Farmer 
ſend into Bedfordſhire, and give 104. a 
Buſhel for a Waggon Load, I believe 
fifteen or ſixten Miles off, where they keep 
the moſt Pigeons of any County I believe in 
England: But this is ſeldom practiſed by 
any but the firſt-rate Farmers, who are able 
to ſend far and dear buy. For here their 
vaſt Crops of Straws, and great Numbers 
of Cattle, make fuch Returns of Dung, as 
enables moſt of them to thorough - dreſs their 
own Grounds without other helps. So that 
in this Soil, Chalks, and Sands are altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with its Nature, becauſe it 
being a pure, warm, marly Clay, ſhatters on 
the feaff Froſt in a ſmaller or greater De- 


gree. 
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CHAP IL 


Of the Nature, Culture, and Improvement 
of LOAMS. 


The Nature of LOAMsSV. 


OAM compriſes all thoſe forts of 
Earths as are in each of themſelves 


one individual Nature and Soil, becauſe its 
true Species is a Compound of other Earths : 
Yet as ſuch, whenever we ſee a true Loam, 


it may be juſtly called a general, and alſo an 


entire Earth; by reaſon it anſwers in the 
rowth of all thoſe Vegetables, which the 
— Soils in particular (of all which this 
has a Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravels, 
for Barly; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, 
c. From hence it is, that there are ſo 
many names of Loams given to ſeveral 
Earths; as the clay Loams, gravelly Loams, 
ſtony Loams, ſandy Loams, and chalky 
Loams; but theſe are no otherwiſe ſo, than 
as they have a true Mouſd mix'd with their 
ſeveral Species, which renders them abun- 
dantly more fruitious; inſomuch that where 
they are not ſo mix'd, the only and beſt 
way to bring each to a true perfection of 
Soil, is to make a Mclangery of Earths, by 
laying Sand or Chalk on à Clay, a Clay on 
DD a Chalk 
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à Chalk or Sand; and fo after this manner 
many Soils may be incorporated with each 
other, - oppoſite in Nature, whereby they 
commence and then alſo become the 
beſt of Soils : It is indeed a rarefaction of 
Earths, who tho? poor in their original ſin- 
gle Natures, yet. by this artful,” plural O- 
peration, the Sands, Clays, Chalks, Gravels 
and ftony Grounds are rendered of double 
Value; according to that Relation publiſh'd 
in my firſt Book, pag. 96. which by the fa- 
vourable Opportunity of the near and eaſy 
Situation of each ingredient Soil, may be 
brought to paſs at a ſmall Expence, either 
by carrying of ſo much Sand to the Clay, 
and the Clay as it is wanted to the Sand, 
which reciprocally amend each other; or 
elle. as we do here in common, improve 
our Clays, and Clay Loams, by digging 
Chalk and mixing them therewith. Aad it 
often ha that Sands and Chalks grow 
amongſt Clays, by their ſeveral particular 
lays or Partitions in the Earth, as it is in 
Pit//ane Common, and allo in ſome of my 
own Ground: And when by theſe or other 
Methods, Grounds that were not ſo before, 
are thus converted into Loams ; this may 
then be faid to be marlefied, or at leaſt 
brought into fuch a Condition as to be the 
neareſt to Marle of all others, as are the Clay- 
ey Loams in particular, and to of the reſt 
in proportion, as they more or lefs abound 
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with that Quality, and then it is a univerſal 
Soil, as being capable to carry forward the 
Growth of all manner of Trees, Grain and 
Graſſes, and all manner of bulbous and eſ- 
culent Roots: In ſhort, it is then an ap- 
proved Soil tor all forts of V les both 

Foreign and Domeſtick ; and therefore as it 
is thus in the general, it may be alſo made 
ſo in particular, on any extraordinary Occa- 
ſion, by Alteration and Additions, a fit Recep- 
tacle 2 ſeparate Plants or Flowers, by an 
Augmentation of Sand for Carots, Wood, 
Earths, or Tanner's Bark for Flowers, and 
ſo for any other, this gives an eaſy Admit- 
trance and Encouragement. This Mediocrixy 
of Soil affords an Artiſt an Opportunity of 
trying Experiments : This encouraged me 
to venture an the fiſteenth Day of, perhaps, 
the coldeſt wet May that ever was known, 
to ſow Lucern Graſs- ſeed, that ſucceeded to 
my entire Wiſh: The particular Management 
of which in this Earth, I ſhall declare in 
the Account hereafter of Lucern Graſs : Al- 
ſo in fine Loamy Ground in my Garden, I 
made ſeveral Experiments this Summer, 
in Clays, Sands or Gravels I could not well 
do. (I have by ſeveral Trials on Loams, 
this Summer, found out what will improve an 
Acre of Ground to a high degree for the 
Charge of the Acre ; which I 
would gladly publiſh for the Benefit of the 
World, it I could meet with reaſonable En- 


couragement.) 
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And where this Loamy Soil 
lies not too wet nor too dry, it will anſwer 
all manner of Dreſſings the ſooneft and beſt 
of any whatſoever ; 12 its Body being 
a true, fine Mould of either a black ot hazel 
Colour, which will not ſuffer too looſe a 
texture of Parts, fo as to part with its Dreſ- 
ſings too foon, as the Sands do; nor yet will 

a ſpeedy Conjunction with them as the 
Clays do, bat will mix, retain and return 
their fertile Aﬀiſtance more regularly than 
wy other Earth. 


| The cab of Loa. 0 


HIS natural Soil, as it will bear al- 
moſt all forts of Vegetables that ſhall 
nd m” {owed in it, and therefore may be 
entituled a general one; yet this, as 

x or: others, requires particular forts of 
Plonghings, Harrowings and Roleings, ac- 
cording to the preceding Uſes it was under; 

and according to the Intention of Imploy- 
ment this Ground is to be under 2 futuro; 

I will therefore ſuppoſe it to be latl, a Wheat 
* and that deſign'd tor Peas the 
next Spring; then bout the Stitches up at 
eAllbollantide with the Wheel Plough, and 
let it lie all Winter: Then harrow juſt be- 
tore you-fow the Peas, and fow them in the 
Stitch the fame way as it lay at firſt, in 
tour Thoroughs, and harrow it well down, 
D 2 which 
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which gives leave to the Pea, eaſier to make 
its way out of the Ground: And this Me- 
thod is ſo much better than ſowing them 
in broad Lands, as they lie drier in the 
cold, wet Spring. 

WHearT Stubble for Oats. ; | 
Ban x Stubble for Peas. Bout it up at 
Allballantide, and the latter end of February 
or beginning of March, harrow the Bouts 
down, and ſow the Peas or Beans in four 
Thorough Stitches the ſame way as the 
If Stitch lay at firſt. LS ALW 

BaxrLy Stubble for Oats. Plough it up 
as the broad Lands go, the latter end of Fe- 
Jruary, harrow it, and ſow the Oats next 
way, then harrow both ways as; need re- 
quires, "x 8 ; 

OAT Stubble for Turneps. In Jaxzary 
plough it in broad Lands the fame way as they 
were before; then about the middle of March 
comb it overthwart.. In April or May har- 
row it down and comb it again; then a- 
bout Miaſunimer harrow it down and plough 
1: acroſs into broad Lands, and ſow it with 
Turneps. This combing is alſo called Hack- 
ing, and are ſynonymous Names for one and 
the lame Operation: This ſort of Ploughing 
{xectens the Ground better than bouting, 
becauſe it breaks all the Earth, and there- 
tore may he called clean Ploughing. 

OAT Stubble to lie fallow. The firſt 
Ploughing is to be the beginning of * * 
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broad Lands the ſame way they lay; then 
the beginning of June harrow it, and bout 
it overthwart ; then in July bout it again 
the ſame way. After Harveſt bout it down, 
harrow it plain, and dung it ready for fow- 
ing of Whear. 

A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie fallow — 
In April four Thorough it with the Wheat 
Plough as the Stitches go, then in June har- 
row it down and bout it the ſame way ; in 
July hack it overthwart, or bout it up acroſs; 
then after Harveſt thorough it down, or bour 
it down; if it be full of Weeds, the laſt way 
is beſt ; then harrow and dung it, and it 1s 
fit to ſow Wheat. | 

Pez 4 Stubble tor Turneps. Four Thorough 
it up firſt as the Stitches go, in Jauuary, and 
harrow it at leiſure ; in March bout it down, 
then comb it acroſs in May, and at Miaſum- 
mer dung it, plough it overthwart in broad 
Lands, harrow it, and ſow it with Tur- 


neps. 
The Melioration and Inprovements of Lo Aus. 


13 O mellow Loamy Soils by Dreſſings: 
All manner of Dungs, Soot, Aſhes, 
Horn-ſhavings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and o- 
ther Beaſts; Rags, Mud, Chalk, Ac. are 
proper Improvements for this Earth, but are 
not all to be put on at ane and the {ame time. 
In the Vale they put on their Horſe, Cow, 
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and Hog Dung on their fallow Ground for 
Wheat, the middle of Summer, which 1 
think has more ill Husbandry in it than 
good; becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by 
conſequence mult dry and waſh away the 
goodneſs thereof, before the Wheat can have 
a Tryal of its Benefit; but if you were to 
ask ſome of them as I have done — why 
do you lay on your Dung fo ſoon, for the 
Sun and Air to carry away its Goodnels ? 
their Anſwer will be in the Negative, and 
tell you they loſe it not, becaute the Rain 
waſhes the Goodneſs into the Ground, and 
they'll have it that way; and the Sun will 
not hurt it, becauſe it will only dry it into the 
Litter or Straw with which it is mix'd ; but 
this we Chiltern Men ſeldom do; on the con- 
trary, we often bring our Dungs out of the 
Yard :nto the Field, and there make a Clamp, 
cover it with ſome Turt or Mould, and let 
it lie and rot till about Michaelmas, and then 
lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt before 
we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which 
the Dung's Quinteſſence is ſecured. But if 
Sooted or Aſhed, it jhould be ſow on a- 
bout Cæudlemas or a Fortnight aſter; for a- 
bout this time the great Snows are general! 

over, which with the ſharp Rains proves o& 
ten fatal to theſe Hand-drefſings, by ſoaking 
and walhing them too fait and too ſoon into 
the Ground. But Pigeons, Hens and Rabit 
Dung lhould be ſown in Janzary on the 
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Wheat, becauſe they are not fo foon waſh'd 
in, but rather require ſome time tor their 
Diſſolution. And if Lime is made ufe of 
as Dreſſing for Wheat, it muſt be ſlack'd, 
and then immediately fown hot on the laſt 
Ploughing, all over the Ground, about 25 or 
30 Buſhels on an Acre; this ſhould lie 6, 
or 10 Days, and then Plough and ſow the 
Wheat in Stitches as at other tumes, which 
will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Wea- 
ther in Winter and Spring, and make it look of 
a deep, dark Green, when the Neighbours 
will dye and look yellow by the clull of 
Froſts, Cold and Wet. Another fort of me- 
lioration and enriching the Ground, is, by 
Foreign Graſſes, moſt of which this Loam 
beſt agrees with, beyond all other Soils. 
In this Land Clover, Tretoyl, Lucern and 
Ray-graſs will vaſtly thrive; and by being 
ted or mowed, for one or two Years or more, 
will be part of a Drefling, and make all 
Dungs and other Manures go a great deal 
further. A judicious old Farmer by me, 
brings his Dungs and lays them on Clover 
about a Handful high; this, when ſpr2ad, 
he Ploughs in as ſhallow as poſſible with the 
Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, and 
then harrows in his Wheat: This is an ex- 
cellent way to enrich the Loams, lets in the 
Water below the Roots, and ſo preſerves 
the Wheat from being chill'd and kill'd by 
the Dung and Clover, hollowing and heat- 
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ing thc Ground, which may be accounted 
two ſeveral Dreſſings in one: And as ſoon as 
the Wheat is off, plough it up twice, get it 
into a fine Tilth, and fow Rye in Septem- 
ber for Food for the Sheep early in the 
Spring, or elſe for Lext Grain the next Sea- 
lon. Another way is to plough in Clover 
Knee-high ; this is done to fave Dung, and 
is called Halt-drefſing, becauſe it will hold 
good for one or two Years in the Ground 1n- 
dependently of other Aſſiſtance. Another 
way is to ſow Buck or French Wheat in May, 
and plough it in about three Weeks before 
you harrow the common Wheat in; this is 
called a whole Dreſſing, and will endure by 
the Grounds retaining its goodneſs three 
Years. 

N. E. The ingenious Mr. Beſox tells me 
that ſome Buſhes ſhould be fix'd in the 
Wheel Plough, juft before the Sharr Point, 
which will drive down the Buck Wheat flat, 
and fo make it fitter for the Plough-work, or 
turaing it into the Ground, 
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CHAP. III. 


The Nature, Culture and Improvements of 
GRAVELS. 


The Nature of GRAVELS. 


RAVELS. This Earth has variety 
of Natures according as they feverally 
abound with diverſities of Earths or Stones. 
There are the ſharp or ſtony Gravels, loamy 
Gravels, clay Gravels, ſandy Gravels. Oa all 
which I ſhall diſtinctly make my Remarks, 
as they have occur'd to my Knowledge ; ha- 
ving all but the ſandy Sort more or lets in my 
own Fields. | 
SHARP Gravels. This Earth is com 

ſed of ſmall, ſharp Stones, mix'd with ſome 
Mould, which is better or worſe, as the 
ſame is in a leſs or greater Proportion: If 
more Stone than Mould, then it is fo much 
the worſe, becauſe the Soil is ſo much the 
looſer ; if almoſt all Stones, as ſome is, 
it is ſo much the worſe ſtill, as ſome is near 
the top of Dzx/table Downs, and in many o- 
ther Places in this County, not worth above 
Is. Or 25. 6d. an Acre; becauſe the Wa- 
ters runs ſo [wiftly through them, that waſh- 
es the Dungs, or other Dreſſings, away below 
their Roots; ſo that the Fibers of Corn or 
Trees, oon become hungry, pine, and of- 
tentimes 
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tentimes periſh for want of the Dung's nou- 
riſhing Subſiſtance; that in Clays and Loams 
have firm and holding Bottoms, and will lie 
two or three Years to viſibility. There is 
allo another ſort of hungry Gravel, that is 
made up chiefly of the round, blew Pebbles ; 
this of all others is reckoned the worſt, and 
of the moſt cormorantine Nature; this is 
ſuch a Devourer of Dung and other Dreſ- 
ſings, that in many Places they utterly refuſe 
to Plough or Sow it, but let it run with 
what poor Graſs, Nature in a ſmall degree 
throws up. Of this laſt fort there are great 
uantities about two Miles trom me, which 
might be vaſtly improved, did not the Te- 
nants Obſtinacy prove a Barrier to his Inte- 
reſt. I was lately concerned at an Appraiſe- 
ment of a Crop of ſeveral forts of Corn that 
grew on ſuch fort of Ground, as theſe two 
are. Some of the Wheat at Harveſt was 
dear 1n my Judgment of 205. an Acre, not- 
withſtanding it was dreſs'd, which help'd to 
break the Thins and obliged the Landlord, 
who was but in indifferent Circumſtances 
himſelt, to take it into his own Hands: I 
told him, to improve it to a good Account, 
was to dreſs it with French Wheat, but I 
cannot underſtand my Advice had any more 
Effect, than it I had told a paſſant Traveller 

of a Mine in dig. 
Lo Aux Gravels are thoſe of a better 
fort than the former, for under theſe Terms 
as 
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as much or a greater Quantity of Mould is 
ſuppoſed to be, than ſmall Stones'; this I 
may juſtly term a fertile Soil if rightly mana- 
ged, becauſe here is ſome hold for the Roots 
of Trees, Corn, or Grals to receive Nou- 
riſhment from: And as all Gravels are of a 
Kerning, or Corn-ytelding Nature when ſup- 
plied with Heaven's propitious Influences, 
and Man's due Aſſiſtance: I have known 
this Ground to return aboye eight Quarters 
of Barly on an Acre, and other Grain pro- 
pottionable Moſt Gravels are of a hot, 
dry, loole, hungry and binding Nature, which 
oppolite Terms tho* ſeemingly inconſiſtent, 
et carries experimental Truths with it; 
hooks dry and hot I fay, for that this com- 
nd Ground of Stones and Mould, cannot 
their make and texture ſo unite, as to be 
a cloſe Body, by reaſon of the various ſhapes 
and bigneſs of the many Stones with which 
the Mould is conjoyned, as a {mall one a- 
mong(t two great ones, or angled ones a- 
mong globular ; and fo the reſt are of ſo 
many different Forms, that muſt cauſe a 
hollownelſs and disjunction of Parts with the 
Earth, notwithſtanding the Moulds envel- 
loping many of their irregular Sides ; from 
hence it is, that the Rams and Snows ſo ea- 
ſily make their Paſſage through the Cavities 
of this Ground, to the great Prejudice of the 
Trees, Corn, or Graſs that grow therein. 
Hungry; becauſe the Dungs and Dreſſings 
| are 
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are ſo readily carried off, and waſh'd away 
paſt recovery ; that without more than com- 
mon ſupply of Mould and Dung, this will 
(I am of Opinion) prey on its own Mould 
Subſtance, and ſo grow leaner and more 
barren, by ſowing its moſt vital Part the 
Mould. This leads me to take notice of the 
Notion of ſome, that think theſe ſmall Stones 
breed and are nouriſhed by the Sun, Air, 
Rain and Mould; and indeed it ſeemingly 
carries a probability with it, for it is ſurpri- 
ling to find hardly any diminution in a ſmall 
Field, where vaſt Quantities have been car- 
ried off to mend the Highways : If fo, then 
by conſequence the Mould adminiſters great 
Part of their Suſtenance, which perhaps may 
be one Reaſon why theſe Gravels are ſo vo- 
ractous. I know a great Gentleman that 
now wants ſeveral of the great Stones that 
we call growing Stones, compoſed of vaſt 
Numbers of ſmall Pebbles that lie in little 
Cells or Holes ; his Uſe for them is to put 
them down in his Grounds for laſting boun- 
dary Marks to the ſeveral Pariſhes, that tri- 
ennially make a Progreſſion, and cuts dee 
and large Marks in his great Trees for their 
turure knowledge, how far their Pariſh Li- 
mits extend, to the Damage of the ſaid Trees, 
which he hopes to prevent by placing theſe 
ſort of growing or ever durable Stones at the 
proper Places. And poſſibly, nay likely, they 
may deſerve thoſe Names, though imper- 
ceptible 
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ceptible to our Eyes or Memory. Bindiog ; 
this needs no other Proof than the many Miſ- 
fortunes accruing by its hard and cruſty Sur- 
face, ſo made by the Weights and Baſhings 
of the heavy Rains; and more or leſs ſo, as 
my {ooner or later ſucceed the Ploughings 
and Sowings; for if they come before this 
fort of Earth is ſettled by time, it will hard- 
en it the more, and ſometimes cauſe it to 
run as it were into a Pan-cake ſpread, par- 
ticularly on Deſcents, and bind the Wheat, 
Peas or Barly in fo faſt on all Sides, that 
they are often ruined, as not being able to 
make their growing Progreſs, for want ot 
Room 1n the Earth, for the Swell and Mul- 
tiplicity of their ſeveral Stalks ; and this I 
take chiefly to be occaſion'd by the Rains 
waſhing the Mould on the Stones, which 
naturally joyns and cements their hard Bo- 
dies to the Moulds ſoft, plaiſtick Nature, 


and thereby becomes one cloſe and obdurate 
Ground. 


1 CAsSs k. 


A Field near me had a gravelly, pebbly 
Bottom, cover'd by a black, light Mould ot a- 
bout four or fix Inches deep, this was a Lay ot 
natural Graſs about twelve Years ago, ſince 
which it has almoſt conſtantly been under 
the Plough : 'This tort of Ground 15 natu- 
rally call'd a dying Ground from its pou 

Lighr- 
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Lopes, becauſe its Earth is very hollow 
and its Bottom retains no Wet; fo that tho? 
it was well ploughed, well dreſſed and a 
flouriſhing Crop of Wheat with large Ears, 
yet it moſtly died, and the Weeds, as the 
May-feed, Horſe-gold, Poppy, and wild Oat 
got up to that degree this wet Summer, 1732: 
that it was hardly worth Reaping ; and in- 
deed it is the Nature of moft Grounds, 
Loams, and Clays eſpecially, to produce the 
wild Oat it ſowed too conſtantly and too long 
with Corn. The Remedy of this is, to give 
it conſtantly its due Courſe of Fa donne 
whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetnels ; 
and let the Dreſſing be every Wheat Year 
or Barly Seaſon, a Manure accordingly : In 
the Wheat Year the Fold is certainly the 
greateſt Friend to this ſort of Ground of all 
others, becauſe it will tread this light Earth, 
and bring it under a clofer Texture of ow 7 
than otherways by its own Nature it wou 4 
be; and therefore far better for the of 
Wheat that is to grow in it, and more diſ- 
couraging to all manner of Weeds and 
Worms that will be ſure to infect this 
light Ground, eſpecially in wet Summers, it 
care is not made uſe of to prevent their ill 
Conſequences ; beſides, the Fold by the preſ- 
ſure ot the Sheeps Feet and Bodies enables 
this hollow Land to ſuſtain and hold the 
Roots of the Wheat faſt, that the Winds and 
Rain can't ſo eaſily force it down, _— 
they 
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they will certainly do when that is ploughed 
often and ſowed in a fine duſty Tilth, and this 
more ſurely if manured with Dungs of Horſes, 
Cows and Swine, that encreaſe the Ground's 
Lightneſs and keeps it hollow afterwards. 
It 1s therefore that this looſe Earth and dry 
Bottom ſhould be ploughed and ſowed in a 
wettiſh Time, for that contributes vaſtly to 
its Binding, and cauſes it to remain ſo duri 
the next Winter and Summer that the Wheat 
is to grow in it. As to Barly and other Sea- 
fons at the Spring of the Year, the Caſe is 
fomewhat altered, by reaſon the Wets that 
generally fall then, help to the faftning of 
this Ground; that may therefore be plough- 
ed and ſowed earlier than Clays in order to 
enjoy the fame ; beſides, the Lent Grain has 
only about half the time of the Wheat to be 
m this Earth, which gives not that Oppor- 
tunity to Weeds for-their Predominancy as 
the Wheat Seaſon does: But ſuch 
Ground as this is beſt laid down with artifi- 
cial Graſs, in order to obtain a natural Sward, 
which this Earth will naturally run into, 
and much quicker if encouraged by ſowing 
the Seeds of fine Upland, Meadow Hay a- 
mongſt the Clover, Trefoyl or Ray Grafs. 
The Occupier of this Field, notwithſtanding 
he has often ploughed and ſowed it, was ig- 
norant of the true Nature of this Soil thar 
lay contiguous tothree other Fields belonging 
to the fame Perſon, as believing it to be + 
mus 
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much the ſame Nature as the reſt, and 
therefore gave it the ſame Uſage ; but 
herein he remained miſtaken, till a Perſon 
ot better Judgment than himſelf convinced 
him of his Error. All which plainly ſhews 
the Excellency of this Knowledge in the Na- 


ture of Earths; and as it is in the animal 


Oeconomy, that there is no right application 
of a Remedy without the Uileale is firſt 
known; ſo it is here that every Farmer 
gught to make it his primary Study to inform 
himſelt of the ſeveral Sorts of Ground that 
often belong to his Farm, and that beſides 
his own Judgment to conſult his Neighbours, 
who as Natives on the Place may be able to 
let him know more than the Dictates of his 
own Reaſon, that formerly were more re- 
mote from the ſame. 25 | | 
_ CLay Gravels, or Clay, Loamy Gravels 
happen ro be part of the Ground of ſeveral 
Farms in this Country; their Nature varies 


but little from the gravelly Loams, but where. 


ever che red Clay is part of the Soil, there will 
be Occaſion for more Ploughings, and warmer 
Dreſſings than in any other ſort of Gravel. 

SAN Dx Gravels are ot ſo looſe a Nature, 
that they are ſooner brought in Order than 
any of the reſt, and will bear very good 
Crops of Corn, it duly aſſiſted with Manure; 
and that much forwarder than the other Gra- 
vels, whereby Peas, and Turneps may be had 
in one and the lame Year. ü 


The 
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The Culture of GRAVvVELS. 


QHA RP, or Loamy Gravels require much 
the ſame ſort of Ploughing and Harrow- 
ing, as alſo the ſame ſort of Dreſſing; theſe 
as well as the ſandy Sort are in the number 
of the light, ſweet Soils, and are all of them 
ſo different from Clay, that too much Plough- 
ing here will wear out the Ground, as too 
little in that Soil will not bring it into a bear- 
ing Condition: A good Seaſon of fair Wea- 
ther is more than ordinarily requiſite in theſe 
Soils to prevent its binding; and alſo ſhal- 
low Ploughings when Grain is ſowed on 
broad Lands on the ſame, otherwiſe it's in 
great Danger of being hindered getting thro”. 

Trex Clay Gravels are ſtill more bind- 
ing, and therefore muſt have more Plough- 
ings. 


The Inprovements of GRAVEILS. 


RAVELS, of all other Sands, ſtand moſt 
in need of being brought into a Condi- 
tion, as will ſtrictly anfwer this Title; to find 
out which, in a true beneficial Manner, 
many have been the Attempts, and various 
Efforts of Farmers; which as it is a matter 
of great Conſequence, I ſhall here mention 
{everal Particulars. Firſt then, I knew one, - 


whoſe Farm of about 60/7. a Year was chiel- 
E v 
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ly a ſharp and loamy Gravel, but not of the 
blew Pebbly ſort; this Man carried from 
his Farm juſt by me ſeveral Waggon Loads 
of Peas, Thetches, Chaff and other Grain 
to Laudon, in order to load back again with 
Coney-clippings, Horn-ſhavings, Soot, Cc. 
'T his Dreſſing did not the firſt Year do quite 
{o much good as afterwards. It hapned by 
the Landlord's Diſguſt, that the Man after 
laying out great Sums on this fort of Dreſ- 
fings, was torced off his Farm and ſucceeded 
by another good Husband-man, who direct- 
ly enjoyed the former's Expence of Drefling ; 
tor this fort of Manure is not eaſily devoured 
by the Gravels, nor waſh'd away, as being 
of a tuff, ſpungy Nature; fo that it will he 
and hollow the Ground, retain the Wets, 
and ſo keep the Ground moiſt and warm 
for teveral Years. To this was joyn'd another 
Expence, and he was the firſt Man in theſe 
Parts that chalked Gravels to the wonder of 
the other Farmers about him. However, 
this anſwered its full End in all reſpects, for 
it abſolutely hindered the Gravels from be- 
ing cloſed and bound by the Rains or Snows, 
added a more loamy Part to the ftony Part, 
made it Plough much better, and kept it in 


a pure, ſweet Condition, that has for ſeve- 


ral Years bore extraordinary good Crops of 
all forts of Grain that grow thereon : But 
tle ule of theſe fort of light Dreſſings from 
Landon are much more laid afide, and leſs 

| re- 
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regarded than formerly, by reaſon of the 
oreat Numbers of Sheep that are kept and 
tolded on theſe Gravels and other Grounds, 
that are found far cheaper, and I am certain, 
are quicker and better Dreſſings. Some 
will in lieu hereof, lay on and Plough 
in their long Horſe Litter, allowing it to an- 
ſwer beſt in Gravels, as being of the Horn- 
ſhavings Nature, tuft and ſpungy. Others 
will lay oa Mud, or Highway Stuff, which 
indeed has vaſtly enriched this fort of 
Ground, eſpecially if it is a true Mud, free 
from Sand. For ſomething mult be done to 
theſe Gravels by way of Dreſſing, or elſe 
nothing but Poverty will ſucceed in this 
hungry Soil; and to ſay the truth, if any 
Ground ſtands in need of double Dreſſing, 
this does; and then there is none will pay 
better, by returning the beſt of Crops from 
its kerning Quality. But the Horſe Litter 
will anſwer very well another way, that is, by 
laying it on the top of the Stitches or broad 
Lands, as ſoon as the Wheat is fowa (tor 
then it will grow thorough it.) This is an 
excellent Way to Plough tome in; and atter- 
wards lay ſome all over on the Top; tor as 
Gravels in general are a light, loole Ground, 
this Cover will preſerve it from ſhoaling in 
rhe frolty Seaſons; and before next Harveſt 
it is a Rarity if it is not hauled and pulled 
into the Ground by the Worm; or elte de- 
xoured by the voracious Nature of the Gra- 
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vel, which makes Potatoes, and all of the 
Haulm Tribe, to be fo good Dreſſing for 
this Soil — It is ſtrange at fuſt Sight, to 
{ce great Crops of Wheat and other Corn, 


grow (ſeemingly) amongſt vaſt Quantities of 


Stones, that in this Country are common to 
be ſeen, where hardly any Mould can be 
diſcern'd. But this is accounted for by the 
Owner very _ when he tells the Que- 
rift, that he would not give one Load of 
Stones for ſeveral Loads of Dung, becauſe 
theſe Stones have ſeveral advantageous Pro- 
perties in them: Firſt, as they are of a cold, 
moiſt Nature, they preſerve the Roots of 
Grain from being dryed and icorched by 
the great Heats : Secondly, they help to 
keep in the Sal Terre, Vapour or Breath of 
the Earth, which by their Cover is obliged to 
perſpire more ſflowly; nor is it fo readily ex- 
hauſted by the Sun's attraction, and therefore 
adminiſters its fertile Quality more regularly 
and more abundantly to the Vegetables that 
grow amongſt them, in that little Mould 
there is, which the ſmall Fibres of the Roots 
will be ſure to ſearch for and find out, and 
joyn, alcho? but in a very ſmall Quantity, and 
that lodged amongſt the ſeveral Crannies 
and Cavitics of the Stones. And here I have 
further to ſay of Stones; that it is the Opi- 
nion of ſome, they never grow after they 
are out of their native Bed in the Earth ; 
and this, they fay, is proved in Pavemeats 
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which never encreaſe : That their Con- 
ſumption is not perceived in fome Fields, 
becauſe as they grow large in the under 
Earth, the Plough tinds them and turns them 
up, and fo ſupplies the Room of them car- 
ried away. That the large Gzeraſey Peb- 
bles, weighing half a Hundred, more or lets, 
that are in the London Pavements, do cer- 
tainly grow on the Sea Shore; but whe- 
ther the Salt Water, the Earth they lie in, 
or the Sun and Air contributes molt to it, 
I can't determine: But theſe fort of Stones 
have in my ſlender Opinion a greater Oppor- 
tunity of a quick Growth than moſt, or any 
others, that I know of, trom the porous Parts 
of their brown Skins or Cover, by which 
g they ſeem to take in the Salts that the Sca 
leaves. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Nature, Culture, and Improvement of 
| CHALKS. 


The Nature of CHALK. 


HALK is a moſt uſeful Earth, and 
ſerves for many Uſes, beſides them in 
Agriculture; as in making of Lime, White- 
ing, c. and ſhews it ſelf in great Quanti- 
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tics in the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent 
and Surry, where it is a moſt agreeable Soil 
for Corn and ſeveral forts of Graſſes, accord- 
ing to its peculiar Nature ; as the = and 
lean Chalk, the hurlucky or ſtony Chalk, 
and the marle Chalk : The dry lean Chalk 
will bear Wheat, Rye, Peas and Thetches 
very good, if it is rightly dreſſed, and the 
Seaſon of the Year is favourable; but Bariy 
will not do fo well here as the reſt, not but 
it will grow in this Earth, and ſometimes be 
a very good Crop, but it is not ſo natural, 
nor ſo ture in its Returns. The fat fort of 
Chalk lerves as Manures tor Clays, Gravels 
and Loams, to reduce them into a ſweet, 
hollow Nature, which obliges all good Hus- 
bands where their Conveniency will admit 
of it, to get it at a great Charge and lay it 
on theſe fort of Lands. The fat, marle, 
clavey Chalk is the beſt of all Chalks ; this 
does not devour Dreſſings very haſtily, but 
will with a little Manure produce vaſt Crops 
of Grain, as well as Clover Graſs, which 
the lean Sort can't be ſaid to do. It is this 
ſort that is ſought after by the Fa- mer when 
he digs Chalk tor manuring his other Earths; 
and when it appears with a yellow Coat 
without ſide, he then concludes lie has got 
into a Vein of fat, mellow Chalk that is of 
great Value. TED 
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The Culture of CHAL «x. 


HALKY Ground to lie Fallow. The 

firſt time plough ic up the latter End ot 
May in broad Lands; the beginning of 7 
plough it acroſs in broad Lands ; then har- 
row it after Harveſt, and fow it with Wheat 
or Rye in Stitches. Chalk admits of thc 
ſhalloweſt Ploughings of any, particularly 
the dry and ſtony Chalks. But in the clay 
Chalks the Plough may go as dcep again. 


Tre Culture of CHALK. 


HIS Soil, the dry, lean fort eſpecially, be- 

ing of a ſhort, crumbling Nature, is ea- 

ſily got into a Tilth, by reaſon on this Ground 
Weeds grow the leaſt of all others whatlo- 
ever; and therefore two Ploughings in this 
lort, will do as much Service as tour will 
in red Clays, which makes the Country-man 
lay, a Fallow and a Stirree 1s enough tor a 
Chalk; tor here is not a Conveniency for 
Bouting and four Thoroughs, Sc. as in o- 
ther Lands, which obliges the Ploughman to 
turn it each time of ploughing, if he can, the 
reverſe croſs way of the laſt Operation, and 
generally into broad Lands, which formerly 
was altogether the Method, but latterly ſome 
low their Wheat in Stitches. And let what 
Grain ſoever be ſowed in theſe Chalks, it 
ought to be fown in wettiſh Weather, be- 
caule it is then made ſomething clotty and 
rough, which beſt hinders the Growth of 
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their only and moſt pernicious Weed the 
Poppy ; and alſo by its binding Quality cau- 
ſed by the Wets, it is better faſtned, and 
will ſtand the Froſts and Colds much better: 
Whereas a fine Tilth in this Soil is altoge- 
ther to be rejected; fon as the Chalks are 
naturally light and looſe in themſelves, they 
are made ſo much the more ſo by being fine, 
and then the Wheat and other Grain will 
tall before the high Winds, and ſometimes 
be almolt ſpoiled. The marly Clay fort in- 
deed will give more room for the Plough, 
becauſe it will admit of a greater Depth ; 
and the loamy Chalks more room than the 
laſt. However, be it ploughed in broad 
Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceſſary, 
c{pecially in the laſt, where it is uſed by be- 
ing drawn long and croſs ways, in order to 
falten and keep the Ground firm and cloſe 
ro the Roots of the Grain; and alſo the 
better to preſerve them from the violent 
Heats and Droughts in Summer, which broad 
Lands particularly are more capable of do- 
ing than Stitches, as they lie flatter, lower 
and more fold ; yer there is this good pro- 
perty in a Stitch, that the Horſes drawing 
double, and thereby treading hard on the 
lleevings of the Stitch, cauſes the Ground 
to lie flat in the clotty Condition it is firſt 
turucd up in; and this is the main reaſon 
why fome tow their Wheat in theſe chalky 
Stitches, to prevent the Poppies growth, by 
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throwing up one hard, clotty Lay of Earth 


upon the other, that by degrees makes up 
the whole Stitch; and this is performed by 
two Ploughs in the beſt manner, the Foot 
Plough to make the Sleevings, and the Wheat 
Plough the Hentings; ſo that both work 
here at one and the ſame time. 

To have Peas after Wheat or Barly. They 
give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by ſowing 


Peas at or a little after Chriſimas in a four tho- 
rough Stitch. 


The Improvement of CHALK. 


HE Chalks in general agrees beſt with, 

and makes the beſt Returns under that 
incomparable Dreſſing of the Fold, and that 
tor ſeveral Reaſons: Firſt, it is a moiſt, fat 
Dreſſing, which with very little difficulty 
communicates its fertile, Aline. oliganeous 
Properties, to this dry, light and lean Earth ; 
alſo by the tread of the Sheep, and eſpecially 
after the Corn is ſowed by folding thereon : 
This Earth becomes faſter and firmer, and 
ſo made more fit to hold the Seed, and 
preſexve it againſt the Droughts and Froſts, 
which are the two arch Enemies very often 
to this Soil, and this may be done 1a the 
Winter upon the Chalks dry and warm Body, 
in order to prevent its being waſhed or 
blown away from the Roots of the Corn: 
Secondly, next to the Fold, Soot claims the 
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Preference ; this being a light Body, full of 
fiery, ſulphurous Parts does great Service to 
the Chalk when laid on about Candlemas, 
20 Buſhels on an Acre, and being waſhed in 
by the ſucceeding Rains, forces and brings 
on ſuch a quick Head as beſt defends it from 
the Severitics of -a cold Spring, and alſo 
from the violent Heats and ſcorching Droughts 
1a the Summer tollowing. Theretore — 
will dreſs and meliorate this Chalk and the 
chalky Loams with Rags chop'd ſmall in the 
firſt Place, and then ſown out of a Seed Cot 
all over the Ground, about five Hundred 
Weighton an Acre the beginning of June, and 
then ploughed in broad Lands, which will 
warm and enrich the Earth againſt the Wheat 
Sealon, and afterwards receive and hold the 
Rains ſo as to keep the Roots of the Corn 
moĩſt in this dry Soil, and by the Heat of 
their woolly Subſtance, help it very much 
againſt the Rigour of Froſts and cold Winds. 
A Taylor that had fome chalky Ground, 
chop'd his woollen Rags, and watered them at 
Winter with Chamber-lye, and in the Spring 
ſowed them on this white Land, then direct- 
ly ploughed them in, and harrowed his 
Barly on the ſame ; this cauſed fo great a 
Crop that it was laid flat at Harveſt. Long 
Horle Litter therefore in my Opinion mutt 
be a good top Dreſſing on the Stitches of 
Chalks, eſpecially to prevent the Froſts 
Moaling and crumbling this Earth from the 
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Roots of the Corn, and alſo the waſh and 
baſh of Rains, and the violence of the Win- 
ter Winds, which are all fatal to this Ground; 
infomuch, that People have been forced to 

h their Wheat white Ground again in 
the Spring, and ſow it with Lent Grain, be- 
cauſe their Wheat was deſtroyed in this looſe, 
light Soil by the Froft, Rain and Wind. 
This obliges the Farmer to double-drefs this 
Soil, that he may get Cover for it directly, 
which is a great Security againſt theſe Diſait- 
ers. The worſt of theſe Chalks that I call 
of the — or ſtony Nature, will bear, 
when thorough dreſs'd, good Wheat, Rye, 
Barly, Peas, Thetches and Tills, but where 
this Dreſſing is wanting, they commonly 
fow for Lent Grain. Tills and Thetches, 
theſe both will grow and flouriſh in the 
pooreſt Chalks, as may annually be ſeen 


under Daun//able Downs, where theſe two 


are often fown amongſt Oats, as Bullimon, 
as being ſurer in their Returns by far than 
Peas, and the Sheep value their Haulm next 
to Hay, and will generally be very greedy 
of it, and eat it clean up; and the Thetches 
will fatten Swine, if given to them as they run 
about, and not in a Sty. The Tills alſo is 
good tor Horſes, Cows, c. Several Farm- 
ers fow theſe Thetches and Tills for their 
Hories, which they mow green and give 
them in Racks. On this chalky Soil will 
'Tretoyl and St. Fay flouriſh to great Pro- 
2 a . ht : 
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fit; the Trefoyl is of great Service in this 
Ground for faſtning of Sheep and Lambs, 
and alſo for milch Cows ; it is a happy Op- 
portunity that Tenants enjoy by this Graſs, 
becauſe Clover will not anſwer in theſe dry 
and lean Chalks. Here allo St. Fayz, that 
moſt excellent Graſs, will fouriſh in the dryeſt 
Summer by means of its carotty Root, that 
runs ſo great a depth into the Ground, as to 
draw in a moiſture to its Aſſiſtance, when 
molt other Grafles are burnt up. Rye grows 
well in the poor Chalks, which by being eat 
by the Sheep, and folding them thereon, all 
or part of the Winter, thickens it mightily 
againſt the next Growth and is a great Im- 
provement. The Rye 1s ſown in Augud, 
on a ſweet Tilth. This chalky Ground in 
general excells all others in producing the 
tine, white Barly, which for its colour and 
thin Skin, is preferred to all for making the 
beſt pale Malt, as I have ſaid before. It is 
this Earth that is the Malſters. 
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CHAT: v- 


The Nature, Culture, and Improvements of 
SANDS. 


The Nature of SAN DS. 


AN Ds either white, yellow or red, or 
black, are the looſeſt and ſweeteſt of all 
Earths, and of great Service in many Caſes 
in Agriculture and otherways : The firſt 
good Property anſwers in mixing them with 
the red Clays, which ſo alters the Clays 
tenacious Conſtitution, as to render it ano- 
ther Soil, even a Loam; and when ſo, it 
is then brought out of a ſterile, barren Con- 
dition into one of the molt propitious Soils 
that is, by incorporating the globular, hot, 
dry Particles of the Sand, with the long, 
ſtringy, binding Texture, and cold Parts of 
the Clay. In its ſelf, it is but a barren Soil, 
and the Crops ot any thing fowed in it, will 
be ſooner ſcorched, dried and burat up, than 
in any other fort ot Exrth. This is of fo hot 
and dry a Nature, as to forward the Growtli 
ot any Vegetable ſooner than any Earth be- 
ſides, if Rains happen in due Scaſon; and 
theretore gives the Owner full leave to have 
two or three Crops a Year, under good Dret- 
ſings. It brings forth the {weeteit of Tur- 
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neps and Carots, and founder generally than 
any other Soil does; for here the Worm 
meets not with that ſecure Lodgment, as 
Clays, Gravels and Loams afford them. Ir 
is _— to their cold, {limy Natures, and 
is not on y an Enemy to them, but to all 
manner of Weeds whatſoever. This Soil is 
cheaply and quickly got into a Tilth ; and 
here may be had Peas, Thetches, Potatoes, 
Wheat, Barly and Oats, but the laſt three I 
cannot greatly commend in this Soil, unleſs 
in a wet Summer. Rabits breed much in 
this dry Earth, and turn to great Profit, and 
therefore is oſten made uſe of for Warrens: 
This will bring forth Lucern Graſs very 
well, and ſeems to be natural for this and 
St. Foyn, whoſe tender Natures require a 
warm and dry Sort. The beſt of blew and 
white Peas come off this Ground; but black 
Sands ſurpaſs all others in Fertility, which, 
according to Report, is the reaſon of thoſe 
vaſt Crops they have in Flaxdeys; where in 
this ſhort, looſe Ground, the Ploughman 
drives one Horle, who alone is able to plough 
this Soil. 


The Culture of a SAND. 


HIS Ground is commonly fituated low, 
and lies in ſome Places very wet and 
ſome dry, they both demand the ſame Cul- 
ure by ploughins them into broad Lands, 

and 
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and acroſs each time with the Foot Plough, 
if it be not ridged up high, but if it is, then 
they plough it always one way. 


The Improvements of SAX p. 


y HIS Soil is generally full deep, and there- 

fore affects any manner of Dungs which 
may be buried here to rot, as may Rags, 
Coney-clippings, Horn-ſhavings, Oxes Hoofs 
cut ſmall ; but Lime, Chalk or Soot is not 
here ſo agreeable as in ſome other Grounds ; 
not but Soot is a moſt excellent Manure, 
even for all ſorts of Land whatſoever, by 
its light, ſulphurous, adhefive Nature, and 
therefore will do Service here, if Rains ſuc- 
ceed in due time; otherwife it will potent- 
ly encreaſe the Heat and Drought of this 
Soil to the Grain's damage: This looſe, ſweet 
Earth gives the Farmer Opportunity of ha- 
ving two or three Crops a Year, by its 
eaſy * that preſently bring it into 
a Tilth. | 
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CHAP. YL: 


The Nature and Improvement of the OA K. 


HE Oak, of all other Trees, claims 

the priority of Regard in this Nation 
for its many tranſcendent Uſes; but above 
all for Ship- building, which indeed are the 
Walls and chief Fortifications of this King- 
dom And however remiſs and indolent we 
have been of late Years in cutting down, 
and not planting again, this moſt excellent 
Timber, as may be ſeen in Wing Park, and 
many other Places with an Eye of Pity; 
yet of late, through (I preſume) the ſeveral 
printed Items, publiſhed by Men under a 
Concern for their Countrys good; ſome of 
our diſcerning, able Men have received ſuch 
Convictions, as have provoked them to ſow 
and ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many 
Acres of Ground. A ſingular Example of 
which in theſe Parts, is the moſt noble Duke 
of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of the 
greateſt Conſervators of Wood in this King- 
dom. 

THE Oak agrees with almoſt all forts of 
Soils, but grows beſt in the richeſt Grounds, 
and is the longeſt liv'd Tree of all others; 
yet is its Date determined ſhorter or longer, 
as the Nature of the Earth is wherein ir 
grows : In Clays it is more tedious, as its 
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Roots obtain their Food with more diffi- 
culty ; but then its Wood is moſt ſervicea- 
ble. | 

In ſandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, trom the light, looſe tex- 
rure of theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy pro- 
greſs to the Oak's Roots, which brings on 
its Maturity ſooner than the ſtiff, cold Clays 
will, and therefore they are never fo large 
in this looſe Soil, as in the more cloſe, but 
then its Grain is clearer and ſmoother. 
This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
Ground generally than any elſe; for it's rare- 
ly found that an Oak is without a deep tap 
Root, which in a rich Soil has been known 
in thirty Years to get a Foot diameter in 
Body, and when it is arrived to this Bulk, it 
then thrives much faſter, by reaſon of its 
large Body and Head, which now is capa- 


ble of being ſhaken by the high Winds, 


that ftrains it Roots and let in the Bene- 
fits of the ſeveral ſorts of Weather; and 
therefore it is a ſort of Rapine to deſtroy 
ſuch young thriving Trees, that get at thirty 
or forty Years gf Age, more in one Year, 
than they did when younger in ſeveral; eſpe- 
cially at firſt they rook Root towards the 
top of the Ground; for in my Obtervations 
I ſeldom ever faw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots in the beginning took deep in the 
Earth; and theretore I think my ſelf more 
than ordinarily 3 enter a Caveat in 

this 
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this Place, againſt the fatal, but too common, 
Practice of Planting, Sowing and Setting too 
deep, Which will ſurely retard the Oak's 
Growth, and hinder its Magnitude : Where- 
as this, above all other Trees, ought to en- 
joy all the propitious Benefits that can be 
given it, on account at beſt, of irs tedious 
Growth, before it is rightly fit for Ship or o- 
ther Buildings. | 


I have two forts of Oaks growing in my 
Grounds, which I call the | Ag ſpreading 
Oak, and the tall, upright, taper Oak, both 
which grow very well, if planted at firſt 
high enough, whereby their Roots may be 
obliged to ſeek their Food from the Top and 
beſt Part of the Ground : And here it any 
is ſo curious to prefer Plantations of one ſort 
before the other, it is only ſowing or ſetting 
the largeſt Acorns of the different Trees; or 
if there are Walks or Rows to be made of 
them, the diſtance in this reſpe& mult be 
allowed accordingly ; for the fpread Oak re- 
22 as Well fifty or ſixty Foot aſunder, as 
the other forty or fifty ; and this diſtance will 
very well admit of the Growth ot Under- 
wood, that may be felPd at every twelve 
Years End to great Profit, eſpecially if it be 
Sallow or Aſh, theſe two being the moſt Ad- 
vantageous of all others tor their quick 
Growth, and the many Uies their ſtraight 
Poles may be converted to, as hereafter I 
ſhall obſerve when I write of Underwood : 


Or 
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Or if the Sa low alone is planted altogether 
with the Oak, it will be found moſt agreea- 
ble, becauſe this Root runs not very deep 
nor broad, which will give leave to the Oak 
to make his {low Pace with little Interrup- 
tion from the quick Growth of this moſt 
profitable Underwood : And therefore it is, 
that neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtand- 
ard Tree, {hould be permitted to grow in 
Company with the Oak, becauſe of the great 
Prejudice that may in time enſue from their 
quicker mounting into the Air ; and then it's 
likely the Oak will ſuffer in its low Head, 
by the Drip of their taller ones; which 
Majority where-ever it happens, they will 
be ſure to maintain, from the great Advan- 
tages they enjoy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and 
Dews, that ever will be molt propitious to 
the higheſt Trees, by the tree and uninterrup- 
ted Extention they meet with, to receive the 
Sun's attraction and nouriſhing Heats on all 
Sides of their ſpreading Heads: That then 
will cauſe them to perſpire, and ſweat out 
their crude and noxious Juices in the Day 

time, which they imbibe and drink in b 
Nights, through the many Pores of their 
ſpungy Barks, Leaves, and Fruit; and it is 
thereby that Trees ſubſiſt in a true Regimen 
of Health and Proſperity, while the low- 
headed, underline one, grows molly, ſcabby, 
knotty and ftunted, for want of a free En- 
joyment of thoſe ſalubrious Benekts. any 
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this grand Conveniency not only belongs to 
the Oak, but indeed all forts of Trees what- 
ſocver: And it is here that the Vegetable is 
obliged to receive and take in by Nights and 
toggy Days, thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous 
Particles of the Air, which are great Ene- 
mies of their Life, and would likely end in 
their Deſtruction, were it not for a due Eva- 
cuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpiration 
through the feveral Parts of their diflerent 
Bodies, by the Sun's moſt powerful Inftuen- 
ces; that by degrees brings on ſuch a Rare- 
faction of the Sap and Juices, as to cauſe them 
vigorouſly to diſcharge their phlegmatick 
Crudities, that the Tree alternately receives. 

IN order then to raiſe great Numbers of 
Oaks in the beſt Manner; I ſhall obſerve 
that in a plentiful Maſt Year, due Care 
ſhould be taken, about the beginning of N- 
vember, or ſooner, to collect and get the 
largeſt and ſoundeſt Acorns (tor the biggeſt of 
all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from the 
Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Matu- 
rity of them is a main thing; when enough 
are gathered, the diſpoſal of them is next to 
be conſidered. If conveniency allows them 
to be ſown at the beſt time of all, they ought 
to be got into the Ground as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, upon the fineſt and well dreſſed mellow 
Ground, that has been under a preparation 
for this Purpoſe, the whole Summer, it not 
the Winter too before. 


VARI- 
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VAar1oOvus are the ways that have been 
practiſed in this Work, according to the 
Ground and different Opinions of Men; but 
as I take it to be my Buſineſs at preſent, it 1 
can, to ſhew the cheapeſt and moſt profita- 
ble why to obtain a Wood of Oak; I ſhall 
therefore begin with ſowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the Land 
be plowed into very ſmall Thoroughs im- 
mediately before the fowing of the Acorns ; 
then take 2 Buſhel of them, and ſow out of a 
Seed Cot, by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then 
harrow them in at diſcretion : This Quantity, 
if they take, will more than furniſh an Acre 
of Ground; but here is Allowance given 
for Incidents from Fowls and Mice : From 
this Management perhaps there will ariſe an 
Object ion, that this large bodied Seed will 
not be Haled, becauſe in brad Lands there 
is not a ſufficient hollowneſs of Ground to 
cover their Bodies from the Injuries of Wea- 
ther, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anſwer, 
That there is Depth enough between the 
Thoroughs to envellope and cover moſt of 
them, by means of the harrow Tynes, in- 
ſomuch, that if theſe or the greateſt part of 
them grow that are covered, there will be 
a ſufficient Number to ſtock the Ground if 
the reſt were all carried off ; but that Dan- 
ger is not ſo great, if we conſider that in a 
plentiful Year of Maſt, and at that Seaſon of 
October or November, th re is full Proviſion 
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for Birds and Mice; not only from this Maſt 
of Oak, but from the many Corn Fields that 
then abound with great Store of ſcattered 
Grain from the preceding Harveſt, which 
by coni.quence will divert their Search and 
Queſt after theſe : And if a Fowling-piece is 
employ'd a little, the Danger will be the 
leſs, tor the looſe Ground will readily re- 
ceive and draw in the Acorn, and then the 
hazard is moſtly over from theſe fort of E- 
nemics, and allo from the Weather, becauſe 
the Radicle having taken the Ground betore 
the Scverities of the Winter, it will thereby 
be enabled to maintain it ſelf from Winter to 
Winter, till it becomes a ſturdy Oak. 
IHE next thiag is to have a ſtrong 
Fence, that no fort of Cattle may poſſibly 
break in; and then there is no more to be 


done, but to leave this ſowed Ground to Pro- tl 
vidence, and there is no fear of the beſt and p 
cheapeſt of Woods. g 
t 

Remarks on the frecedins METHOD. 0 
c 

T HIS way of ſowing the Acorns and har- tl 
4 rowing them in, is ſurely the neareſt of * 
all others to that of Nature; which always ri 
receives upon, and nouriſhes the Seed from n 


the very Surface of the Ground, as be- n 
ing the richeſt Part of all the Earth ; is a 
neareſt, and more ready to take in thoſe : 


Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain and Dews 
com- 
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communicate, which are the very vital 


Parts and Nurſes of the young Oaks; and 
therefore the more they enjoy of theſe nu- 


tritious Influences, the faſter they grow ; 
and this 1s the true Reaſon that thoſe num- 
berleſs Objects that preſent themſelves to 
Travellers Eyes, who will but imploy them 
in the Views of the deep and wrong plan- 
ted Bodies of Trees, are longer growing, and 
ſo become ſet and ſtunted in fes than half 
their time, as may appear by the knotty, 
moſſy Bodies and brouſy Heads of Oaks, 
Aſhes, and Beeches, Ac. and that in ſome 
ot my own Fields, which was cauſed at firſt 
I ſuppoſe by their being too deep planted, 
that obliged their Roots to make their way 
into, and ſeek their Food amongſt the red 
Clays, that lie about two Foot lower than 
the Surface; while ſeveral others, that are 
planted high and near them, flouriſh and 
grow in clean upright Bodies and thriving 
Heads: This has brought on neceſſitous 
Conſequences, that has obliged many Own- 
ers of luch Trees to cut them down in this 
their ſtunted Condition at lets than half Age, 


which is the time that a well planted Tree 


runs and grows more in one Year than for- 
merly in teveral, as I ſaid betc e; by which 
may plainly appear the great Value, Moment 
and Importance of high ſowing and ſetting 
at firſt the Seeds and Sets of theſe Timber 
Trees, becauſe an Error in the beginning is 
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the worlt of Errors, as being moſt difficult 
to redreſs, and oſten irreparable; and I think 
I may ſay, that whcereyer a Seed or Set at 
firſt is put into the Ground too deep, it will 
never make à good Tree of any fort. 


Rs 
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M Y be done by planting the A- 

corn at every torty Foot Diitance, in 
Rows or otherways. Firſt, make a Hole of 
three or tour Foot Diameter, and a Foot or 
two deep; lay the Earth about the Edge of 
the fame in tmall Parcels, the beginning of 
Winter, for the Froſts to {hoal and iweeten a- 
gainſt the Spring: Or, if you are to plant 
theſe Holes at Allhallautide, than they mult 
be preparcd accordingly before; fo that ei- 
ther then, or at Spring, they may bel a fine 
Tilth and looſe Order, and when fo, thruſt 
three, {ix or nine Acorns in the Circumfe- 
rence of each Hole, about halt a Finger's 
depth, which by the next Year will be up, 
and then may be drawn all that are fuper- 
fluous, and only the Maſter-Shoot left; at 
this rate there will be twenty ſeven Oaks 
lett in a ſquare Acre of Ground, at one in 
cach Hole: After this the Grouad about the 
young Tree mult bc carefully Houghed ſeve- 
ral times a Year, tor ten or twenty Years, 
and Fences made about each Oak. 
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Tr1s way will certainly do very well, 
but the exceſſive Charge that attends the 
yearly Management of the Oaks for ſome 
Years, is ſeemingly to me a little diſcourage- 
ing, tho? in proceſs of Time, I believe, it will 
pay a Man in proportion, to fifteen or twenty 
Shilling each Oak at twenty Years End, pro- 
vided their Side-Shoots are duly trim'd, and 
Underwood not planted amongſt them till 
ſix or eight Years be paſt, left it get up and 
top the young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 


Remarks on the Second METHOD. 


3 way has this Advantage, that the 
Roots of the Acorns has wider and 
looſer Room to run into than the former; 
and therefore I mutt needs ſay is an excel- 
lent Method ; becauſe the hollownels, tine- 
neſs, and ſweetneſs of any Earth, contribute 
greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 
table therein planted ; and were it poſſible 
always to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a 
looſe Mould, an Oak, or any other Tree, 
would certainly attain its full Bulk in half 
the uſual time it does: This I have in pro- 
portion ſeen experienc'd by a Tree's Growth, 
that was ſet in a Pit or Hole of looſe Earth 
of a large Extenſion, which out- run all the 
Trees in quickneſs of Shoot that ever I faw : 
Here the Acorn may be ſet as ihallow as a 
+ Perſon thinks fit, and the Graund about them 


tor 
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for twenty Years together houghed and al- 
ways kept cican from the Tyranny of choak- 
ing Weeds; and here as the Tree grows up, 
ſhould a Perion annually obſerve to rub the 
Body with a Hair Cloath, or Back of a 
Kntte, the firſt Application to be made uſe 
of in dry Weather, the latter in Wet, which 
will dilate its Bark, and open its Pores for 
readicr receiving the Sun's Warmth, and the 
Rain's Moiiture, that will feed and aſſiſt a 
Tree more than is generally thought of: 
It is this that keeps off that grand Enemy 
the Moſs, which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more that want this fort of 
Husbandry. 


TüESsE Holes may be made in Rows to 


anſwer both ways of the Field, that the 
Plough may thereby have room to paſs and 
repaſs the croſs and long ways of this Ground 


the better, and for the great Conveniency of 


Ploughing and Sowing any fort of Grain, or 
Graſs Seeds on the tame for the firſt ten 
Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks have 
got good Roots, and their Heads high enough 
in the Air as to be out of Cattle's reach: 
But then here may ariſe an Objection, that 
the young Oaks will ſurely ſuffer, if not ruin- 
ed, by the Horſe, Cow, and Sheep, that may 
be turned into this Ground to feed, if the 
Oaks be not fenced in. To this I anſwer, 
that to avo:d the great Expence of Cooping 


and Fencing each Tree, I would turn no 
Cat- 
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Cattle into this Ground, but ſupply it a- 
ther way, and that is, if Grain is on it, tien 
as ſoon as it is got off, plough it up, ard 
ſow it in the next Spring with more Grain 
or Graſs; if the latter, then it may be ict 
to grow, and mow two or three Years ſuc- 
ceſſively, to the great enriching of the 
Ground; if, again, Corn is to follow that, 
it's only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 
and dreſs it with Dung or other Manure; 
and fo likewiſe for the Seeds or Sets of Un- 
derwood that 1s to grow thereon, and tur- 
niſh this Field for ever after. 

HERE therefore by a right Management, 
the Charge of Fencing the young Oaks a- 
bout, may be ſaved, and the Ground alto- 
gether as well enjoyed to Profit; but then, 
as a Safeguard to both, there ought to be, 
not only an outſide Hedge and Ditch, but 
alſo good Railing within-lide, by driving a 
large Oaken Stake at every five Foot diftance, 
and pinning or nailing thereto three or four 
Rows of Rails, about four Inches deep each 
Rail; this will be an effectual Guard, with 
the help of a Man's over- ſight now and then, 
and a forbidding Fence againſt thoſe Night 
Encroachers and Invaders of a Mans Pro- 
perty, who make it their Buſineſs to take all 
Advantages of a diſtant Piece of Ground, 
ſo planted and ſowed with Acorns, and have 
ſpoiled ſeveral Acres by their Horſe and 
Sheeps biting the leading Shoots betore Be 
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firſt ſeven Years was over, for the Lucre of 
the Graſs that grows between the young 
Trees. But it a Fence or Coop was at firſt 
ſet about each Hole, that would not ſecure 
the Underwood trom the Damage of Cattle, 
which atterwards is to grow between them : 
Whereas this infide Railing round the Field 
at firſt, will laſt twenty Years, and thorough- 
ly ſecure both the Oaks, Corn, Grafs, and 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts, and 
greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. 

Tiis Method of planting Acorns in 
Holes, is not altogether confhned to a Year, 
or half a Year's preparation of the Ground, 
but may be done on a ſudden : For ſuppoſe 
I had a mind to get a Wood of Oak, Aſh, or 
Beech on a Wheat or other Stubble, or 
Meadow Ground; then at Allbollautide, or 
at Spring, I would dig my Holes at forty 
Foot diſtance, and at the ſame time bring as 
much Virgin Mould to the Place as is ne- 
ceſſary, and carry as much to fill up its va- 
cancy, which is only an Exchange, but great- 
ly to our Purpoſe in forwarding the Oak's 
Growth; or elſe I would mix Soot, Rabits 
Dung, or Fowls Dung, Sc. with the natu- 
ral Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put it in again. It Graſs Ground, the Turf 
muſt lie at bottom. In this I would plant my 
Acorns directly; the reſt of the Ground may 
be ploughed and ſowed according to diſcre- 
tion, with Corn or Grals, as I have before 

nated. 


e 
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hinted. By this no time is loft, and all the 
Encouragement that can well be given, is 
here made uſe of. Here is ſaved that great 


Charge and Trouble of Summer-waterings, 


that a planted Acorn does not require. Here 

is ſaved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of 

tranſplanting ; and here is a Tree to come 

up, that will be ſtronger in the Ground, and 
row faſter than any Set whatſoever. 

Ie the Oak is to grow in Parks or other 
Places, where the Herbage is to be fed by 
Dear or other Cattle, then fixty or ſeventy 
Foot is but a due diſtance tor the growth of 
ſuch Tree and Grals ; and by how much 
they are planted aſunder, the more the Oak 
enjoys a tree Air, circulation of its Sap, and 
perſpiration of its worſer Part, which is al- 
ways more promoted and furthered in its 
Head, if the Side-Shoots are conſtantly 
pinch'd or pulled oft, and the Ground once 
a Year digged about the Oaks Roots at every 
Michaelmas, and aftewards kept diſhed in a 
Bowil-like manner for the better receiving 
the nutritious Rains. 

Tus an Acre of Ground, worth but five 
or ten HHillings an Acre a Year, may be im- 
proved to near, if not quite, twenty, with a 
trifling Charge, which too plainly diſcovers 
the Indolence of many able Owners who are 
wanting in doing themſelves and the Na- 
tion thus great and good Service. 


I HAvE 
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I HAVE forborn to ſet down particular 
Calculations of the ſeveral Charges and Ex- 
pences of Railing and Fencing in the Holes 
and Field, becaule that is obvious to every 
Farmer, and is of a greater or leſſer Amount, 
according to a Perſon's Conveniency of ha- 
ving Wood and Servants of his own ; or as 
that part of the Country, where the Opera- 
tion 1s performed, is nearer or further off 
from London. 


A Third WAx. 


'A ND that is, when by ſeveral Plough- 
ings and a good Dreſſing, the Earth is 

got into good Order, and hes in broad Lands; 
to ſow the Acorns half under Thorough, and 
half on the Surface, as we often do Peas and 
Horſe Beans: At firſt the Man ſows halt the 
Seed all over the Piece of Ground, and 
ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſhble ; when 
that is done, he ſows the other half over 
the ſame Ground, and harrows them in; 
this fecures one half however from the Fowls 
and Weather: But this according to the 
Mind of each Perſon ; for my part, I am 
for following the Steps of Nature as cloſe 
as I can, and I think I cannot copy her 
more nearly than harrowing in the Acorns 
as I have ſaid before, that they may grow 
from the very top of the Earth, as all do 
that fall from Trees, or dropt and lett by 
Fowls 
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Fowls or Mice; as it alſo is, with the 
great Numbers of Cherry-trees that grow 
in our Woods, occaſion'd by the Stones that 
the Fowls drop from their Beaks and Bodies. 


Remarks on the Third METHOD. 


Conress that where the Ground is a true 

Loam, and that ploughed into a fine hol- 
low Tilth, and that again furthered by Cart 
Dungs ; the Acorn — may ſpeed we 
well, but without this Management, I thin 
it's but Male-practice, and will greatly en- 
danger bury ing. the Acorn; as I knew it once 
done ſome Years ago, by a Mans following 
the hows (= and ſtraining in the Acorns eve- 
ry ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, 
which abſolutely bury'd the Acorns, and the 
Owner loſt both his Hopes and Profit by fo 
doing ; becauſe the Earth was heavy and 
clung for want of ſeveral Ploughings that 
ſhould have preceded the ſow ing of the A- 
corns; and alſo for want of its being well 
dung'd, that would have put the Ground 
into good Heart, and kept it hollow for the 
free and eaſy ſprouting of the Seed. 


A Faurth War 


8, it opportunity does not anſwer a Per- 
lon's Inclination of ſowing the Acorn as 


ſoon as ripe; or that the Ground is too wet 
| and 
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and low for venturing them at that time of 
the Year; then the Owner may lay them in 
dry Sand upon a Layer of that, then a Lay- 
er of Acorns, and ſo on in a Tub, Barrel, or 
Room, which will ſtop the Acorns Growth, 
and make ic fit for ſowing in Februar) or 
March, in a true fine Tilth and well dreſs'd 
Ground. In this Cafe a Method ought to be 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situa- 
tion of the Place ; and therefore on ſuch a 
wet, low Earth, broad Lands are very im- 
proper to ſow the Acorn in, becauſe the 
Wets would chill and ſtunt the young Oaks, 
and hinder them from ever attaining a proper 
Bulk and Stature: For which reaſon, when 
the Ground is in true Order, and in broad 
Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel Plough, 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and ſtrain 
in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tho- 
roughs a little diftance in the Stitch ; then 
run the Plough between, which will make 
a Hollow or Henting that covers and fills in 
both the Thoroughs at once; and ſo on after 
this way throughout the Field ; leaving be- 
tween each Stitch or Ridge three, fix, or 
more whole Feet of whole Ground that is 
not to be medled with. This high ſowing 
on a Stitch will very much contribute to the 
preſervation of the Acorn, againſt the da- 
mage of Wets and Chills, that in many 
Grounds. is the bane of all things that grow 
therein. | | 


Remarks 
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Remarks on the Fonrth METH OD. 


As the Acorns are ſown in Stitches, or 
Ridges, atno greater Diſtance than what 
is neceſſary tor the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, 
there ſhould nothing elſe be ſuffered to grow 
but them, and this may be done by the In- 
terſpaces being kept clean with Houghs, and 
then the young Trees will have a great Ad- 
vantage by this high ſowing ; becauſe man 
of their Roots will run almoſt level wit 


the Ground, and be better watered by the 


Rains Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of 
the Stitches ; ſo that here will be nothing 
more to do, than looking after their Bodies 
and keeping them from Moſs, the growth of 
Side-Shoots, and thinning them where they 
are too thick. I have planted ſeveral Apple 
Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by this 
means grow as faſt again as thole in the 
Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have alſo 
ſeen à fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the 
Ground was flat and wettiſh, they planted 
the Trees on high Ridges made by the Foot 
Plough, by ridging up tour or ſix Foot broad 
of Earth. So likewite either in the Vale or 
Chiltern may Oaken Sets be planted on theſe 
Ridges, alone, or with fallow Sers or Cut- 


tings, Sc. 
G 4 
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A Fifth Way. 


AT Potter-End, about two Miles from 
me, (I am told by a Perſon now living 
that ſaw it) there was, about forty Years 
ago, half an Acre of Land ſowed with moſt 
ſorts of Seeds of Wood, that the Owner could 

et amongſt, which were Hazel Nuts ; theſe 
invited the Boys as carefully to carry them 
off, as he brought them on ; which Acci- 
dent fo inſtamp'd the Tranſaction on the 
Memory of thoſe that were Gatherers of the 
Nuts at that time, as cauſed them to re- 
member the Matter (as they ſay) truly well. 
And there is now on the ſame Piece of 
Ground, good Oaks, Beech, Aſh, Ic. that 
grow very well trom the Perſons harrowing 
all the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, he 
{owed Hens Dung all over the ſame, that 
by the Winter Rains was waſhed in before 
the next Summer: This Method was attend- 
ed with great Succeſs, for the Fowl Dung 
made the Seeds puſh up and run vigorouſly, 


ſo that they overcame the Weeds and made 


their Progreſs, without their hindrance. 
Remarks on the Fifth METH op, 


T 15 way is full Sowing and full Dreſ- 
fing at one and the ſame time, which 
admits of no other Improvement, than clean- 


ing 


* 
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ing, fencing in, pulling off the lateral Shoots 
as they appear, and thinning where they are 
are too thick. 


A Sixth War. 


THERE is in my Neighbourhood a 
Man that the Farmers ia general al- 
low to underſtand Country Affairs very 
well, and is often imployed in Wood Work, 
who ſays, that if a Piece of Ground is de- 
ſigned tor a Wood of Oak, there is not (in 
his Opinion) a better way to obtain it, than 
to plough, dung, and let it run over with 
wild Grats and Weeds, which it will do in 
one Summer, and at the End thereof, about 
Allballandtide or ſooner, to ſow one Buſhet 
of Acorns, or more broad Caſt on each A- 
cre thereof; and do nothing more than fence 
in the Ground from damage of Cattle, to 
have a Wood the quickeſt and in the beſt 
manner of all others — his Reaſons for ſo 
doing are theſe, vis. 
FIS r, this Graſs and Weeds, by its large 
Burthen, will cauſe a great Hollowneſs on 
the Surface of the Ground, which by its dy- 
ing on the ſame, becomes one of the beſt 
Manures, not only by helping to keep in the 
Spirit of the Earth, which all Shades cer- 
tainly contribute too, but returns faline, 


nitrous, and ſulphurous Qualities back again, 


by the Dung and Dreſſing this rotted Fogg 
G 2 makes, 
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makes, and thereby brings the Ground under 
a gradual Fermentation, and hollow, ſpungy 
Texture of Parts, as is moſt evidently felt 
by the ſoft, hollow Tread of ones Foot in 
woody Grounds ; or where a good Crop of 
Peas, or other Stover in great Quantities has 
been taken off. * 
SECONDLY, That this and all Ground has 
ſuch a Suction and Attraction inherent to 
its Nature (as being the Mother of all 
Things) as will eagerly draw all forts of 
Seeds into its Surface; and therefore it is, 
that the Earth freely receives and ſhelters 
the Acorn, fo that it will lie in this looſe, 
mellow, moiſt, warm Earth ; and by next 
Summer grow with great Vigour, and be 
detended trom the damage of Droughts b 
the Cover of this Graſs and Fogg ; whic 
by yearly Conſuming on the Ground, be- 
comes a yearly Dreſſing to the young Oaks, 
and will puſh them on with great Fertility. 


Remarks on the Sixth METH op. 


[| Can't ſay, but this way has a probabilit 
of Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it is fo 
near that of Nature; for in a four Acre 
Meadow of my own, adjoyning to my Houſe, 
there were reckoned by the Mowers to be 
two Hundred young Oaks, about fix Inches 
long, that ſpontaneouſly grow up from the 
Acorns that were brought there by the pe? 
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eſt Artiſts in the World, the Fowls and Mice; 
who made this Piece of Ground their Ren- 
dezyous to feed on the Acorns, that they col- 
lected and brought from the adjacent Woods. 
My number are fifteen incloſed Fields, con- 
ſifting of Meadows and ploughed Grounds, 
nine others I rent of our Parſon : Now in all 
the Wheat and Meadow Fields, I believe I 
may ſay, there were growing this Summer, 
1732. few or more young Oaks from the A- 
corns that Birds and Mice brought on the 
Ground, from Trees that the Year betore 
were almoſt full of them ; by which it ap- 
pears, that the Fowls and Mice are the 
firſt Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns 
in the Meadows and ploughed Grounds ; 
becauſe its Body being a large Solid, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be ſcattered over ſuch 
Grounds by the Wind ; and why the Mea- 
dow, or any other ſmooth ploughed Ground 
{hould have a greater ſhare of this Seed, than 
the rough, clatty Land, is eaſily accounted 
tor : becauſe here is ſmooth walking, and 
eaſier Acceſs to each others Company, which 
is agreeable to Fowls as well as Beaſts; and 
here is the Place that they are beſt acquaint» 
ed with, from their uſual frequenting at o- 
ther times in the-Year, in queſt of Worms, 
Snails, Ic. which in the rough Grounds can- 
not be fo pleaſant, becauſe they there muſt 
look before they ftep, and fo loſe in a great 
Meaſure their Enjoyment in teeding on this 
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delicious Food, which they are always moſt 


pleaſed with, when they can eat it in an un- 
obſtructed Piece of Ground: Here it is then 
that they ſcatter this Seed, and ſometimes 
leave it on the ſame by way of Magazine, 
and Proviſion againſt their next Hunger; 
and ſometimes they bring to theſe Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always all 
eaten; at other times they are ſuddenly ſca- 
red and frighted from the Spot of Ground, 
which in their precipitated Fright cauſes 
them to leave and forget the Acorns they 
lately brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, 
Crow and Jay: The Rook upop this Ac- 
count is the buſieſt, and moſt common Fowl 
of all others, by reaſon of their greater 
Numbers; and it is diſputed by ſome, whe- 
ther they don't bring ſeveral Acorns in that 
Bag which generally hangs under the old 
ones Throat, and diſgorge them as Pigeons 


do Peas and Beans at their Pleaſure : We 


are very ſenſible they bring Worms and Wa- 
ter in this Bag, to feed their young Ones 
with; and nothing but the bigneſs of the 
Acorn makes us doubt their not doing ſo by 
this, in order to make their Hoards at the 
bottom of a Furze-buſh, and other Places 
which the Furze-men often find, as well as 
Walnuts that the Rooks thruſt in with their 
Beaks; by which means, are the many young 
Oaks ſeen on Commons, that are cut down 
when the Furzens are, by the Strokes of 


their 
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their Two-handed long Bills; for it often 
happens that a great deal of this Seed is en- 
vellop'd and covered by the Moſs and Graſs, 
that the hollow Earth in ploughed Grounds 
will readily and naturally receive, nouriſh, 
and cauſe the ſame to ſtrike its Radicle into 
it; where, at that time of the Year, it has 
more than ordinary Encouragement to grow, 
becauſe the Rains and Dews are moderate, 
and the Ground about Michalemas time un- 
der a fertile, bearing State ; and by thus 
getting Root eaſily, it ſecures it felf againſt 
the Violence of the Winter Froſts and Wets. 
It is common about Marlow in Berkſhire for 
the Boys to follow the Rooks, to get the 
Walnuts they bring and leave on the Grounds 
there. Alſo in the Grove Meadows, a Mile 
below Iuingboe, a Plow-man told me he had 
ploughed up great Numbers of Acorns, and 
Walnuts this Summer, 1732. when he turn- 
ed up the Ant-hills with the long, wide 
Sharr'd-foot Plough ; theſe he concluded 
were brought thither by the Rooks, who 
teed on them there for their greater Safety 
and Repoſe ; and thoſe that were left, were 
carried away by the Mice, for their Winter 
Proviſion ; for the Rook is a ſubtil Fowl, 
and will ſtrip a Walnut Tree in a little time, 
and will hoard them, as knowing they will 
be ſoon depriv'd of that Opportunity, by 
their being gathered; and fo of the Acorn, 
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I have ſeen them rid a Tree preſently, by 


their great Numbers. 

HENCE it is, that I infer, that a Mea- 
dow or prepared ploughed Ground, that lies 
at a {mall diſtance from a Wood of Oak, 
and in an undiſturbed Situation, may poſſi- 
bly have conſiderable Numbers of young 
Oaks grow on the fame, beſides what are 
produced by lowed Acorns and planted Sets, 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, 
and feeding on them there, in a plentiful 
Maſt Year. And if this Field, or Piece of 
Ground, lics in reach of the Wind's Power, 
by which they may be conveyed from ſome 
neighbouring Wood, Hedges or ſingle Trees, 
then will there be as numerous an Iſſue by 
Aſhen, Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Aſps, 
and white Wood, as will quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and out-do the very 
next Field that was ſowed or ſet too deep. 
But I would here be underſtood, that I am 
not a direct Votary for any ccrtain Streſs to 
be laid on this Method of encreaſing a Wood 
of Oak, Beech, Aſh, Sallow, gc. only to 
ew the poſſibility and probability of aug- 
mentiag one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; 
for it may be depended on, that ſowing and 
planting the Acorn and Ser, is much the 
ſurer way. 
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The Seventh W 4 v. 


IN ſome part of Hampſhire I have been 

creditably informed, that it has been the 
Practice of ſome, to plant a Piece of Ground 
with young Oaken Trees, as being thought 
to be the quickeſt way of all others to get a 
Wood; but then this Method is contfined 
only to the Power of thoſe Who are Owners 
of a Wood already, or at leait but to few 
others; and chen they dig and take up a 
young Oak, perhaps ot four, five, ſix or eight 
Foot high, with ſuch a Ball or Parcel of 
Earth, as when carefully carried and tranſ- 
plarted with the Roots in it, and put into 
Holes duly prepared before-hand, will grow, 
flouriſh, and come to perſection much ſooner 
than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and by lo- 
ſing Part, or all of its Tap-root, will com- 
mence its new Growth horizontally, and get 
its Nouriſhment from the very beſt Part of 
the Ground, I mean the Surface; and this 
Work ſhould be done in October, as the very 
beſt time in the whole Year ; or in Froſty 
Weather, by digging ſome time before a- 
bout the young Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth 
is hard Frozen abouts its Roots, then take 
up the Tree and that together, and carry it 
on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the Place 
deſigned, and ſtake or fence it up very well, 
as directed for the Beech; thus an Oaken 


Wood 
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Wood may ſooner than ordinary be brought 
into a State of Perfection. 

Tu E latter End of November, 1732. was 
the firſt Froſt that happened this Winter, 
when ſeveral Firr Trees, I believe twenty 
high, and eight Inches diameter in Body, 
were tranſplanted in this manner, on a Com- 
mon near me, with a Beech at every ten 
Foot diſtance between them, for covering 
the View of an old Houſe that ſtood at the 
End of a Viſto; the Turf was firſt pared off, 
and the under Mould looſened ; on this they 
planted the Trees, and mounded them up 
with Turt they pared off about the Place, 
which was ſufficient with the Earth they 
brought with the Trees Roots ; putting at 
the ſame time, Wheat-ftraw between the 
layings on of the Turf, to keep the Froſts 
off in Winter, and the Drought of the Sun 
and Air in Summer; after this, they ſtaked 


each Tree with four Poles, of about ten 


* 


Foot long. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
BEECH. 


HE white, or filver Beech is the moſt 
common in thef: Parts, where we a- 
bound in Mountains and hilly Grounds 

of Chalks, Clays, Gravels and Loams, which 
make conſiderable returns of Profit to their 
Owners in the Growth ot this moſt yalua- 
ble Tree: "Tis this Tree that makes many 
Parts of Exgland happy in its Productions, 
and chiefly becauſe it will grow on the Sides 
and ſteep Declivities of chalky Hills, where 
no other Timber will thrive fo well; as 
may be ſeen in that long Chain of high 
Grounds, that runs from *Dxx#/able to near 
Walli ford, which is above twenty Miles to 
the Weſtward, and lies moſtly contiguous to 
the fertile Vale of Ailesbum. 

' Tax Black-grain'd or Black-bark'd Beech, 
whoſe Wood is of a longer Duration, will 
thrive, and make its plentiful Returns of 
Wood, and Maſt in the Flats and Levels of 
this our Chiltern Country ; and to ſpeak more 
general, they both anſwer ſo well in any of 
theſe Grounds, that I don't perceive any re- 
gard 1s had to the particular Species of the 
Beech in ſowing the Maſt, or making Plan- 
rations by Sets, But it is certain, that - 
e OY ther 
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ther ſort of Beech will grow to any purpoſe 
in the large Vale of Ailesbury, or in any wet, 
mooriſh Ground; yet will thrive very faſt, 
and to a monſtrous Size, in our Loams, Clays, 
and chalky Grounds, Ic. in the Chiltern; 
inſomuch, that I knew one felPd in Aſbridge 
Park that had one hundred fifty ſeven Foot 
of Timber in it, beſides twenty one Stack 
of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots, 
and three Hundred of Faggots. Where alſo 
may now be ſeen great Numbers of very 
large Beech Trees, as being accounted by 
good Judges, one of the beſt wooded Parks 
In England. This utterly confutes what a 
modern Author fays, That wherever the 
Oak thrives the Beech will, and that they 
delight very much to grow together 
Whereas ſome of the greateſt Oaks have, and 
do flouriſh in this Vale, that refuſes Enter- 
tainment to the Beech, notwithſtanding the 
many Attempts that have been made by ſeve- 
ral to obtain their Growth there; particu- 
larly by Sir Thomas Leigh, the preſent Re- 
prefentative for Ailesbury; by their ſowing 
the Maſt, and planting young Beeches a- 
mongſt, or near their Oaks, within a few 
Miles of that Town, but to no purpoſe ; for 
the Beech will never make a good Tree in 
their vale, ſpewey, and wet Soil; nor will 
the Oak, nor indeed any other Timber Tree, 
grow to any profit in chalky Grounds ; which 
obliged our Fore-fathers, as well as thoſe 2 
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the preſent Age, to ſet the Sides of their 
chalky Hills, c. with Beech-maſt, where 
this Tree will run up to a vaſt height with 
great Expedition; as may be ſeen on that 


worthy Gentleman's Eſtate, Joh» Duncombe, 


Elq; at 'Barly-Ezd, near me: Nor can I be 
of Opinion, that the Oak and Beech grow 
beſt together ; but on the contrary, I believe 
them beſt in their own Company, becauſe 
the Beech grows too faſt for the Oak's Pace; 
and as it Nature delighted her felt with the 
entire Growth of each fort, it generally 
happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood 


of Oak has been fell'd, a Wood of Beech 


has ſpontaneouſly ſucceeded; and when this 


has once got Dominion, it will be ſure al- 


ways to remain Maſter. This very Caſe 
has happen'd to Sir Will;am Stanhope's Wood, 


about twenty Years ago, within a Quarter of 


a Mile of my Houſe, called The Great Hoo, 
where the young Beeches grow ſo faſt in 
the room of the Oaks, that it is thought, 
they will be fit to fell about twenty Years 
hence. 

THis Tree furniſhes Boards for Out- 
ſides of Barns, Floors of Chambers, and for 
Threſhing, Wood for Fellows of Wheels, 
Frames ot Chairs, Ship and Mill-wrighr, 
Turners of hollow Ware, and even for Wain- 
{cot : In the Water this Wood is faid to lie 
Hundreds of Years without decay, which 
makes it ſo ſerviceable in Millwork, We 

at 
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that they have chiefly by theſe Means pro- 
ved it Timber, which formerly in many Pla- 
ces was deem'd otherwiſe, particularly in 
Hertfordſhire. A famous Inſtance of which, 
happened between Uxley, Eſq; Deten- 
dant, and the Rev. Mr. Biby of Carrington, 
Plaintiff, about the Year 1725; the Conteſt 
was ſome tune before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, but was at laſt given in Favour of 
the Defendant, on Account of its Timber 
Uſes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houle-building, c. fo that in Hertforaſbire 
it is now deem'd Timber, as well as before 
this Tryal ; it was in Backs after twenty 
Years old, and then Tythe free ; but if any 
Beech is fell'd, and another from the ſame 
grows up, this is to be Tythed whenever it 


15 cut down- ; 


Of the Sap of BztcH, and how to get it out. 


HE Sap of this Tree is more deſtruc- 
tive to its Wood, than any other Tim- 
ber fort whatſoever ; therefore ?tis a uſeful 
Art how to get it our ; tor 'tis this Sap that 
breeds the Worm faſter, and in more abun- 
dance _than in any other, cauſing a ſwift Rot 
and other Mistortunes ; which very material 
Point has not as I know of been yet wrote 
of by any Author; and it is fo pertectly 
neceſſary, to get the Sap out of the Beech 
by ſome Means or other, before the ww 
cor. 
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{cot Boards or Planks, c. are made uſe of; 
that otherwiſe they will bulge out and in 
for many Years, as the Weather is moiit or 
dry ; and fo it will in Flooring-boards, not- 
withſtanding they are nailed dow ever ſo 
faſt; as I have proved in a Garret-floor of 
my own, which uafortunately fired by a 
Neighbour's Houſe, but ſeveral of the Beech- 
en-boards were preſerved and laid down a- 
gain, ſince which they never ſtirred : There- 
tore if Sap could be got out, I doubt not 
but they would lie as well as other Boards, 
as plainly appears by theſe of mine that were 
ſcorch'd, and the Sap burnt out: But in the 
two Inch Plank for Barn Flooring, where 
they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they _ lie well enough for many Years ; 
if immediately after ſawing they are thrown 
into a Pond or River, and there let lain four 
or five Months, after which they muſt be 
thoroughly dried and layed twice. The 
PraQtice of an old Carpenter by me, is, to 
cut this Tree down in Winter, and let it he 
on the Ground two Years, till the Wood be- 
gins to be [potted or motled ; then he cuts 
it into Planks or Boards, and foaks them in 
freſh Water; but if a Perſon had the Con- 
ventency of falt Water, I ſhould think that 
would be much better : By this time, he 


ſays, the Sap is ſo deadned and hardaed, that 
the Worm cannot breed to ſoon, nor fo much 
in it; and has himſelf ſome in good Order 


now, 
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now, that were lain above thirty Years ago 
as Flooring Boards ; for which uſe, thirteen 
are commonly ſaved of ſolid Timber a Foot 
broad, but more for Barn- ſides, becauſe the 
_ the Board, the leſs Power the Worm 


of Beech Trees, whoſe Bodies do 
not exceed twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; 
that firſt ſhould be hewn and ſquar'd, and 
Mortaiſes made ready for Plates, Chimney 
Pieces, and alſo for Somer and Joyſts, c. 
then they may be lain in length and ſupport- 
ed at each End, ſo that four, five or fix to- 
ether may lie even and cloſe together, a- 
t a Foot or two higher than the Ground; 
under theſe may Furzen, Fern, Straw, Sha- 
vings, or Faggots be put to burn all their 
Out- ſides till t 
this will ſo embitter the Wood, and roaſt 
out its Sap, that there will be but ſmall En- 
couragement left for the Acorn to lodge and 
breed ; becauſe the Worm undoubtedly has 
a Taſte, tho' an Inſect, and therefore will 
conſequently leaye the tainted Wood, or die 
in it, and be prevented afterwards by this 
Extraction of the Sap, which is the prime 
Cauſe of their firſt Encreaſe. Theſe Somers 
and Joyſts will lie very well next a Fire, 

and 


ey have a thin, black Cruſt; 
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and where their Ends do not reſt on damp 
Walls ; but be they any where, their Ends 


| ſhould firit be dipt in melted Pitch, as a Pre- 


ſervative; I know of two Houles that now 
have Somers and Joyſts of this Wood, in one 
they have lain fifty Years, as the Tenant 
ſays, and the other thirty. 


A Third WAV. 


A CCORDING to the modern Prac- 
tice, and indeed far the beſt it is, inſtead 

of cutting this Tree down in Winter, as the 
uſual way has been, to fell it about a Fort- 
night after Miaſummer, when it is reckoned 
in full Sap, or in its molt flouriſhing, State 
for that then its Juices are at the thinneſt; 
and ſtrongly employed in Branches, Leaves 
and Fruit; and then it is, the, Body has the 
leaſt Share of Sap in it; therefore: it, wilh be 
much more run out, exhauſted and dryed a- 
way by the Sun's Heat, than it fallen in 
Winter: Now the Benefit of this entire 
new Method is not a little, for it has been 
proved, that the Wood of a Beech Tree ſo 
telled, has endured much longer found, than 
that cut down in Winter; the Tryal was by 
letting both theſe Trees lie on the Ground 
in the open Weather; aud in very few Yeaps 
the Winter Tree was worm: eaten, and be- 
gan to rot, When the other remain'd clear 
and ſound; ſo that the very beſt way 7 
H chat 
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that is practiſed in my Knowledge, is to fell 
this Tree in Summer, and let it lie one Year 
abroad with the Rind on, ſometimes turn- 
ing it; and then faw it into Boards or Planks, 
which muſt be laid in a Pond or River, three, 
four or five Months, till the Sap is ſoaked 
or waſhed out: This will keep the Boards 
from warping in a great Meaſure, and cauſe 
them to endure forty or fifty Years on Floors, 
and againſt the Sides of Barns, E9c. As to 
Capt. Cumberlanas Method (tor which he 
has a Patent) of extracting the Sap out of 
Planks for Ship-building, by ſweating them 
in hot Sand; I can't ſee how it anſwers, be- 
cauſe I have not ſeen the Experience of it ; 
But the Trencher-maker is ſo cautious of get- 
— Sap out of this Wood, that as ſoon 
as he has cut them out rough, he throws 
them into boiling Water, which directly 
brings out the Sap, and then they'll keep 
their white Colour, and be more free from 
the Worm; which jotherwiſe would in a 
N or two eat through their thin Sub- 
ce. 


Of the Management of the BEE cH, ia Tim- 
ber Uſes, &c. 


T”T HE beſt experienc'd Method, then, is 
to fell it in Summer, and faw it out di- 
realy for Timber uſe ; for that a Tree ſo 


cut into Pieces, is brought under the Power 
| | 0 
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of the Air much more and ſoaner than when 
in one round Body; and then mult be care- 
fully preſerved from the Sun and Wet under 
Cover; where the Sap will be ſooner dryed 
out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, 
and the Worm greatly prevented; for *tis 
certain the Sap of a Tree is in two different 
States in a Year: In Summer, a fluid, aque- 
ous Body, rarefied by Heat; in Winter, a 
glutinous Conſiſtence, denſified by Cold, 
which has cauſed different Opinions about 
its Circulation: One Author aſſerting it to 
aſcend and deſcend gradually all over the 
Tree, as the Blood moves in the Body of 
Animals: Another, that the Sap in the 
North-ſide is not always ſo thin as that in 
the South, and therefore denies it that Regu- 
larity ; and I have heard a Workman in this 
Wood ſay, that that Part of the Tree that 
ſtood to the South-eaſt Aſpect, rended or 
ſplit more firm and free, than the other con- 
trary Sides; But however that be, tis al- 
lowed, that the Sap is the immediate Cauſe 
of the Worms breeding; which being of a 
moiſt Nature, all Dryneſs is an Enemy to it, 
m- and by conſequence, a Conſervation of its 

Wood. In the late great Fire at AJesbary, 

there were ſome Timber Plates iaved, that 
is had lain ſixty Years in one of the Houſes 
there, and. ſhewn by an old Carpenter as 
thorough ſound Beech. So great a Friend 
is Cover and Dryneſs to this Wood, as has 


2 been 
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been obvious in a Chair that was made of 
it, which uſually was kept by the Fire, and 
is now in good Order at above thirty Years 
Old; when others that ſtood in a more 
dampiſh Place, rotted in ſeven Years. To 
avoid then the pernicious Effects of Damp- 
neſs, that ſuddenly helps the Sap in the pro- 
duction of the Worm and Rot; I here cau- 
tion every one concern'd in laying a Barn 
Floor with this fort of Wood, that they do 
not lay the Planks too near the Ground; if 
they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs than ſe- 
ven Years time; therefore the heſt Remedy 
is to lay them on Somer and Joyſts, about a 
Foot or two from the Ground ; tor nothing 
decays it faſter than to let it lie wet and dry; 
ſeveral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dr 

and high, and yet have an eaſy Paſſage with 
their- Cart or Waggon into the Barn, by a 
Riſing made of Boards, with croſs Ledges 
nail'd on the fame, to ftop the Horſes Feet, 
like that by which Horſes and Coaches ger 
into Ferry Boats; or by a riſing Ground 
made on purpoſe tor this Occaſion. Now 
there are two ways of laying theſe Planks to 
Fhreſh on, to- hinder their opening at the 
Joints. Which they are apt to do though 
laid twice) and letting the Corn through; 
one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the 
thier at Bottom, but this loſes too much of 
it; the Other is to make a Groove in each 


Plank, and put in a Slip of Wood, like 


a 
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a Lath, which the Carpenters call Tongue- 
ing it ; ſome alſo ſaw the Boards of Beech 
Feather-edg*d for the Sides of Barns, as be- 


lieving they beſt carry off the Water this. 


way. The Price of this Timber here, is ſix 
Pence the ſolid Foot: the Boards ſeven Shit- 
lings and ſix Pence a Hundred, and the PJanks 
for Threſhing Floors, two Pence Half-penny 
a Foot, both ſuperficial Meaſure. _— 


Of the Seed, or Maſt of the BEER. 


HE Beech excells all other Trees in 
Parks, Cc. for the Returns it makes of 


prodigious Quantities of {weet, healthful, 


Maſt, which greatly helps to ſubſiſt the red 
and fallow Dear ſometimes, for moſt part 


of the Winter, as I have ſeen in that of aſþ-; 
ridge, near my Houle, which is ſeven Miles 


about, and contains twelve or fourteen Thou- 


ſand Head of both ſorts. The expreſs'd Oyl 
of this Maſt, I have thought very pleaſant to 


my Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, 
and is faid to yield two Gallons from one 
Buſhel; then it one Hundred and Eight 


Trees on an Acre, at twenty Foot diſtance, : 


were to afford five Bulhels on each (inſtead 


of fifty as ſome reckon) that would amount 


to five Hundred and Forty Buſhels, which, 
according to this Calculation, will produce 
one Thouſand and Eighty Gallons of Oy], that 
may very well be allowed worth three Shil- 
lings per Gallon; and if only out of that 

3 Th Sum, 
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Sum, one Shilling was to come clear to the 

Owner, what an immenſe Profit muſt here 

be to thoſe that have great Numbers of A- 

cres of this Wood, befides the Benefit of 
the Timber's Growth; nor is the Hulls with- 

out their Value, for of this the Poor {weep 
up great Store for their Winter Firing ; and 

when the Maſt happens to be plentiful (which 

commonly is every ſecond or third Year) we 
Farmers generally get our Hogs almoſt half 
fatted, before we put them up for Bacon. 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Froſt, 
and- about the time of their Fall, makes the 
beſt of Mattreſſes to lie under a Feather-bed, 
or otherwiſe, that will continue ſweet feven 
or eight Years, by their Tenderneſs and looſe 
Lying; ſo that the Wood and Leaves make 
both Houſe and Bed, and the former the beft 
of Firing ; of which I have fent ſeveral 
Stacks to Mr. Roger Williams, at his Houſe 


in St. James's Street, who makes a great 


Conſumption thereof. 
To raiſe a BRE Wood from Seeds or Sets. 
HE Beech by its large Bud, diſcovers to 


the Country-man about Chri/tmas, that 


there will be a probability of a Maſt Seafon 
the fucceeding Summer; and when the Bloom 
out of this Bud ſhews it felf, as it will fome- 
times near an Inch long, 'with a fort of 
rough Head, ſomewhat like a Golling; it 
is then a Confirmation, if the — of 

| _—_ ea- 
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Weather does not deſtroy it. Beeches are 
beſt raiſed from their which are uſu- 
ally ripe ſome time in October or November, 
when they ſhould be gathered and directly 
ſown, on Ground that has before been ſufh- 
ciently Ploughed into a fineneſs, and duly 
manured: But if this Work is deferred till 
the Spring, then the Seed muſt be laid in 
dryed Sand, and not into that which is wet 
or damp; for then their Radicles will be in 
Danger of Sprouting before the ſowing Sea- 
ſon comes on, and that is when the great 
Frofts and Colds are moſtly over, which 
happens ſometimes in Febr#ary. This Seed 
differs from all other Timber forts, in that 
it comes firſt up with the Seed on its Head, 
opening in two Parts like a Kidney-bean, 
then ſucceed two Leaves, and fo proceeds; 
*tis therefore that this Seed muſt be ordered 
accordingly, for as it is obliged to make its 
way out of its native Mould, under the dif- 
advantage of ſuch a large open Head, it re- 
quires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is ſown, otherwiſe it will lie and 
rot, as not being able to make its way 
through; ſo that to ſow it in a ſtiff, clotty 
Soil, or to plough it in under thorough, 
or ip ſet it deep, is downright burying it, 
tothe Owner's lols and diſappointment : And 
as this Deſcription of the Seed, and Caution 
of its firſt Management, has been wanting 
in all Authors I ever met with; I ſhall there- 
H 4 tore 
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Ire adviſe my Reader to ſow two Buſhels 
of this in its Hull, or without, on an Acre, 
broad Caſt, en broad Lands, well harrowed 
in both ways, on ſuch Ground, and at ſuch 
tune as is before directed; to that I ſhall not 
further enlarge on this Particular, becaule 
what I have writ of the Acorn may lufnce, 
in ſhewing the turther ordering of tlus; 
I only hall add, notwithſtanding ail that is, 
or can be faid of the ſeveral Methods to ger 
a Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Aſh, and 
many others, yet is there none to perfect and 
genuine as that which is raiſed directly from 
the Sced; becauſe no tranſplanted Set or 
Tree can poſſibly be taken trom one, and 
replanted in another Earth, without Violence 
done to ſome ot its fine Capiiliary Roots, 
which has been the Occaſion of many ill 
Conſequences, too long here to enumerate; 
and therefore the Secondhand Way is only 
to be made ufe of, where the firit can't con- 
veniently be done; for 'tis obvious to com- 


mon Reaſon, that the Root of any Tree 


has the moſt propitious Opportunity of mak- 
ing its gradual Growth from its Radicle or 
Sprout, tliat never afterwards mects with 
Oppoſicion as tranſplanted ones do, that are 
not naturalized to the Ground, which is the 
Cauſe that there genial Roors poſh with 
more Vigour, grow ſtronger, and ftand 
in need of - fefs Watering, than the re- 
planted ones do; nor do I believe a Tree 

will 
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will be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed on 
the Spot from its Seed; and for ought I kiow 
it may be the real Reaſon, why the Elm that 
is generally tranſplanted, is often a more 
ſhaken and ſhatrered 'Tree in its Body, than 
any of the Timber fort are. In that Part of 
the Country, remote from Woods of Beech, 
the Maſt of this Tree may be tranſplanted, 
where it may be {own either in their Fields 
as atorelaid, or in their Nurſery- beds, in ſhal- 
low Drills well manured, as we do the 
French Bean; and this either in Ocroler or 
Febrzary, and afterwards tranſpianted into 
another Bed, at a Foot aſunder, till they are 
ot iuch a bigneſs as is deſired, to plant out 
tor good in a Hedge or Field: However, as 
I am now Writing from a woody Country, 
where Beechea Sets may be had in many 
Places; I ihall enlarge on the Propagation 
thereof, as being made uſe of by many here 
as the readieſt Way, particularly to raiſe 
Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, a- 
rite ſpontaneouſly great Numbers of young 
Shoots, which about O#-ber (for that is the 
very belt time) may eaſily be drawn by a 
Man's Hand, eſpecially it great Rains have 
lately fell before; theſe, I fay, may be had of 
any Size, but the beſt in my Opinion are thoſe 
of two Foot long, for then the Set has com- 
monly a good Root, which a {ſmaller one 
has not; theſe muſt not have their "Tops cut 
off, tor then they will not grow, as 3 
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have experienc'd, that would not be con- 
vinc'd, till Tryal warranted the Truth; and 
of this, Authors have hitherto been deficient 
in their Writings, but theSide-branches ought 
not to be cut off, till they are at a ſufficient 
Height, and not then cloſe to the Body ; 
for the Becch either in Set or Tree, does not 
agree with the Edge-tool, like ſome others: 
This Order then to obtain a Wood by Tranſ- 
plantation, I propoſe to perform two ſeveral 
ways: Firſt, let the Ground be well fenced, 
plouglied, and manured in broad Lands; 
then on this level Earth run a Line croſs 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot 
diſtance, plant one or more of theſe Sets on 
the Surtace, and mould it up with a Border, 
putting a little Fern between, and ſome on 
the top, lcaving a ſmall Hollowneſs or Diſh 
about the Root, in the manner Cucumbers 
are ſet in a Garden, for the Water the bet- 
ter to deſcend to the Root; and when one 
Row 1s done, then move the Line toten or 
twenty Foot further, and fo on; theſe may be 
kept watered and houghed, according to the 
Pleaſure of the Owner, and artificial or na- 
tural Graſs, enjoy'd in the Interſpaces, c. 


Secondly, by the Plough, the Ground may 


be fo gathered into a four Thorough'd-ſtitch 
or Ridge, and on that may be made a Tho- 
rough or Gutter, by drawing the Plough 
once through the upper Part of it ; in this 


may be planted at every ten or twenty Foot 


diſtance 
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diſtance a young Beech, and the reſt of the 
Stitch fill'd up in a Row with Sets of Ha- 
zel, Sallow, and other Underwood, but fo 
that each Beech muſt be planted in one Row, 
againſt the middle Vacancy in the other 
Row that is to be at fix Foot —_ _= 
way will give an Opportunity to keep the 
. as I — ſaid — clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by Weeds, 
and thereby better watered by the Deſcent 
of the Land between the Rows, as may 
be teen at Sir Themas Seabright's Grounds, * 
near Market-Street ; by this Method, the 
Trees and Underwood are alſo better pre- 
ſerved againſt Thieves; for here a cut Stick 
may be eaſily miſſed, when thoſe planted 
promiſcuouſly are difficult of Diſcovery, 
which has ſo encouraged this fort of Rapine, 
that I have ſeen a young Beech of I believe 
twenty Years old, that was cut down, the 
Stump daub'd over with Dirt, and was car- 
rying away on a Fellow's Shoulder, when I 
met him in the Wood. a 


Of the Tranſplanting large Trees. 


N Commons, in Parks and other Places 
where the Maft can't be ſown, nor the 
Set commodioufly planted, then a Beech of 
ſeven or eight Foot high, and three or fix 
Inches diameter is beſt, which to do, the 
Method that is ſet down for young _ will 

wer 
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anſwer here: there are ſeveral of theſe plan- 
ted on our Green, with the upper Part of 
their Heads on, and only their Side-ſhoots 
trim'd up, with one great Stake drove into 
the Ground and tatiened with a Band to its 
Body, and then buſh'd up very well all 
round and high; theſe ſtand on a Barn, but 
it they are to be planted on Chalks, then a 
Hole mutt be firſt dug, and good Mould put 


in it. | 


Obſervations on TRANSPLANTING. 


\ HERE an old Beech has been felled, 
in order to raiſe another from the 
Shoot, that might ſpontaneouſly get up from 
the tame Place, there has been (everal Pomes 


of Palding brought upon the Spot of Ground 
to encloſe it: But it has been found by Ex- 


perience in many Inſtances at various Kinds, 
that there are ſeveral forts of Juices or Quali- 


ties in the Earth, with which it is impreg- 
nated by the original Creator, for the Nou- 
riſhment of the many forts of Species that 
grow therein, each particular having a Pow- 
er to extract and imbibe the ſame, atter his 


inherent: Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 


Texture of its Parts, which has been evi- 


dently proved, both in Trees, Corn, and 
Grals ; tur where an Oak, Beech, or Aſh 


has been fell'd, and another ſuffered to ſuc- 


ceed in the fame Place, by a Shoot from _ 
old 
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old Root, or another of the ſame Kind tranſ- 
planted in its Place; it will either be de- 
fective in its Growth, or elſe not grow at 
all, as is obvious in ſome of mine and others 
Grounds ; ſeveral of which fort I have cut 
down, and what moſt of our Country Car- 
penters are appriſed of, when they look at 
the bottom of the Tree; therefore when one 
ſort has been felPd, the Root ought to be 
extirpated, and one of another Specie plant- 
ed in its Room; and this Nature it felf 


dictates to us, according to what happened 


to my next Neighbour, who planted a young 
Apple Tree where an old one had been fell- 
ed, but it grew ſo flow, as provoked him 
to take it up, and put a {ſtandard Pear Tree 
in its Room, which now flouriſhes to his 
Satisfaction: The very ſame Reaſon accounts 
for the ſowing of Corn and Graſs; if Wheat 
direQly follows Wheat, and a Crop of Barly 
or Oats ſucceeds one and the ſame fort of 
Grain ; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 
they would certainly degenerate in a Degree, 
and prove a loſs both of Coft and Time; 


 whichis the very Cavſe why the Farmers in 


general find a Benefit in ſending ſome Miles 
tor different Seed; and ris as certain, where 
an old Beech has been cut down, that the 
Ground about it is fo impoveriſh'd by its 
long living in its Juices, as to make it barren 
to a Succeſſor of its own kind. 


13 
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To raiſe a BEA Hedge by Maſts or Sets. 


Y Maſt, either in the Month of O#s- 

be;, or in February, or March, it may 
be ſown in a Drill, almoft cloſe to each o- 
ther, and then the Earth covered lightly on 
the tame, and over that ſome Horſe- litter to 
deiend them from the Froſt and Sun, but not 
in too great a Quantity: This I ſuppoſe to 
be done in a Baak of Mould, thrown up by 
making, a Ditch of two Foot deep, and as 
much wide. But our common Method here 
is, to raiſe a Hedge by Sets, which is the 
quicker and readier Way ; for of late it has 
been diſcovered, that no Wood makes fo 
ſtrong and profitable a Fence on chalky 


Grounds as the Beech, becaute this will grow 


and flouriſh there when others will not. Ir 
was about the Year 1718, that I planted a- 
bove fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, and 
was eſteemed by proper Judges to be as fine 
a Hedge as ever they ſaw; for it was in ſome 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and ſo much 
Wood in it, as encourag'd me to make it laſt 


Winter, 1731. by plaiſhing it down. When 


I firſt begun making it, I proceeded thus, 
12. as I throw'd up my firſt Spit of Mould, 
I planted my Sets of about two Foot long 
in the fame, and ſo went on, planting them 
in a ſingle Row, as near together as their 


Roots would allow me ; on theſe I threw 
the 
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the reſt of the Mould that come out of the 
Ditch, but in doing it, I obſerved with a 
reat deal of Care, to lay, chamber, and 
pread their Roots, ſo that the Fibres might 
not touch one another, but be kept aſunder 
by the freſh Mould that was lain between 
and upon them, by which the Roots were | 
bedded, and grew ſome time ſingle in Vir- | 
gin Mould, as is the Nature of the firſt Spit; 
and when the ſecond was laid on, ſome 
Horſe-litter ſhould have been put between 
the Mould on the top, to keep the Froſt off, 
or the Sun from drying their Roots the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted 
| ſeveral white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts 
| grew very well, having the two great Ad- 
vantages of untry*d Earth, and a Ditch to 
; receive the young Roots; the tormer by its 
· rich nitrous Quality, and the latter by ſha- 
- ding, and watering the new ſpreading Fibres. 
4 I alto took care to pull up my Sets in an ad- 
e jacent Wood, in a moiſt time, for then fo 
e 
h 
* 
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much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 

cure them from being dry, which I pre- 

ſently tranſplanted (I think) in Ober, as | 

n the belt time in the whole Year; for then 

5, the Severities of Winter not being come on, 

d, the Roots directly ſtruck into the Ground a 

8 little, and thereby were capable of defend- 

T ing themſelves againſt the Extremities of 

ir Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor any other Cat- 
tle muſt have any Acceſs to them, the firſt 
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two or three Years ; for it they have, it's 
very likely they will deſtroy them, by their 
biting the Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub 
them with their Oily Wool, as to venom 
and impede their Growth; and theſe are not 
only an Enemy to the Beech, but indeed to 
all forts of Vegetables in their Youth, from 
the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more than 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe theſe 
being of the Tree kind, inſtead of running 
expeditiouſly upright, will get a. brouly, 
buſhy Head, like the ſhrubby Sort, that now 
grows on Hige:ixcton Common by Trine, oc- 
calion'd at firſt by the Cattle's Bite, or the 
People's untimely Cutting, for here they have 
free Liberty at certain times ſo to do; and 
then the Beech makes not a quarter Return 
of Profit, as they will if they get high e- 
nough out of the Cattle's way with their 
Top- ſhoots: Upon this careful Management, 
while in its Infancy, depends the Atter-tuc- 
ceſs of a Beech Hedge; even as it is with a 
Colt, who is check'd by being work'd too 
ſoon, will be ſhackled-ham'd, ſtunted, and 
complain ever after; fo will this, if bit at 
top, or made too ſoon, betore the Stems have 
Strength to endure the Chopof the Bill, and 
the violent Bendings of Part of their Bodies 
by Plaiſhiag down ; nor will this ſort of 
Wood rightly endure making in froſty Wea- 
ther, when by the Cut of the Tool, it will 
fly from ita Stem; cauted by the Saps being 

fro- 
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frozen into a glaſſy, brittle Subſtance; and 
alſo becauſe the Beech is more ſpalt and 
ſhort in it ſelf than many others be. By 
Drnſiable Downs, there was a beechen 
Hedge ſet about ten Years ago, but a greg 
many died tor theſe two Reaſons: Firit, Ihe, 
planted them too late, that the Droug ht o. 
vertook them upon the dry Chalk: Seconc!!y, 
They threw too much Earth upon their 92:5, 
inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing Rains 
from coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
ſo much of the Sun's Heat, as was neceſſa- 
ry to make the Rain more healthtul to 
them; fo that this lies in the Dilcretion of 
the Planter, who, to avoid Extreams, muſt 
endeavour to lay on ſuch a quantity of 
Mould, as will in a medium Way let both 
Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
allo proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, 
and in moſt other Souls, except in wet, 
marſhy and low, vale Grounds ; here indeed 
the Aquatick claims the beit Pretenſion, as 
out-doing all others in quickneſs of Growth. 
Jam very ſenſible of the two Objections a- 
gainlt a Beech Hedge; the firſt is, that after 
its firſt making, it will not grow 1o faſt as 
others, as hating to be check'd of its Tree 
Growth. 'To this I anfwer, That conſider- 
ing it will grow on a Chalk, where nothing 
elie will thrive ſo well, it ought to be pre- 
ferr'd. Secondly, That as it is of the Tim- 
ber Tribe, it is apt to ſtart and bulye out 
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in its Plaiſhes, and ſo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. To this I anſwer, That 
it is true, as it is of the Tree fort, it is apt 
to get out of the Courſe its Plaiſhes were firſt 
laid in ; but when this Hedge is made by a 
judicious Hand, it will in a great meaſure 
be prevented, by obſerving that theſe Plaiſhes 
are not left too thick in Subſtance, where 
the Chop or Bend is made, for it they are, 
then by its Strength it will raiſe it ſelf up; 
but when at the Cut or Bend of the Plaiih, 
it is left thin and ſlenderer than generally o- 
ther Wood is, it will lie in its due Order; 
and if white Thorn is made every ſecond 
Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollowneſs that 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent 
thoſe Inconveniences ; and if the Owner 
thinks fit to let any Maſter- plant ſtand to 
become a Tree, he has here that Opportu- 
nity, by ſingling them out, and letting them 
keep their Tree Growth. Before I conclude 
this Chapter, I have only this to hint, that 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken-thraſh- 
ing Floor, put halt the Planks into Water, 
two or three Weeks to ſoak out their Sap, 
and then laid one that was not wetted near 
to another that was, to prove the difference ; 
it happened that at fifteen Years end, that 
the ſoaked ones were as found as at firſt, 
when the others were very much rotted. 


CHAP. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the 
E L M. 


HE two forts of Elm I here write of, 
is the common Elm, and the witch 
Elm, without taking turther Notice 


-. * —'s * . 


theſe in its Returns of Value; or of the Seed 
of this Tree. which is ſo much diſputed by 
Vertuoſo's, otherways than what it is allow- 
ed by ſome of our obſerving Country Farm- 
ers, to fall from the Tree tomewhart like a 
Butterfly's Wing in April or My. But as 
I never knew it practiſed, to raiſe Ems by 
Seed, I {hall inſiſt on the common Method 
of propagating them by Sets, aad traniplant- 
ed young Trees. 

THESE Sets are generally got out of 
Hedges or other Places, from the Bottoms 
and Sides of the Elms, but better and in more 
abundance atter an old Tree has been lately 
fell'd; which ſhould be drawa very carc- 
fully in wet Weather in O::-/er, when the 
Mould about them is in a looſe Condition; 
for then it is we have the belt Opportunity, 
without forcing or ſtraining their Roots, 
which certainly is a great Hindrance to their 
future Growth, and not only this, but all o- 
ther Vegetables whatſoever tuiter upon this 
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Account; and I have oſten ſeen the very 
Skin, or Rind of the young Roots left be- 
hind in drawing, and then they'll never grow, 
at leaſt never make good Trees; ſo that 
where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and ſome Mould preſerved a- 
bout them, they are then 1n a true State of 
Tranfplantation ; and where they can only 
be had very ſmall, they may be enlarged by 
planting them in a Nurſery-bed, a Foot aſun- 
der, in Rows two Foot diſtance, there to 
remain two. or more Years, till their Dig” 
neſs anſwers your Pleaſure; and then only 
to make uſe of the beſt rotted ones, whole 
Side-branches in the Nurlery have been care- 
fully Pruned from time to time, which gives 
che Root more Power to forward the Growth 
of the Body and ſingle Head, than if there 
were a Number of lateral Shoots ; and next 
to this Caution, is another as neceſſary ; that 
the ſmall Fibres, or Roots of any Set muſt 
never be ſuffered to be dried betore they 
are tranſplanted, leſt it prove fatal to them; 
and this I ardently prets, becauſe I am ſen- 
ſible, the want of Care in this particular 
Article, has not only been the Ruin of many 


attempted Plantations, but has deterr'd o- 


thers from the like laudable Deſign; and 
therefore in caſe the Sets are got at ſome 


'dittance, I advite, the ſmall Roots be di- 


rectly foaped as foon as drawn, which will 
preſerve their native Moiſture in them, till 
they 
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they are again replaced in the Earth; or elſe 
to wrap them up in a Bundle of wet Straw, 
or in a Sack; the firſt of which ways will 
keep them in good Order, it ſent by the Car- 
rier one or two Hundred Miles. 

THis Wood in particular is ſo prone to 
grow, that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, 
trom four to fourteen Foot in Length is bu- 
ried in a Ditch or Trench, well manured 
before-hand, and covered ſhallow with 
Mould, it will grow ; provided it be done 
when the Leaves are coming out, for then 
the Sap will run into Shoots; and alſo, it a 
Place. or two are left open in ſuch a Piece 
for the Shoots to come out at, as we do 
to encreaſe our Sallows, Oc. in Hedges and 
Woods. 

Bu r to be quicker in the Enjoyment of 
this Tree, young ones are often bought of 
the Nurſery-men, ſeven or eight Foot high, 
and three Inches Diameter, more or leſs ; or 
if they are as big again, they are better; 
which when well rooted, and ſafely tranſ- 
planted according to Art, they will in about 
fifty Lears time be at their full Perfection; 
to accompliſh which, take the following 
Directions. 

Ie this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, 
it may at the making of it be put into the 
Ground, at ten or twenty Foot diſtance, or 
as near as you pleaſe, for of all Trees, I ne- 
ver ſaw ſo many grow ſo large, and flouriſh 
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in a little Room as theſe will, even almoſt 
cloſe together; as may be ſeen about thoſe 
Grals Encloſures, at the bottom of Iui-goce 
in Bucks; which fertile Property of the Elm, 
I take to be owing to its being kept under 
a narrow Head, that is more agreeable to 
this Tree, than the Oak, Beech, or Aſh, 
or by its natural growing fo, or trom its fuc- 
culent, juicey Quality, with which it abounds 
more than any other Timber Tree; and if 
I am right, the Bark of this Tree is rougher, 
thicker, and more ſpungy than any other, 
which cauſes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge therein; tor it is ſeldom ſeen that the 
Water runs down this Tree like another; and 
therefore ?tis probable, that the Elm receives 
a greater Share of Nouriſhment from the 
Rain, than any other Timber Tree doth ; 
beſides, as it is a Tree that bears no Fruit, 
its Sap is wholly expended in the Production 
of Wood and Leaves. 

Trex Elm, as, it effects a damp or wet- 
tiſh Soil, more than any of the Timber fort, 
its Wood is of a more ſpungy, ſoſt and tuff 
Nature, Which makes it excel all others 
in Pipes, Pumps, and other Water Works; 
will lie two or three Years abroad, without 
ſuffering. by Worm or Sun; and in that time, 
the Sap will become reddiſh like the Heart, 
which fits it the better for making Bowls, 
and other hollow Ware, that will laſt longer 
of this Wood, and ſell for more than ova 
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Beech or Aſh; Dreſſers alſo, and Blocks of 
Elm, will not break away by Chops, nor 
will their Stocks in Wheels fo ſoon crack 
and iplit, as other Wood will ; it hardly re- 
fuſes any Ground, for even in the molt, 
clayey Chalks, this will grow, but not in 
the dry, hurlucky Sort, and beſt in the black, 
moiſt Loams ; on all loamy Clays, wettiſh 
Gravels and Sands, and in many low, watry 
Places. They are at this time much in 
Faſhion, for making Avenues and Viſtoes 
to Gentlemens Seats, where they will the 
belt of any permit their Heads and Sides 
to be cut into diverſity of Forms, which 


taking up but little Room in the Air, af- 


fords a fine, green and laſting Proſpect; but 
the main Matter is to plant and preſerve this 
Tree aright : To do which, 


IN cate it is on a graſs Ground, pare off 


the Turf thinly, for two, three or four Foot 
diameter, more or leſs, as your Tree is in 
bigneſs ; put that by it ſelf, after this put 
the Turf the Graſs- ſide downwards, all over 
the Bottom of the Fols, and the Mould o- 
ver that : Upon this Surface plant and bed 
the Roots of the Tree ; then bring more 
Mould, and raiſe a Border ſix, or twelve 
Inches high, according to the ſpread thereof, 
putting Horſe-litter, or Fern between the up- 
per Mould, and leave it diſhed or hollowed 
on the Top, and alſo ſome on the Top of 
the Border, all the next Summer to preſerve 
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its Roots from the two powerful Rays of the 
Sua, Except the Tree 1s planted in a low, 
maiſt Ground; then indeed ſuch top Cover 
may do more harm than good, by hindring 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoy ing a 
free Peripiration, which is perfectly neceſſary 
to the Growth of all Vegetables. 

THE next thing is to ſecure the Tree 
from Cattle and Winds, which to do, I think 
it is not Enough to fay — Stake or Buſh it 
up — ILheſe are inſipid Directions, but on 
zach vide of rhe Tree, about a Foot from its 
„. drive a thicker Stake into the Ground, 
+111: rhe Body of the Tree is, fo that they 
may be tour or five Foot out of it; then nail 
Ledges or Cro.s-bars againſt each other, two 
at top and two ar bottom, and ſtuff tome 
Grais or Hay between the Bars and the 
Body of the Tree, to keep it from Galling ; 
and then draw Thora-buſhes perpendicular 
through the two Pair of Ledges, letting the 
Top of them remain two or three Foot 


higher than the upper Bars, the better to 


keep Cattle from rubbing, This Method 
will not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt Winds, 
but all other lnjurics from Beait and Ver- 
min; here likewite is free Acceſs for Water, 
or Weediag, and for Houghing, if that is 
thought proper. This Repetition I have a- 
gain inſerted, that- it might be better re 
membred tor its great Uſefulneſs. 
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I rLANTED a Burgamo, Standard Pear 
Tree, that 1 bought ot a Gardener for one 
Shilling, juſt after this manner, about tour 
Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, on the Baulk 
or Hedge- green of a ploughed Field, near 
half a Mile from any Houle, where it was 
never yet watered by me, and yet I think 
it is as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in Ezg- 
land of its Age: But I muſt needs (ay, where 
a Well can be conveniently funk, not ex- 
ceeding thirty Foot deep, there an Elm 


Pump may be placed to ſupply by a Water- 


cart, and Leather-pipe, the Growth of this 
new Plantation, and then it is likely they 
will get the {tart by much of thoſe Trees 
that are not thus artificially watered. 

IT is arable Ground whereon you are 
to plant theſe Elms; then it ſhould be firſt 
manured very well with old rotten Dung, 
and ploughed ſeveral times, till it be got 
into a pertect Sweetnels, Hollownefs, and 
Finenels ; on this Plant the Trees even up- 
on the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mouid, and raiſe a Border after the tame 
manner as betore directed. 

SUCH a Plantation may be contrived to 


great Profit, by planting the Trees in regu- 
lar Rows, in Ocrober or February ; and the 


Ground about them laid down with Grafs, 


and not imployed in Grain, which in my 
humble Opinion, is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience; becauſe this will feed 


Sheep, 
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Sheep, whoſe Dung and Stale is of moſt Vir- 
tue in the Nouriſhment of all Trees, and 
are leſs capable of hurting them by their 
Rub, than Horſe or Cow; but then eſpe- 
cial Care mult be had that they can't come 
at the Body o: the Tree with their Oily- 
wool : Nor will the Roots of this Tree ex- 
hauſt, and draw away the Goodneſs of the 
adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, whoſe 
Roots run both deeper and hroader 1n the 
Ground; but affords a pleaſant, healthful 
Shade by its Head and Body, to the Cattle 
about it; tree from thoſe voracious and in- 
{anous Qualities, inherent to the Oak, Aſh, 
and Walnut. Theſe Trees then fo planted 
(with their Heads cut off, or ſome lett on, 
as the proportion of their Roots will admit 
of) will amount to one Hundred and Eight 
on an Acre, at twenty Foot atunder, which 
at their full Growth modeſtly may be com- 

uted worth forty Shillings each, at one Shil- 
og per Foot, though the current Price 1s 
from ten Pence to eighteen Pence, according 
to the clearneſs and goodneſs of the Body; 
which with the Benefit of the Graſs between 
them, mult amount to a brave Sum in that 
time; conſidering ſuch Land whereon they 


are planted, may not be worth fix or eight 


Shillings an Acre; and indeed it is Pity that 
more Hedge-rows are not planted with 
Elms; becauſe as I ſaid before, they don't 
damage any thing about them, as pe o- 
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ther Trees do, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
tri;n'd up as thiele may, and yet fo profitable, 
as ro be worth in time five or {ix Acres of 
Land, that they may thus encloſe. 

Tris Tree when Aged, or otherwiſe re- 
quiriag a Renovation, by cutting ol} its Arms 
and Head, they then {ſhould be cut cloſe to 
its Body, elſe the Stumps in time will be- 
come rotten, and convey the Water too free- 
ly, even to the Heart of the Elm. 

As the Elm is not a proper Plant for rai- 
ſing entire Hedges to tence our Field with, 
I ſhall deſiſt ealarging thereon, as being a 
Subject rather belonging to the Gardener's 
Province, where it is now more agreeable in 
Hedges for Walks, Avenues, Sc. tor accord- 
ing co the Proverb, A Shoomaker ought not 
to go beyond his Laſt: I is therefore that 1 
think a Gardener and Farmer are different 
Proteffions, altho' their Bulinels has an im- 
mediate Concern in Vegetables, and I believe 
are equally Strangers to cach others Affairs. 
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CHAP IK 


The Nature and Improvement of the Witch 
EL M. 


HIS Tree is a moſt proper one to grow 

in Parks, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, 
which the Deer greedily eat in Winter, and 
have fo great a Love for it, that they will 
ſtring it with their Mouths to the laſt bit, 
and prefer it to the Aſh, Thorn or any o- 
thers: It is a Tree that grows to a great Big- 
nels, even to four or five Foot Diameter in 
its Body, and will proſper either in Standard, 
Pollard or in Stems, in Copſes or Hedges, 
where they will grow in many fine, high, 
ſtrait Poles and Shoots, expeditioully and 
large : The Wood of this Tree is tuffer, and 
more durable, than the common Elm, and 
ſerves to make Coach-footings, Gates of Fields, 
Somer and Joyſts, c. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the 
ASH. 


HIS is a moſt uſeful Wood to the 
Coach-maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and 
Numbers of other Artificers; and is one of 
the quick Growers, becaule its Roots, if high 
enough planted on the Ground, will run and 
ſpread in the uppermoſt Part of the Earth, 
beyond any other; and therefore it's become 
a Rule amongſt the Judicious, not to plant 
or ſuſfer any Aſh to grow near any ploughed 
Ground, becauſe of its voracious Nature, 
and the great Suction it makes in drawing 
out the Goodneſs and Heart of the Ground, 
to the depauperating the L- 1d, Corn, and 
Graſs that 1s in reach of his horizontal Roots ; 
and yer this Evil is very common, but chiet- 
ly owing to the Ignorance of the paſt Age; 
however it has fo deterr'd many of the pre- 
ſent, that they abhor the Sight of an Aſh 
that grows near the Corn Grounds ; where- 
fore, to avoid the Curſe, and enjoy the Bleſ- 
ſing, the belt Places to procure the Growth 
of Aſh, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, 
Parks aad Commons. 

To get a Wood, or Copſe of Aſh, it may 
be done three leveral ways. Firſt by ſowing 
their Secds or Keys (that have been * 
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ved all the Winter in moiſt Sand, to keep 
them from ſhriveling) over a Piece of well 
manured and ploughed Ground, which mult 
immediately be {own over again with Barly ; 
theſe two will fo well agree, as not to hurt 
each other; tor the Aſh will not appear till 
the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Barly may 
be got off as at other times; atter which, 
the young Aſhes may be houghed and thin- 
ned at Pleaſure. 

SECONDLY. But which I think is much 
better, when the young Aſhen Trees are 
fown, there may at the tame time be ſowed 
both Acorns and ſweet Portugal Cheſnuts; 
theſe likewiſe will be of hardly any Preju- 
dice to the Corn, becauſe in the firſt Sum- 
mer, they'll only be employed in ſtriking 
Root, under the propitious Shade and Shel- 
ter of the Barly; and if a little of the Seeds 
of the Acorn or Cheſnut ſhould appear at 
mowing Time, the Scythe may eaſily pals o- 
ver them: Now theſe two Sorts are certainly 
the propereſt to keep the Aſh company, by 
reaſon they ſtrike their Tap or Maſter- roots 
very deep into the Earth, to ſeelt their Food 
in a different manner from the Aſhes, that 
may be left at five Foot diſtance each, and 
then One 'T houſand Seven Hundred and Six- 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground. 

THiRDLY. It it is thought better to get 
a Wood trom the Set, or young tranſplanted 
Tree ; then the Keys may be gathered in 

Oefo- 
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Ofober or November, and directly ſowed on 
fine Mould in a Nurſery, and covered an 
Inch or two deep with Earth; the ſegoud 
Spring following they'll come up, and after- 
wards may be tranſplanted in another Bed, 
and ſo brought up to your Deſire: But here 
we gather the young Sets out of our Woods, 
about a Foot, or a Foot and a halt long, or 
more, and Tranſplant them forthwith ; in 
this Management, great Care ſhould be ta- 
ken to get both them and the Keys from the 
Female-aſh, becauſe that grows much ſooner 
to a large Body than the Male ; now the 
Female has _— a clear, white, ſmooth 
Bark, but few or no Keys, and loves low 
Places: The Male has a rougher, knot- 
tier Bark, and harder Wood, has more Seed, 
and is more tedious in its Growth. It was 
about ten Months fince, that an Acquaintance 
of mine bought an Aſh at North-Charch 
Common, that contained Six Hundred Foot, 
Four Hundred Thirty Eight of which, he 
paid one Shilling per Foot tor. 

Now the Method of Planting a Copſe 
Wood, I have feen in a Geatleman's Ground 
near me; firſt they manured it very well, 
and ploughed it into a fine Tilth; then they 
22 it with the Plough into Ridges, at 

Foot diſtance, whereon in October they 
planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſunder in 
Lines; and Oak, Cheſuut, Hazel, Sallow in 
the lame Row cloſe together; the Aſhes were 


about 
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about eight Foot high, the reſt ſmall Sets; 
theſe all drawing their Nouriſhment from 
the Earth in a manner peculiar to each other, 
does not ſo depauperate it, as if they were 
all of one kind, notwithſtanding they fill all 
the Surface with their Roots; and therefore 
a Copſe Wood promiſcuoully Planted, will 
enture much longer than it it was all of one 
ſort; and here is an Opportunity allowed be- 
tween the Rows, for the Hough to be im- 
ployed, and the Ground kept clean from 
Weeds, and Manure laid in the Interſpaces, 
to the great Improvement of their Growth ; 
and by this the 'Trees will force one another 


into the Air, cauſed by their cloſe Planting ; 


where by the Drip of their Heads falling 
upon their Under-ſhoots, and the great Co- 
ver they are ſhaded with, their lower Arms 
will be kill'd or ſpoiPd, fo that their Sap will 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their 
Bodies and Heads; and then the Underwood 
will be fit to fell in nine, twelve or fiſteen 
Years, as it is wanted in bigneſs; the pro- 
per time for which, is from Novemter to the 
beginning of March: But here I muſt take 
Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens tothe Aſh Poles, which are 
generally pur together atter they are cut into 
upright Parcels in the Wood, and there let 
remain till they are fold : Now if they are 
not carried away before March, a little, black 
Fly, that comes in Swarms about that time, 


a or 
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or in April, will ſeize on and penetrate into 
their tender Bark, and there in a little time 
become a ſmall Worm, that afterwards will 
gnaw the Wood in Rings, fo that the Coop- 
er cannot benq; them for Hoops; but when 
the Fly has but juſt taken them, the Cure is 
to throw them into a Pond, and let th@m lie 
two or three Days, till they burſt and die. 
But the beit Prevention of all, is to kee 

them n Cover Meſently after they are felle 


Of the Pollard As H. 


N Commons, in Parks, or in any other 
Graſs Grounds, this Tree has an ad- 
vantage of all others from its many and long 
Roots, which by their circular ſpread, and 
high lying almoſt on the top of the Ground, 
are more than ordinarily capacitated to re- 
ceive the fertile Benefits of the Horſe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, which 
is more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of the 
Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 
tle to ſhade themſelves under it. The Pol- 
lard Aſh, is that which is made by cutting 
off the Standard's Head, and ſhould be lopt 
for that purpoſe, before it arrives to a very 
great Body; elfe the Wets will be very apt 
to get in between the Rind and the Body, 
betore the Wound can obtain a new Cover- 
ing, and fo rot and periſh the whole Tree in 


a ſhort time ; and afterwards all Lop * 
K "Ep 
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about eight Foot high, the reſt ſmall Sets; C 
theſe all drawing their Nouriſhment from t 
the Earth in a manner peculiar to each other, b 
does not ſo depauperate it, as if they were g 
all of one kind, notwithſtanding they fill all 2 
the Surface with their Roots; and therefore th 
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endure much longer than it it was all of one ty 
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ployed, and the Ground kept clean from 
Weeds, and Manure laid in the Interſpaces, 
to the great Improvement of their Growth ; 
and by this the 'Trees will torce one another 
into the Air, cauled by their cloſe Planting ; 
where by the Drip of their Heads falling 
upon their Under-{hoots, and the great Co- 
ver they are ſhaded with, their lower Arms 
will be kill'd or ſpoild, fo that their Sap will 
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or in April, will ſeize on and penetrate into 
their tender Bark, and there in a little time 
become a ſmall Worm, that afterwards will 
gnaw the Wood in Rings, fo that the Coop- 
er cannot bend, them for Hoops; but when 
the Fly has but juſt taken them, the Cure is 
to throw them into a Pond, and let them lie 
two or three Days, till they burſt and die. 
But the beit Prevention of all, is to keep 
them in Cover Preſently after they are felled. 


Of the Pollard As H. 


N Commons, in Parks, or in any other 

Graſs Grounds, this Tree has an ad- 
vantage of all others from its many and long 
Roots, which by their circular ſpread, and 
high lying almoſt on the top of the Ground, 
are more than ordinarily capacitated to re- 
ceive the ſertile Benefits of the Horſe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, which 
is more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of the 
Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 
tle to ſhade themſelves under it. The Pol- 
lard Aſh, is that which is made by cutting 
off the Standard's Head, and ſhould be lopt 
for that purpoſe, before it arrives to a very 
great Body; elſe the Wets will be very apc 
to get in between the Rind and the Body, 
betore the Wound can obtain a new Cover- 
ing, and fo rot and periſh the whole Tree in 
a 


fort time; and afterwards all Lop * 
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be cut off the Head of the Pollard, *at nine 
or almoſt at twelve Years end, betore the 
Shoots get too big ; for certainly the younger 
they are cut off, the ſooner the Wound 1s 
covered, and the longer it will continue in 
a healthful, bearing State; but it has been 
oblewed that the Aſh, as well as all other 
ſorts of Pollards, grows flower in its Body, 


than they did when Standards; becauſe the 


Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, is employ- 
ed in nouriſhing new Shoots. This Lop, 
when green, burns the beſt of any, which 
makes the Country Folks rhime it, and ſay, 
It's Fire for a Queen. It is alſo of vaſt Ser- 
vice among Deer, elipecially in hard Wea- 
ther, when it ſerves as a fort of Subſiſtence 
to them ; tor on its ſoft Bark, both they and 
the tender- mouth'd Heifer, will bruiſe and 
peel the Arms, and Boughs quite clean. 


Of As HEN Stems. 


[ many Hedges, numbers of theſe are 
ſeen to grow, as the Succeſſors of cut 
down Trees, but whether they are here by 
caſualty, or planted on purpoſe for this Uſe, 
it is wrong Management; for theſe Shoots 
that grow directly trom the Stem, rob their 
Neighbour Plants fo much by their luxuri- 
ant Roots, as to impede and hinder their 
keeping Pace in Growth with them, which 
caules its Head to ſpread, top, and drip on 


them 
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them to their great Prejudice: It is theſe 
chat are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any 
other in the Hedge, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be cropped and ſtunted, which obliges 
us to preſerve them for the firſt two Years 
after cutting, till they are out ot the Cattle's 


Reach, though at beſt they make but a ho- 


low Part in the Hedge, and often give room 
to Sheep and other Beaſts to find a Paſſage 
into neighboFing Grounds ; ſo that the 
Aihen-ftems are indeed fit to grow no where 
elſe but in Woods and Coppices, and here 
they turn to a great Account, ia the Pro- 
duction of the beſt of Poles for the Coopers 
and Chaic-makers, by letting them ſtand 
eighteen Years, which is twice the time 
that is allowed to Sallows, Hazels, Ma- 
ples, Sc. | 


Of the Standard As H. 


HIS is ſtill more pernicious in a Hedge 
+ than either the Pollard or Stem; tor 
this, by its uninterrupted Growth, gets a 


greater Head than the reſt, and to is more 


capable by its venomous Drip, to damage all 
others that are contiguous and interiour to 
it. But here the ill Property of the Aſh does 
not end, for its Leaves are of tuch a dita- 
greeable Nature (I can't fay how unwhole- 
lome) that I have known à conſiderable 
(Quantity of Stout-bear ſpoiled, by brewing 
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with Pond- water wherein its Leaves fell; 


and notwithſtanding the Beer had above a 
Year's age, yet neither that, nor the ſtrength 
cf the Hop, were able to take of the Leat's 
nauleous Taſte. 


WHEN this Tree by miſtake has been 


ſuffered in a Hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow 


ſo near the ploughed Ground, as to prejudice 


the Land and the Grain that grows thereon, 
by its Roots; then the beſt Remedy next 
to its total Extirpation, is to dig a narrow 
Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut off all its 
Roots to the outſide of the ploughed Ground 
tor about a Foot or two deep, which is full 
enough; becauſe at a greater Depth, they 
can't hurt the ſuperficial Part of the Earth ; 
then fill in the tame with the Mould that 
came out : Thus you may keep any Aſh 
from hurting the Land, eſpecially it there 
is a Balk of Graſs between the ploughed 
Land and the Body of the Tree, as there is 
in molt of our Hertfordſhire Incloſures. 

AND notwithſtanding this Tree is known 
to ſpread beyond all others, yet ſome of its 
Roots have been found to run fifteen Foot 
deep into the Ground, and will, like moſt o- 
thers, grow faſter in the belt Earth, which 
it will infallibly peel, though it will grow 
in moſt Situations, from the Tops of Hills, 
to the Flats of Vales; and where a knotty, 
ound Tree happens (as they often do) to be 
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well grain'd, they are of conſiderable worth 
to the Cabinet-maker. 

TE Seed that is in the Keys are flat, 
ſomewhat like that of a Cucumber, and is 
Carried by the Winds, the diſtance of ſome 
Poles from their Trees; but this is not all 
their Conveyance, for theſe Seeds being much 
loved by the great and ſmall Birds, are by 
them carried to diſtant Places, where they 
peck out ſome and ſcatter the reſt, and in 
this manner they have been known to ſeed 
a Piece of Ground at Dagzal, near half a 
Mile of the Wood where the Trees grow: 
Some again have enjoyed Plantations trom the 
deeds that were blown by Winds ; others have 
had the Benefit of ſome thouſands of Pounds 
from their Produce, and all of their own 
planting. : 

THe Rinds and Tops of the young 
Aſhes, even when the Trees are a Foot dia- 
meter in Body, are ſo coveted by the red 
and fallow Deer, that large, high Rails are 
frequently put up in Parks, Forreits and Cha- 
ces, as Guards againſt theſe arch Enemies; 
Sheep alſo will debark the young Trees and 
Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they 
are fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, re- 
freſhing Food, contrary to the hot, bitter 
Turnep. The Mice too, tho' a ſmall Crea- 
ture, are great Deſtroyers of the young Aſh 
at all times, but more in Snows, tor then 
the Woodmen have obſerved that they have 
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tis Aſh, from the thickneſs of a 
Thumb to a Fork-ſtale, a Foot above the 
Ground. 


SSA See 
CHAP. XI. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
WALNUT. 


HIS Tree, for the many Uſes its 

[ Wood and Fruit affords, deſerves the 
preference to ſome others for a Plan- 
tation; and now more than ordinary, be- 
cauſe of the great Numbers that are fre- 
quently fell'd for the Lucre of the Money, 
that their valuable Bodies raiſes to Succeſ- 
ſors of better Husbands than themſelves ; 
their price being from one, to two or three 
Shillings the ſolid Foot, according to the 
fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in Trunk and 
Root at torty or ſixty Years old, when theſe 
Trees are generally at their full Perfection, 
and ſometimes one of them is fold to the 
Cabinet-maker tor thirty, forty, or fifty 
Pounds; and as the Root is often a valuable 
Part of this Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed or 
cut down at bottom, but ſtock'd and grub'd 
entirely up. Nor is the ſappy Part without 
its great Uſes in Stocks of Guns, Chairs, 
; Wes Watn- 
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Wainſcot. and other Works, that the ſeveral 
Artificers make exquiſitely fine, when done 
over with its own Oil very hot, made by ex- 
preſſion of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield 
three Quarts from a Bulhel of its Nuts; 
theſe may alſo be preſerved for eating, in 
covered Pots put into the Ground, lo that 
the Wets can't annoy them, and then they'll 
keep nine or ten Months, and cat near as 
well as at firſt ; or if they happen to be dry, 
it's only putting them in warm Water a |1:t- 
tle while, and the Kernel will ſwell, and be 
almoſt as good as ever. | 

THrt1x Sorts are two, the Fmgliſh and 
the Freuch, the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd 
one, and is beſt for pickling and preſerving; 
the former a ſmaller ſort, but much ſwecter 
kernelPd, and may be planted in graſs 
Grounds at torty or fixty Foot diſtance, by 
taking off the Turf and laying it by it lelt ; 
then take the next Mould a Spit deep and put 
+ that by itſelf, then put the Turf the Grals 
downwards, and the Mould that came out 
on that; in which put four or five Walnuts 
ſo far within the Earth as it may juſt cover 
them, if the Diameter oF the Hole is three 
or tour Foot: Theſe Holes thus made and 
piaated, muſt be ſecurely fenced by out- 
lide, general Railing the Field in, or parti- 
cularly round each Hole, io that there may 
be tree acceſs of weeding them; afterwards 
the Malter-plant may be lett as a Standard- 
K 4 tree, 
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tree, that time will make both pleaſant 
and profitable Walks ; and thus this Tree 
will by far out-grow all tranſplanted ones, as 
I have to my colt experienced; for it is now 
ncar twelve Years ſince, that I was tempted 
to purchaſe a Parcel of about twenty Years 
old of a Nurſery- man, ſome of which tothe 
beſt of my beliet as big then as now in their 
Bodies, notwithſtanding I planted them in a 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut their 
Heads off, leaving at the fame time a few 
Shoots on, to draw up the Sap; ſince which 
they have ſhot very ſtrong, and now are like 
to make fine Trees: But it the Nut had been 
thirty two Years ago put into the Spot of 
Ground where they now grow, I doubt not 
but they would have been a Foot or more 
in Diameter of their Bodies, which are not 
above fix Inches in the biggeſt of them. 

Ox if they are to grow in ploughed 
Grounds, then it muſt be well manured and 
ploughed fine, before the Nuts are ſet in at 
Nature's beſt time, which is as ſoon as they 
are full ripe; or it kept till Spring, they mult 
be preſerved in Sand all the Winter, and by 
ſome they are ſteep'd a while in Milk, juit 
before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree and thrive beſt in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alſo will grow in 
Chalks, Gravels and Loams, and in moſt Si- 
tuations. And as I am now writing of plant- 
ing Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary to mention the great Inconvenience 
that attends the ploughing of the Ground 
between them, which by confequence mult 
happen, although the Trees be at eighty Foot 
diſtance, and that from the often paſhigs, 
and near approaches of the Plough, Hors, 
and Harrows : And here I will appeal trom 
the Theory Writer, to the Man of better 
Judgment, Whether the Roots of ſuch a 
Tree, that is to run even with, or juſt under 
the Surface, can make its horizontal Roots, 
and not be impeded by the often repaſſings 
of the Plough, that ſhould penetrate the 
Earth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot 
deep at leaſt in ſome ſort of its Operations? 
If it ſhould be objected, that at that diſtance 
they need not come fo near as to hurt them : 
I an{wer, That ſuch a Plantation is liable to 
be hurt by ſo many Accidents that may hap- 


pen from the Horſes, Ploughs, Carts, End- 


turnings, and careleſs Drivers, as is enough 
in my Opinion to diſcourage any ſuch Under- 
takings: I muſt own I have ſeen ſome ſuch 
Practice in the old Kextifþ Orchards, but it 
mult needs be, where Trees have been plant- 
ed too deep at firſt for want of better Skill, 

which is the reverſe of the preſent Manage- 
ment; and therefore I adviſe all ſuch Ground 
in the Interſpaces, to be ſown with Clover 
and fine Meadow Hay-ſeed, g. as is di- 
rected hereafter in the Subject of that Graſs, 
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in order for making ſuch arable Land a good 
Sward. 

So alſo for that wrong Notion of plant- 
ing theſe Trees in Hedges, contrary to the 
Rules of good Husbandry, as is well known 
to thoſe Occupiers of Farms, whoſe Intereſts 
are concern'd in the returns of their Wood 
and fate Fencing, that the thick, tall Growth 
of the Hedge is the fole Occaſion of: Now 
both theſe great Benefits I will prove are in 
part deſtroyed by ſuch Trees; for firſt, the 
Drip of all Heads of Trees are more or leſs 
pernicious to the Under-ſhoots, as they are 
narrower or broader, and of a good or bad 
{ort; this is often viſible in the thicker Woods, 
where the lower Arm (as I have ſaid before) 
and Branches are rotted by the Shade and 
Fall of Water from the upper Boughs, fo 
that only the top Part ot the Tree thrives, 
that enjoys a free Air and Sun; and thus it 
is in proportion with all Hedge-wood, that 
is under a Tree's ſhady, dripping Cover. 

SECONDLY. The Roots of all fuch Trees, 
by their higneſs and extent, have a ſuperior 
Power to imbibe and attract the Fertility of 
the contiguous Earth, whereby the Under- 
wood is hindred in its Growth ; and here it 
is that Cattle takes the Advantage of ſuch 
weak, crippled Boughs, to make a Breach 


into neighbouring Grounds, where in one 


Night's time five or {ix Cows or Horles, or 
a Flock of Sheep may do twenty Pounds 
| damage; 


* 


— 
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damage; but this is not all, for Boys and o- 


thers generally ſpoil a Hedge to come at the 


Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this 
remote Planting and free Accels. 

AN for theſe Reaſons it is, that man 
are fo far from raiſing Trees (the Fruit ſort 
eſpecially) in Hedges, that they have de- 
ſtroyed great Numbers' that have been found 

lanted by their Predeceſſors. For I have 
2 a Hedge where of Sallow, and 
whire Thorn have growed without the inter- 
ruption of Trees, that forty Poles at nine 
Years end has returned tour Hundred Fag- 
gots, worth twelve Shilliags a Hundred. 

InoEED where a Perſon is reſolved to 
multiply Wood in Hedges, and prefer his 
Fancy to his Intereſt, then I muſt confeſs 
that an Elm from its narrow Head that it 
may be kept to eicher by the cut of the Bill 
or cloſe Planting, or trom its {mall Leaf, will 
do leſs prejudice than many others. And 
likewiſe the black Cherry-tree, by the Farm- 
ers in this Country, is deemed to do the 
leaſt harm in a Hedge of any Fruit Tree; be- 


caute the Drip of this Gummy Tree is not 


ſo inſanous and venotnous to its Underwood, 
as is the Alh, Walaut, Oc. | 

IT is therefore that I have been induced 
to plant feveral Rows of Trees on graſs 
Bauiks, or hedge Greeas of ploughed Fields, 
within about fix Foot of the Hedge; and 
that becauſe their Roots may the better en- 
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the Red or Flemiſh Cherry; and this I can't 
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joy the Virgin Mould under the Turt, and 
the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that 
in time they may penetrate into, without 
any conſiderable hurt to the Hedge from 
their Roots or Heads; here alſo they are 
more ſafe from the Rapine of Thieves; the 
Fruit more commodiouſly gathered ; the 
Windfalls better ſecured, and the Cattle more 
convenicntly lie and ſhade themſelves under 
their Boughs, to the great Enriching of ſuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 


EO REI IRE EREBES ERIEEESE 


CHAT. K 


The Nature and Improvement of the Black 
CHERRY, Cc. 


EVERAL good Properties of this Tree 

having ſlip'd the Knowledge and No- 
| tice of Authors both Ancient aod Mo- 
dern, I ſhall be the more ſingular in the II- 
luſtration thereof; and becaule this County 
of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry 
Tree, than any other in Ezg/azd, and par- 
ticularly the weſtern Part where I now live, 
is as famous for the Black, as Kent is for 


do, 
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do, I think jn a better manner, than to inſert 
the Copy of a Caſe I drew up above a Year 
{ſince on that Account, viz. 


REASONS humbly offered in behalf of 
the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, 
Sc. for encouraging the Growth of the 
Black and other Cherry Trees. 


PT HAT by the late Act of Parliament 
for prohibiting the Conſumption of the 
Black and other Cherrys; the ſaid Counties 
are miſerably diſtreſs d; For that the Black 
Cherry in particular, having many ſingular 
Advantages belonging to it, is, by the Alule 
of it in compound Liquors, rendered of little 
or no Service. | 

WHEREAS this Fruit is in it ſelf of that 
healthful and cordial Nature, that it is a Cor- 
rector of ſeveral ſort; of Liquors, particu- 
larly in Moloſſes and Malt Brandies ; alſo in 
Beer their Excellency is found, as well as in 
the wholeſome Wines, Syrups, and diſtilled 
Waters that are made of them, whoſe me- 
dicinal Qualities are beſt known to the Phy- 
ſician, Apothecary, Sc. 

THE Black, wild Cherry for many Years 
paſt have been a fort of Harveſt, both to 
the Owner and the Poor; tothe firſt, in that 
it is a Fruit that moſt opportuncly preceeds 
the Corn Harveſt, and thereby is of ſuch 
Conſequence to the Farmer's Intercit, that ic 

Olten 
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often returns Money enough to defray the 
Charge of Inning his general Harveſt : The 
latter are employed in gathering them as 
they ſucceſſively ripen, and fo become a 
Subſiſtence for ſome time to their poor Fa- 
mily. 

1 1E Higgler alſo that buys them, ſhares 
in their Advantage by turning the Penny at 
the Landon Market, where they are gene- 
rally twice retailed, and where the Dittiſier 
uſed to furniſh himſelf tor making a Spirit 
from this Fruit, and correcting his Brandies 
by their ſalubrious Infuſions. | 

THE Black Cherry Tree in particular is 
allo endowed with ſeveral beneticial Quali- 
ties; for it is a Wood that is next ſervicea- 
ble to the Oak, for the inſide Buildings of 
Houſes, Barns, Sc. And becaule of its long 
Duration, and Strength is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general ; and tor its fine 
red Colour, which 1s encreas'd by letting it 
lie two or three Years on the Ground aſter it 
is cut down ; and then it fo neatly counter- 
feits Mohogony-wood, as hardly to be diſ- 
cerned in the difference, both in its Grain 
and Colour, by the help of a certain Liquor 
that the Joyner ſtrains it with. | 

AG AIN this Tree of all others is the molt 
common and the eaſieſt introduced into 


our Woods and Plantations ; here the Rooks, 


Jays, and other Fowl bring and eat the 
Cherry thEF collect at ſome diſtance ; the 
Stone 
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Stone whereof falling to the Ground in a 
moiſt, ſhady Place, comes up ſpontaneouſly 
and better than it planted, and often there- 
by obtains a luxuriant Tap- root; from hence 
as from a Nurſery, we are ſupplied with 
healthtul, thriving Trees, which we plant 
upon our Commons, and in our Fields, in re- 
gular Rows, and there improve them by 
og and budding with variety oi the beſt 
orts, which of late ſeveral have been found 
to bear conſtantly on theſe Standards; as the 
May-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance and 
the Morella ; and this laſt which is the lateſt 
of Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belong- 
ing to it; it is this that makes the molt plea- 
ſant Cherry Brandy of all others by its infu- 
ſion, even to come up very near to the Li- 
2 called 7z:k;f Viſney, that uſed to be 
old at Landon for twenty Shillings per Gal- 
lon ; beſides the Black Cherry Tree on a pro- 
per Soil, and when right planted, is of ſo 
quick a Growth, that we reckon it is at beſt 
in about forty Years, from the time of tranſ- 
planting. 

ANp but in the Year 1730, there hap- 
pened many miſerable Inſtances of dilcou- 
ragement, that this fine, uſeful Fruit met 
with ; one being by a Tenant between 
Chipperfield, and Rickmanſworth inthisCoun- 
ty, who paid in part of Is Rent twenty five 
Pounds per Aunaum for his Cherry Planta- 
tion; and after having gathered ſuch a Quan- 

| _ rity 
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tity as to loſe five Pounds by them, called 
ſeveral of his Neighbours to view the re- 
maining part left on the Trees ; and, as I am- 
told, they computed them to be about two 
Thouſand Dozen which he left to ſpoil, as 
not defray ing the Charge of gathering: And 
near Watford there are ſome that have paid 
above thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry Ga- 
therers (as I am credibly inform'd) and m 
very next Neighbour has received ten Pounds 
in one Seaſon clear of all Charges, tor Black, 
wild Cherrys, though his Farm 1s worth but 
fifty Pounds a Year; and I can ſay, that I 
have fold the Fruit only of one Tree for a 
Guinea, and the Buyer gathered the Cher- 
ries. 

AND not a little has been the Cry of the 
Poor, as well as the Complaints of the Farm- 
ers; and I doubt not but thoſe Landlords 
who are concerned in Cherry Grounds will 
be more ſenſible of this, when their Rents 
ſink, which is now more likely than ever. 

THESE Trees we tranſplant out of the 
Woods at ſeven or eight Foot high, and a- 
bout two or three Inches diameter, in OH- 
ber or February, without their Heads, which 
forwards their making new Roots; ſo that 
the ſecond Lear following (and ſometimes 
the firſt) about a Fortnight after Midſummer, 
we bud on their new Shoots, what fort is 
liked beſt; by taking the largeſt Buds about 
an Inch in Length off the ſtrongeſt, upright 
O OOts; 
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Shoots, and with a very quick Slight before 
the Sap is dry, put them into a littie Inciſion 
of that Size firſt made in the Bark, like a 
reverſed I, on which nicety depends very 
much the good or bad Growth of the Aticr- 
head; this we bind about with Yarn very 
exact, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 
bout it, may touch and receive a communi- 
cation of the Tree's Sap; then at a Mouth's 
end, we take the thing very gently oit , and 
about Chriſima after that, cut the new bud- 
ded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher chan 
the Bud, on the cofitrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not defend on the Bud, 
which likewiſe muſt afterwards be kept tree 
from all natural Shoots that will be ture to 
make their Attempts. 

THERE are many ſorts of Cherrics, as 
the Kerroons, Orleans, Morella, Great-pur- 
ple, Little-may, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegra- 
nate, Carnation, Egriot, __— Cluiter, 
Spaniſh, Amber, Nonſuch, Naples, Biggar- 
reaux, Kings, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwart : 
The four forts of Harts, Lukeward and Gat- 
coyn, beſides the Kentifh or Femifh Cherry: 
Ot all which Number, I only make ute of 
the Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, Kentiſh, 
the Harts, and the May-duke, and of them 
I think the Kerroon excells ; this is a large, 
ſhining Black, with a leſſer Stone and more 
Fleſh than the Harts, will thrive in any ore 

** 0 
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of our loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and 
will beſt bear a long Carriage; but like the 
Beech. refuſes moſt Parts of the Vale, and 
ſo does all others that I know of, except the 
May-duke ; that lovely, great, red Cherry, 
that comes early and bears conſtantly. Theſe 
budded Cherries are now vaſtly improved, 
not only in young, but alſo in old Trees, 
whole Heads are cut off about Chriimas, 
leaving a tew Shoots or Boughs on, to draw 
up or employ the Sap (otherwiſe they often 
die) which the very next Summer will throw 
out new Shoots, that may the Summer fol- 
lowing be budded to quick Profit, as I have 
done by ſeveral of my own that are now 
fine Trees. Of thele improved forts, both 
young and old, I think I have between two 
and three Hundred growing in my Fields, 
that annually require to have their Moſs 
rubbed off, and their Hoop-outward Bark 
juſt flit down with the Point of a Knife in 
April, ſo that the inner one be not wounded, 
leſt the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die or 
pine : This is of ſuch conſequence, that a 
Tree will grow in Bulk more in two or three 
Years when fo ſerved, than in fifteen if let 
alone: But no hot Dungs muſt ever be uſed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entirely 
contrary to the Nature of the Cherry, that 


always affects cold Soils more than warm 
Ones. 


— 
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Tuksk, as well as ſome other Tiecs, 
ſometimes ſuffer by the Honey-dews in che 
latter Part of the Spring, and in Summer, by 
their falling on the Leaves, and there, by i its 
corrolive Nature, furls chem up, aid breeds 
the green and other Flies, that atterwards 
greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Cherry in particular, and are called by the 
Country-folks Laalen en, becauſe they hol- 
low the Cherry by their bite, and cauſe it to 
fall; theſe and Caterpillars will ſometimes 
ſo feed on the very Leaves, that they Will 
be almoſt eaten up. The beſt Cure for this 
is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw - 
ing or ſquirting a Quantity of Water on it. 
There is alto another Blight, occaſioned by 
the eaſterly and other Winds in the Spring; 
theſe will lometimes, by their trigid Potent v 
oblige the Leaves to turn yellow and tall of, 
fo that the Tree will be almoſt naked as ar 
the approach of Winter; whereby the Blof- 
ſom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or 
grows ſmall and inſipid. Another Blight 
there is by the Vapour, Fogs, or Milts that 
ariſe from low Grounds, that in the Spring 
are often fatal to the young Fruits it Was 
theſe that ſpoiled my Cherries this a ſt Sca- 
fon, 1732. that grew in my bottom Grounds, 
which lying more from the Sun's Influence 
than the Hills, the Froſts and theſe by their 
long continuance in this Situation, prov'd de- 
ſtructive to the Fruit, tho” to late as in the 
Month ot ay. L-2 CHAP. 
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CH A P.- II 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
HORNBEAN. 


"= HIS is in great Reputation for both 
Copic-hedge and Wood, and is plant- 
ed in many Parts, but more abundantly a- 
bout Whetham//ead in this County, for its 
ſeveral good Properties, v/z. It is a Wood 
that Will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly and 
barren Grounds, and much more in a good 
Soil; but wherever it grows, it runs into 
hne, high, {trait Poles at a moderate Pace, 
and they very cloſe together, and is not of 
that pernicious Nature to kill his Under- 
Neighbour by dripping on its Head; as Sal- 
low, Aſh, Hazel and Maple will, which 
makes this ſo advantageous both in Coples 
and Hedges ; tor that a great Number of 
Stems will grow and flouriſh in a ſmall 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge 
will be tit to cut dowa in nine, twelve, or 
titecn Years to good Profit. 

BESID Es, in a Hedge in particular, this 
Wood is, by a ſtrait, regular Plantation of it, 
no les ornamental than ufeful, for here its 
unitorm, clole, and tall Growth make it pre- 
ferable about Walks, Gardens, Parks and 
Fields, where it will carry its Leaves to the 
very bottom: And here it makes a. moft 

noble 
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noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle; 
for in its Nature, nothing ot Exeliſb Woods 
excells it for hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, 
Sc. the Plaiſh of it heing fo ſtrong, that it 
will lie acroſs in a Hedge like a Rail, and 
not yield to the Efforts of Horſe nor Cow, 
as ſeveral of the atore-menrioned ſorts will, 
which renders its Poles of great Ule in Mills, 
ſmall Rafters, Heads of Beetles and Frails, 
Sc. and fo tar exceeds molt other Fire- 
woods, that when it is burnt enough, the 
Coals will hold a bright Fire like Charcoal 
for a long time. ; 

I rouND a few Stems in a Cople-wood 
that I bought fifteen Years ago, but they 
are not ſo plentitul here, neither in Stems nor 
Trees, as in ſome other Parts: However, our 
Neighbourhood now have begun planting 
the Sets in their Hedges at the time of their 
making, and are moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by 
thoſe of an Inch diameter; theſe may be allo 
raiſed from their Seeds fown in O-z9ber or 
November (that are ripe at that time) in 
ploughed Ground well manured and in a 
tine Tilch, or in Furrows made in {trait Lines 
by the Plough at any diltance ; or by put- 
ting their Sets in a Bank made by throw- 
ing up Mould out of a Ditch, in a ſingle or 
double Row almoſt cloſe together (for 
Hedges are ſeldom too thick as I can find) 


which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds 


of Corn, Graſs or Wood; and by thus plant- 
| L 3 Bo © 
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ing the Sets, four Years will be got in ad- 
vance, for the Seed will not appear till the 
ſecond Spring after ſowing. Theſe Sets may 
be found at the bottom of Stems, both in 
Woods and Hedges, and planted in Oc: ber ; 
it in Woods, their Side-ſhoots mult be only 
pruned off, but not their top on ; but in 
Hedges they ſhould not be cut at ſetting to 
ſix Inches in Length, for then they will grow 
thick; or to be more ſure ot a ſtrong Fence, 
White-thorn may be made every» ſecond 
Plant, as beſt enduring the drip and cloſe 
planting of the Hornbean, and will by its 
more ſhort Head, with the help of an ad- 
joy ning Ditch, ſo ſhade and moiſten its 
Roots, as to contribute not a little to its ipee- 
dy Growth. be 

Ta x Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour 
is much like that of St. Foyz, and will hang 
in a Hedge in a mild Winter till Chriſi mar. 
There are ſome of theſe Trees of a large Dia- 
meter in Latoa Park, and in ſome other Pla- 
ces preſerved as Pollard, but are of flow 
Growth. | 


CHAP. 
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The. Nature, and Improvement of the 
LiME Tree. 


HE Lime, or Lindon Tree grows _y 
uniform in Rows to a great Bigneſs, 
where their Soil is a good Loam, or a 

a Loam with a Clay Bottom, provided it is 
not in a wettiſh Place, for then it's apt to 
rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gravel, they 
will thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, hun- 


- gry Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots, 


nor in the dry, hot Sands; becauſe in the 
firſt Sort, where there is a ſtrong, ſound Bot- 
tom, they will hold their Leaves till Michae l- 
mas, but in the two laſt, they'll complain 
and be yellow a Month or two before that 
time. The Male and Female have difterent 
Productions; the Male has a ſmall Leaf, 
and a faſt, knotty Wood; the Female grows 
ſooner, its Leaves larger, and brings forth 
fine perfuming Bloſſoms in the Spring with - 
reddiſh Shoots, that gives a ſtrong Invita- 
tion for its planting betore Doors in Towns 
and Country, not only for Pleaſure, but 


Health alſo, as being a very good Cephalick, 


and Aſſiſtant to the Nerves, to thole that can 
enjoy enough of its delicious Sceats. 
IT may be propagated by its Seeds, ſown 


directly from the Tree, the latter End of 
| _ 4 Oct 985 
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O: ober, or preſerved in Sand and ſown in 
Ftrar; or it may be encreaſed by Layers, 
buried 1 in the k -arth with their young Shoots 
» Octoler or Fetrnar! ' 2s the Elm 1s; or 
ranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken from 'the 
Rook old Trees; or if they are larger, and 
of a Foot diameter more or leſs, they will 
grow, provided the Heads are. cut propor- 
tionable to the Roots ; and this Caution af- 
fects all Trees whatſoever; for if the Head 
is. leit on when replanted, as was on it at 
taking up, it mult not be expected that the 
ſame Roots will carry the lame Head with- 
out languiſhing, it not dying entirely; be- 
cautc in this new Situation, the Roots have 
hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize them- 
teives; and therefore they ought to have 
the help of a li ght Mould, the better to run 
into, a little or no Head, that the Roots 
may {hoot the ſtronger, and tranſplanted pre- 
ſentiy, that the Air dry not any of their 
Roots. 

IHF Line will not make proper Hedges 
jor Ficlds, yet tor Walks and Gardens it will 
anſwer very well in a cloſe and beautiful 
Growth, but beſt of all in fine Avenues, at 
twenty or forty Foot diſtance, and then they 
will not only make pleaſant Walks, but alſo 
prove a noble Shade and Shelter from Blights 
and Severities of Weather; it planted on 
the Eaſt or Norch-lide of a Houte or Gar- 
den, as thole are in Aſoriage Park, where a 


long 
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long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot diſtance 
now grow, that meaſures three Foot diame- 
ter at bottom, and were there firſt ſet in the 
Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
which, about a Foot or eighteen Inches deep, 
is a red Clay. 

THris Wood is of a foft Nature, and there- 


fore uſed by the Keel-maker, Carver and ſome 


others. 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the . 
Horſe CHESNUT. 


Was acquainted with one that had for- 
merly been a Gardener unde- Mr. Landon 
and Mr. Wiſe, and liv'd about a Mile 
from me, who about twenty Years ago put 
ſome of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches 
deep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a Foot 
apart; theſe, atter two Years, were tranſ- 
planted into a Nurſery, in Lines two Foot 
diſtance, and about four Foot from one ano- 
ther, firſt cutting off their downright Tap- 
Roots; here they remained till they were 
ſeven or eight Foot high, and then tranſ- 
| planted 
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planted where they now are; ſome of them 


3 in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
iſtance, and encloſe a Piece of Ground 
where Carpenters work; the reſt were 
planted cloſe to Park Pales at ten Foot aſun- 
der, to ſerve in time inſtead of Poſts to ſup- 
port and taſten them to, for this Wood like 
Aſh will ſuffer Mortaiſes in their Bodies 
without complaining, as all the Cherry and 
other gummy Sorts will; and altho' it is but 
twelve Years ſince their being fix'd for good, 
they fome of them are now above eight In- 
ches diameter. 

THe Top or leading Shoot ſhould never 
be cut off in Standards, only ſome of the 
Side-ones uſt before they leaf, may be pru- 
ned away to keep their Heads thin, and fo 
prevent the Wind's Damage, that is often 
tatal to ſome of the Arms ot this ſpalt, brit- 
tle Wood that I have ſeen broke off, when 
almoſt all others have eſcaped. But where 
Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, 
at tour Foot diſtance each Set, ſeveral of their 
upper Buds muſt be annually cut off with 
the Knite, and not the Sheers, to make them 
grow thick and ſtrong. 

TH1s Tree is of fe quick a Growth, that 
it has been obſerved to Shoot an Inch in 
Length in twenty tour Hours in all its Bran- 
ches, which was proved by the atoreſaid 
Gardener, by tying a Stick even with the 
T'wigg ; but this talt running is partly _ 

alter 
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after April and May. Ther will alfo grow 
to a large Bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe 
in Caſbiolur) Park. They'll profper in our 


cold Country on dry Banks, and oa Mould 


that have clay or gravelly Bottoms, but belt 
in the richeſt Earth. 

In Hedge or Standards, it is excellent to 
the Eye at the Spring, when its clammy, 
turpentine Bud breaks forth into curious, 
divided hanging Leaves, and bear Cluſters 
of beautiful Flowers that pertume the am- 
bient Air, and after that, a pleaſant Sight 
by their great Brown Nuts; but tor its loft 
Wood I can't account for, otherwiſe than 
that it may ſerve for ſome Utes unknown to 
me, beſides the Fire. 

I SHALL conclude this Subject with an 
Expreſſion from a Ste that I knew, who 
brought theſe Nuts in his Pocket at firſt from 
Minaſor, that now are fine Trees; ſays he 


in French, Je ſuis ſurpris quand. je penſe 


gue je N touts ces eArbres d la fois dans 


ma Poche. That is, It moves my Wonder 
to think, that I carried at once all theſe fine 
Trees in my Pocket. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP XYL 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
Sweet CHESNUT. 


HIS Tree grows well, but not fo faſt 
as the Horſe Chefnut ; and is ſo much 
like the Oak in Sap and Heart, that 

it is hard to be diltinguiſhed, and will an- 

ſwer to the fame purpoſe in many things. 

The Laths alſo of. this is fold tor the ſame 

price as thoſe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood 

is now ſtanding, as Iam informed, at Squire 

S$zei's near Cozy, that have brought the very 

Carpenter under a Miſtake in his Gueſs. In 

Aflhridge Park, one of theſe Trees was felled 

about fourteen Years ſince, that out- meaſu- 

red all others there in its Diameter, and 
many of them are now growing in Gaſſum- 

Bury Park by St. eAlbans, and at Pezly near 

me. 

IN Copſes they will yield moſt fine tuff 
Poles, that ferve for Hop-grounds, Fork- 
ſtales, Sc. where if it be well looked after, 
will in about twenty Years get up to a ſmall 
Timber, and return a pleaſant, ripe Fruit in 
October, that now-a-days are in much re- 
queſt either roaſted or boiled, and eat alone, 
or with Pork as Potatoes are, and in ſeveral 
other Faſhions. It's a Tree that is very 
hardy, will grow on Mould with a Clay Bot- 
tom, 


pruned cloſe to their B 
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tom, or in ſandy or other Loams, in an 
cold, bleak Place, where it will ſtand firm 
by. its ſtrong Tap Roots, and theretore ma 
be made a Shelter againſt the North or Eaſt 
Winds, or planted in Avenues ; and to have 
it thus anſwer, its Nuts ſhould be ſown or 
planted at the ſame time, and in the fame 
manner as the Acorn is. 

Ir in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be 
well manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, 
and that into Furrows, at ſix Foot diſtance, 
wherein may be put four or five Cheſnuts 
very near together; then at five Foot aſunder 
as many other ſort, and ſo forward, and at 
ſuch Diſtances may be put in Sollar:ſets, 
Aſhen- keys, and Hazel-nuts in October or Fe- 
bruary, firſt harrowed croſs-Ways before the 
Sets are put in; by this Method they may 
be drawn and thinned when at ſufficient 
Heights, leaving only the Maſter-ſhoot, and 
will grow it kept houghed very faſt, and be 
fit for felling in twelve Years time, if the 
Ground is in good Heart; for it is this that 
governs the Atter-ſucceſs of this Tree, and 
the Cheſnut-poles, as well as good Planting 
and Cleaning; there may be alto left, what 
Standard and at What diſtance is thought fit, 


always carefully oy the young Trees 
1 


es, that their Heads 
may not ſhade nor drip on the Underwood 


too much; this way is far beyond that arti- 
ficial one, of keeping the Nuts in Sand, ond 
Plant- 
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planting them in Spring, becauſe it is freed 
from the riſque of Spiring before the Nut is 
put into the Ground, and alſo trom unnatu- 
ral Tranſplantations; the Fruit is preſerved 
in dry Earthern Pots, kept very cloſe in a dry, 


cold Place. 
CH AP. XVI. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
MAPLE. 


"T* HIS is a Wood frequently found in 
Copſes and Hedges, grows in moſt 
Soils, but beſt in dry Loams, Gravels or 


Chalks, and is for its lightneſs, whiteneſs, 


and diaper'd Knots, excellent for many Utes, 
well known to ſeveral Artificers. 

Ix a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, ſpalt 
Wood, and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, 
ſo that there is no ſuch thing as making it 
in Froſty Weather ; * it has _ good Pro- 

rty belonging to it, that it will grow with 
the leaſt Rind that is left fo its Plaiſh or 
Hambend, of any other. 73 

THis Wood being of a light, ſoft Na- 
ture, is not ſo profitable to - burn as ſome 


ay; in Standards 
they 


make a {iow Return that 


are. They are — ra ; Pollards, but 
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they ſeem to do better, becauſe they are not 
ſubject to thoſe Evils that the Pulla.d is , tor 
this being a loft Wood, is apt to let in the 
Wets after their Toppings, whereby their 
Bodies often become rotten and hollow : But 
they anſwer the beſt of all in Hedges, be- 
cauſe they will here throw up great Num- 
bers of encreaſing Shoots, and where. they 
like, will keep pace with the Sollar and Aſh. 

Tris Wood is of more value, than ordi- 
nary Woods are, for their diaper'd Knots and 
curled Grain, that have given it the Name 
of the Peacock's Tail; its white Colour and 
light Body allo renders it a very commodi- 
ous fort tor Stocks of Guns, Knife-handles, 
Inlay ing, Muſical Inſtruments, c. but with 
us, its chief Uſe is, in making Trenchers, 
Diſhes, Spoons and ſeveral other curious 
Turner's: Ware; and therefore it is, that the 
bigneſs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
which is much hindred and kept back from 
the time it is made a Pollard; nor ſhould it 
be trimm'd up of its Sides, for it is by theſe 
Side-ſhoots that its fine Knots are encreaſed, 
which made it in former Days in other Coun- 
tries be more valuable than any other 
Wood for Tables, Sc. which tempted the 
Ambition of great Men, to be more than 
ordinarily profuſe in the purchaſe of thoſe 
Goods, and Conveniences that were made 
of it. 


IT 
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Ir is a Tree that does not much damage 


by its natural Head, becauſe it is ſeldom 
very large, no more than its Body ; two 
Foot being a good Breadth for this Country 
Growth, but in ſome Parts of the Vale the 
grow faſter and bigger than in our Chil. 
tern; however, at beſt it is but a flow 
Grower in all the three Shapes, of Standard, 
Pollard, and Stem; for which Reaſon, I think 
to ſtock up ſeveral of the latter in my ſpring 
Wood, to make Room Ron a more profita- 
ble ſort: And as to its beautiful White, and 
ſcarlet Keys, I think they are more agree- 
able in Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gar- 
dens, where that Pleaſure is more valuable, 
than in Fields that are better furniſhed by 
thoſe ſorts, which are far more profitable 
for Fencing and Fuel. _ | 

WHERE it has room, it exhauſteth the 
Ground very much, which makes it but a 
bad Neighbour to ſome others; it is propa- 
gated like the Aſh by its Keys and Sets, and 


at the ſame time. 


CHAP. 


litel, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
HAZ E L. 


1 tg Hazel is a general Wood. both 


in Copſes and Hedges, and will 

grow in molt Soils and Situations, but 
beſt in rich, loamy and dry Grounds. It is 
certain they have their good and bad Pro- 
perties as fome others have ; for Hoops, 
Rods, and Poles ariſe from the. Hazel as 
well as Fruit ; on the contrary, this Wood 
has its Incoveniencies, as growing hollow 


others Grounds ; it is not a very ſpeedy 
Grower, and often invites the Filcher to da- 
mage its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is 
allo. obſerved, that in five Plaiſhes, hardly 
one lives; and if the Hedge is not made in 


nine or twelve Years, the Bodies are apt to 


die, but it muſt never be made under nine. 


THis Wood grows leſs into Profit, be- 


cauſe it has not a very extenſive Root ta 
make it anſwer, and theretore agrees beſt 
ia company with the Sallow, which likewiſe 
takes up but little Room in the Earth; and 
allo with the Tap-rooted Sort, thiat runs deep 
into the Ground. The Gollins, or Catkins 
of the Hazel appear in December; and their 
little red Bloſſom; in Januar; the former 


M * 


in à Hedge, and often lets Cattle through 
— 4 


— 
— 
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is the Male-plant, and is to the Hazel as pu 
the Telticles are to the Animal; the latter He 
is the Female-part, and receives the Duſt of h 
the Collins that the Wind blows into them, tha 
by which the Nut is impregnated. eſp 
THEy are railed by Nuts, ſown when of 
ripe, or in the Spring, after being kept the in a 
Winter in Sand, or by Suckers from the great that 
Roots, as our way is here, when we make now 
a new Hedge or thicken old ones. About ſuch 
Beconsfield and Uxbridge there are great conf 
Plantations of Hazel, that return conſide- give 
rable Sums by their Sale to the Hoop-bend- 
ers; and are alſo of vaſt Service to the or 


Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and 
Withs, which much expoſes it to the Ra- 
pine of Thieves. This reminds me of a Story 
of one, who having Occaſion for ſome Quan- 
tity of them, bid the Workman go about Th 
the Country and get enough for his Ule ; the 
Man went, but returning quickly, the Maſter 
ſaid, I hope you have not cur, theſe out of 
my Wood; yes, fays the Man, I did, becauſe 
I could not tell where to go better. There 
is allo another ſort that J have met early in 
the Morning, with a large Bundle of about 
ſix Foot long Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles 
in the Wood, which they clandettinely fell ; 
and. for much ſuch a Reaton, I was brought 
under a Neceſſity ſome Years ago to ſtock up 
one of my Cople-woods, that grew near a 
pub- 
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publick Highway, half a Mile from my 
Houſe, and convert it into arable Ground. 

The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant 
than wholeſome, as is too often experienc'd, 
eſpecially by the younger ſort ; a ſad Inſtance 
of which had like to have been verified, 
in a Servant Boy of about fourteen Years old, 
that then waited on the Rev. Mr. Calemare, 
now Rector of our Pariſh, who had eaten 
ſuch a Quantity, that two Phyſicians were 
conſulted, who ordered Quick-ſilyer to be 
given him. 


= 


SUCSSOET LE SOL SSSI COELT DSS ES SOLE 


CH AP. XIX. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
= FiRR Tree. 


F this Sort, there were ſeveral Rows 
planted about thirty Years ago on our 
Green or Common, at twenty Foot a- 

ſunder, that now by the cloſe Growth and 
Cover of their Heads, makes ſeveral delight- 
ful, ſhady, cool Walks in the hotteſt time in 
Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by their e- 
ver green Heads all the Winter; theſe have got 
up thirty Foot high, and are eighteen Inches 


diameter of Body: Here they flouriſh on a 
high, loamy Mould a Foot deep, under which 
M 2 is 


0 
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is a red Clay : Alſo very near me, grows 4 
fine Silver-firr before our Minifter's Houſe, 
on the ſame Soil that was planted about for- 
ty Years ſince, and is now one of the higheſt 
Trees in theſe Parts of two Foot diameter. 
This is a moſt faſt Grower in this fort of 
Ground, and indeed in almoſt every other, 
even in the moſt Northern Parts of Gre at- 
Britain, if its Roots have room enough, and 
its Head kept trimm'd up as it mounts in 
height, which will greatly forward its Alti- 
tude ; For it is certain, this and all other 
Trees grow ſooner and ſtronger, where they 
are free from the Encroacliment of any other, 
and can enjoy a full diurnal Diſcharge of their 
crude Sap, by force of the Sun and Air's 
attraction; and not only this, but the whole 
vegetable Kingdom is highly improved, 
where its Subjects have a frank Opportunity 
of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of the 
Airial, Terrene and Marine Salts, that both 
the Earth, Dews, and Water plentifully at- 
ford, where there is room for their Commu- 
nication ; and then the Wind will alſo have 
a full power to {ſhake their Heads, and looſen 
their Barks and Roots, whereby a natural 
Perſpiration will be the better promoted, 
which is one main Part of a Tree's Life, and 
more of its quick Growth ; for by the Winds 
thus ſtraining the Bark, the Pores of that 
ſpungy Subſtance become more dilated and 
extended; whereby Tranſpiration of its crude 

noxitious 
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noxitious Juices, receives a more free and 
open Paſſage, and eaſier room tor their Eva- 
cuation ; not only by this outward Coat, 
but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that 
according as the Heat or Cold 1s more or 
leſs; for by the former, the Sap is prepa- 
red to perſpire away by rarefy ing and thin- 
ning its Juices ; and it 1s the latter that cau- 
{es a Condenſation, and thickens what re- 
mains in the ſmaller or larger Veins and 
Veſſels: Therefore it is a Query with me, 


whether the Trees imbibe and receive more 


and moſt Supplies by its Bark, than any o- 
ther way from the aqueous Air r the like 
Diſcharges afterwards. And it is a conſtant 
Maxim with the Woodward, that the great- 
er and higher the Head is, the more the 
Trees thrive ; for then the many Parts of its 
Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberleſs Twigs 
are more expos'd tothe Potency of the Wind's 
Strength, that greatly relaxes and looſens 
the fibrous and ſtringy Parts of their ſeve- 
ral Barks and Roots, that beſt cauſe rhoſe 
Recepts and Iſſues that Nature has crdain- 
ed for their Health and Nouriſhment. Iam 
very lenſible, that in entertaining this No- 
tion, I diſſent from the Opinion of ſome Au- 
thors, but I cannot go from the Query, when 
I conſider that the Heads of Trees are 
molt ſappy Part of them; which cad 
their Barks and moſt of their ima! 


AN rarer 
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with ſuch hollow, ſpungy, ſoft Parts, as 
makes them fit Recepracles for their airial, 
and aqueous, falubrious Subſiftence ; and 
that in the greateſt Summer Droughts, when 
all their heated and dried Parts often draw 
in, and more greedily receive ſuch Quanti- 
ties of the nightly, dewy Effuſions, as ſup- 
plies the want of Rain for many Months 
together; and which makes a greater Lodg- 
ment on the Leaves and Barks, as they are 
more or leſs rough and ſpungy ; for it may 
be obſerved, that the Rain does not run 
down the Oak and Elm, as it does the Beech 
and Firr : The Reaſon, I preſume, is, that the 
Imbibition is fo great in the dented and hol- 
low Bark, as ſtops its Currency, which on 
the ſmoother ones falls with more Velocity ; 
and where the Bark is rougher, the Leaves 
in ſome are finer and narrower, as thoſe of 
the Oak and Elm are; and though the Mofs 
is an Excreſcence, and better off a Tree than 
on, yet while there, it has a ſtrong Reten- 
tion of the Dews aad Rains, by its velver, 
ihaggy Parts, and helps to communicate the 
{ame 1nto the Body, and many Branches and 
Twigs ; and to ſupply the want thereof, we 
frote and ub the Bark with the Back of a 
Knife, Hair Cloath or otherwiſe, till it's di- 
lated, opened and looſened, in order the 
better to take in and imbibe the Air and 
Water. 


Tur 
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TH et Leaves alſo are contracted, and in 
ſome Meaſure furPd up by the Sun's vehe- 
ment Attraction, that by Night are expand- 
ed for the better reception of the Dews ; 
but whether it be the Leaves or the Bark 
that moſt receives the Air, Dews and Rains, 
it is certain they are both concern'd as Ve- 
hicles, to convey them to the Roots and 
many Veſſels appertaining to the Tree. And 
tis as true that there is a Moiſture in the 
treſh, open Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all 
Frees and Plants imbibe and take in as part 
of their proper Nourtſhment ; and therefore 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw 
from the Earth that ſupports a Plant, but 
the Air alſo gives it a proportionable help, 
elle a Tree or Plant kept in a Houte would 
ſubſiſt there; but the contrary is plain, that 
ſuch Plant or Tree would ſicken and die if 
confin'd from the'freſh Air; ſo that though 
the Earth nouriſhes at the Root, tis the Air 
and Dews that help in a joynt Aſſiſtance to 
bring forth and carry forward their Growth. 
This hardy, uſeful and quick growing Tree, 
that ſeldom reſuſes any Situation or Soil, ex- 
cept the hurlucky Chalks and dry Sands, 
may be propagated of its Seed that are got 
out of their hard, tuff Branches, by being 
ſoaked in warm Water till they open, — 
then ſown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain : But if they are to be 


town in a Nurſery firſt, and then tranſplant- 
R4 ed, 
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ed, they may be ordered as other Seeds are, 
by raking them in and covering them with 
ſitting Mouid halt an Inch thick over them, 
and in three Years time they may be remov- 
ed at pleaſure, in 7 or Aug: However, 
at bei} this is but Male-management, and is 
never fo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as 
it they grow where this Seed was firſt fown 
or ict; and this I have wolully experienc'd 
ia {ome Cherry Trees that I tranſplanted 
trom Woods ſome dittance from me, which 
will never make good Trees: Firit, Becauſe 
the Roots and ſmall Fibres were many of 
them broke and contuſed by the Mattock 
and Spade 1n taking up : Secondly, By the 


Airs drying the ſeveral Parts betore I could 


get them replanted; and thirdly, By the Rot 
and Canker that generally overtakes ſome 
of them before they can make their new 
Rocts, whereby part of their Veſſels mult 
be conſequently prejudiced, and the Tree 
crippled in its Growth ever after. 

Os the Sceds may be fown broad Caſt 
on well manured and ploughed Grounds, 
and only harrowed in Cetgber or March; or 
ia {trait Furrows made by the Plough at 
any diſtance that is thought proper. And 
what encourages the Growth of this Tree, 
is, its being ready tor building in thirty, or 
torty Years ; and therefore it's pity Planta- 
tions are not made of this Wood with all 
Expedition on many Eſtates, where they will 
grow beyond moſt others. CHAP. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the 
SYCAMORE. 


HIS Tree is one of the (oft, wood 

Tribe, and theretore grows fatter than 

thoſe, whoſe Bodies are more cloſe 
and hard. The biggeſt that have been 
known in theſe Parts, grew ſome Years ſince 
at Squire Coppize's at Market-Street, that 
meaſured above {x Foot in its Diameter, and 
ſerved to encloſe a Piece of Ground by pale- 
ing, that its Boards made. It allo is excellent 
for the Turner in making hoilow Ware, 
Trenchers and Spoons, by reaſon of its great 
Whutencis and Lightneſs, and ſells to them 
generally for ſix Pence the ſolid Foot. It is 
a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears by its 
curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that at- 
ford a pleaſant Shade, and as fine a Sight 
when the large Cluſters oi its Seed makes 
their pendant Shows in reſemblance ot Grapes. 
It may be encreas'd by its Layers, Keys, or 
Sets. It is called a profitable Tree on ac- 
count of its quick Growth to a great Body, 
and for its hardy Nature, as proſpering well 
on high, dry Grounds, and in molt other 
Places, even 1n low Gravels. 


CHAP... 


— — — 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of the Nature and Improvement of the 
SALLOW. 


HIS is more of the amphibious Na- 
, ture/m my Opinion, than any other 
of the aquatick Tribe; by reaſon of 
its general Growth, either in low, watery 
Situations, or in high, loamy, gravelly 
Grounds : This is that which is ſaid to buy 
the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
deſerves a longer detail of its many valua- 
ble Properties, than this Opportunity will 
give me leave to enumerate : It is this that 
will, beyond all others, ſuffer it ſelf to be cut 
to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Years 
end; ſo that where it is planted with White- 
thorn (as it beſt is) it may be made twice 
to once of that : Here then the Farmer has 
three Crops of Hedge-wood in nine or 
twelve Years, and at the ſame time enjoys 
the beſt of Fences, which is thus made, vr. 
WHEN the firſt Spit of Earth is thrown 
up, then plant on the ſame, about a Foot 
inwards towards the Field, the Sallow, or 
Salley Set, and Bed its Roots well on all 
Sides; at the ſame time cutting off the Head 
within four or fix Inches of the Earth ; then 
at four or eight Foot diſtance plant another, 
and fo on; Now on the outlide, extream 
Part 


] 
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Part of the Bank, White-thorn Sets mult be 
planted with their Heads cut off in the ſame 
manner, and after the {ame length in a di- 
rect ſingle Row, as cloſe as they can well be 
put ; then throw up the reſt of the Mould 
on the Roots of both Shallows and Thorns, 
whereby they will be all covered, and a 
Ditch at the ſame time made. | 


Another W Av. 


J HROW up the firſt Spit of Mould in 
order to make a Ditch ; on this plant 


a ſingle Row of White-thorn Sets cloſe to- 


gether, with their Heads cut off as before; 
then on the oppoſite Side lay in Truncheons 
or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches or two 
Foot diameter long, and an Inch diameter 


ſlopewiſe, cut at each End hollow like a 
Deer's Foot, the better to ſtrike its Roots at 


bottom, and to carry off the Wets to them 
from the top; ſo that the Roots of the 
Thorns, and the lower End of the Sallow 
Pieces will be near together in the Ground, 
but their Tops will be two Foot aſunder, 
by means of their lying in a ny Slope ; 
2 theſe throw the next Spit of Mould, 
then plant a ſecond Row of Thorn Sets on 
the firſt, and Earth them all over: By this 
Method there will be two Rows of Thorns 
and a ſingle one of Sallow, and between them 
ſhould be a Hollow or Furrow made for the 


recep- 
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reception of the Rain. Or after one or two 
Rows of Thorns are thus ſet, Holes may 
be made in the oppoſite Side, that an Iron 
Crow had juſt opened, wherein may be put 
the Pieces of Sallow ſlopewiſe, by which the 
Bark will be prevented flipping up, as it is 
very apt to do and die, when the Sticks or 
Cuttings are forced into the Ground of them- 
ſelves ; and when the Sallows are thus bu- 
ried, there ſhould only be left of them four 
or {ix Inches above the Earth, for the Shoots 
to come out at; this Hedge is beſt planted, 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Month 
of October, but may be alſo performed in any 
of the Winter Months if the Weather is o- 
pen; and is the beſt ſort I ever ſaw; for by 
thus ſetting the Sallows at a due diſtance, 
and more forward into the Field than the 
Thorns, the Workmen have room to cut 


them from of their ſeveral Stems without 


annoying the Thorns; ſo that they may be 
made twice in twelve Years. | 
Bu r here I muſt obſerve that there is an 
Objection made againſt the Practice of cut- 
ting the Sallows ſo often, becauſe, lay they, 
the Roots will after this often cutting, pul 
out with more than ordinary Vigour, and 
the ſooner wear out and die betore their 


natural time, according to the Proverb, Ore 


may ride a free Horſe to Death. To which 
I anſwer, That this Objection is not regard- 
ed by many Farmers; for that the Sallows 

| being 
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being thus cut, the Thorns much better en- 
joy the freſh Air, free from the Drip and 
Shade of this taller Sort, whereby they have 
a more frank Perſpiration and Imbibition of 
the nouriſhing Dews and Air; and notwith- 
ſtanding this double Operation, the Sallows 
will get up and overtake the Thorns at the 
end of twelve Years ; beſides, a Sallow of 
all others is the eaſieſt and quickeſt pro- 
pagated; inſomuch, that if a Stake is drove 
down into the Ground in any of the Win- 
ter Months when it is not a Froſt, it is 
ſix to one odds if it does not grow; fo like- 
wiſe a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in length will do the tame, provided 
the Bark it not drove up at its bottom, and 
it lie rightly in a looſe, proper Earth; for 
this, like all other Vegetables, beſt agrees 
with its preparec Mould, and that Soil as 
Nature has adapted it to; as the Oak on a 
Loam, the Beech and Walnut on that or 
a Chalk; the Cherry and Beech refuſes the 
Vale; the Maple and Hornbean affect a dry 
Ground; ſo the Sallow belt loves a loamy 
Ground with a moiſt Bottom, though it will 
grow very well in loamy Gravels, and on 
any of the black, red, and white Clays ; but 
the hurlucky, dry Chalks and Sands it doth 
not agree with, as being contrary to its ſap- 
py Nature: Thus the Apprehenſion of wear- 
ing out the Sallow too toon is of no great 
Streſs, ſince they are ſo eaſily renewed ; and 


alſo 
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alſo becauſe there is ſo ſeldom a want of ſuch 
a Renovation; for I dare aſſert it for a Truth, 
by what I have heard and ſeen, that the Sal- 
low Stem will endure fifty or more Years in 
a Hedge if rightly managed, by cutting off 
its Shoots cloſe, ſmooth and ſloping at each 
Operation ; otherwiſe it may be ſpoiled in 
half the time ; for this Wood being of the 
aquatick Family, is of a ſoft, ſpungy Na- 
ture, and therefore will eaſily imbibe and ler 
in the Wets at its Stump, it it 1s left ragged 
or level, and then enſues Rottenneſs and De- 
ſtruction ; nor ſhould it be cut too high, tor 
that will hinder much of the Stems branch- 


ing and decay it the ſooner ; fo that as the 


duration of this moſt ſerviceable Wood is 
valued, due Care muſt be taken at ſuch 
times, to cut the Stem cloſe, ſloping and 
ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judi- 
cious Workman 1s appriſed of, and therefore 
this Hedge in particular ſhould never be made 
by thoſe that are not Maſters of this uſeful 
Branch. 

THERE is alſo another commodious Pro- 
perty belonging to ſuch a Hedge, that is, 
here is generally Wood enough to ſupply all 
Deficiencies that may happen trom the Huntſ- 
man and others, whereby conſiderable Sums 
are oftentimes paid for Damages made by 
Cattle's breaking into others Grounds ; or 
from the weakneſs of thoſe Fences that are 

too 
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too often ſo ſlenderly made for want of Wood, 
that it becomes a Temptation to them to 
break through ; and how important a ſtrong 
Fence is, every Chiltern Farmer muſt be 
very ſenſible of, that values his Money and 
Repoſe. 

SUCH a Hedge beſt grows where there 
are no manner of Trees planted in it ; for 
it is theſe that often reduce good Hedges 
into bad ones, by their unnatural Drips on 
the Underwood, whereby in length of Time 
they do more harm than the value of their 
Timber amounts to, eſpecially if they be 
Oaks, Aſhes or Walnuts ; theſ: are ſo pre- 
judicial to their lower Neighbours, both by 


their Roots and Heads, as to ſpoil their 


Growth by ſaturating and envenoming their 
Boughs by their Shade and Drip, and ex- 
hauſting the goodneſs of the Ground about 
them. But I know that ſome are of Opi- 
nion, it is good Husbandry, when at the 


time of planting a Hedge, young Beeches 


or Cherry Trees are ſet in for Standards, in 
order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
end, before their Heads are fo enlarged as 
to damage the Hedge. I muſt confeſs that 
of ſuch ſort of Evils, this is the leaft ; becauſe 
the Hedge and the Trees being young, have 
both their gradations of Growth ia propor- 
tion, ſo that the Hedge will become ſtrong, 
before the. Trees acquire Head enough to 
ſpoil it by their Drip; and as to the Cherry 
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Tree, it is a ſort that leaſt of all others hurts 
its Underwood by its Drip or Growth, which 
is owing, it is ſaid, to the Balſamick Nature 
of its Leaf and Branch ; however, where 
none of theſe Trees are growing, there will 
be no cauſe to complain of their greater or 
leſſer Prejudices ; and where an entire Hedge 
of only White-thorn and Sallow is thus plan- 
ted, there may juſtly be * to grow 
one of the beſt ot Fences, that will return 
the moſt Profit of any other. 
TR ERE are ſeveral forts of Sallows, but tl 
it is the Land fort that T have wrote on, 
that is very common with us, almoſt in e- 
very Hedge and Copſe, and will grow on 
our dry Lands: Another of them there is 
that delights in wet, ſpewey Grounds, and is 
alſo a faſt Grower: The third has a Bark 
ſomewhat reddiſh, its Leaves leſſer and of 
a darker Green, and its red Wood very 
| tuff and durable. Theſe all of them run up 
| very faſt, and turn to a conſiderable Profit 
in their Poles, that ſerve for making our 
Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Rafters, and many o- 
ther Utenſils; and where it happens that 
one of theſe Sallows gets a Body of about 
a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted, 
as I have ſcen and uſed ſeveral, and will 
rend into Pales, Fc. or if kept dry, is ſaid 
to laſt as long as Oak, which occaſioned the 
old Saying, Be the Oak ne'er ſo ſtout, the 
Sellar red will wear it out: But then it 
muſt 
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muſt be cut down before the large Worm 
fakes it, that will ſometimes eat into the 
Pith and other Parts of the Tree, fo that 
a little Finger may be turned in their 
Holes. There are ſeveral Standard Trees 
now growing of it in a Wood near me, I 
believe ſome of them are thirty Foot high ; 
and there was one lately cut down that grew 
among ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be ſixty 
Foot high and fourteen Inches diameter, on 
a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, where 
they endure much longer than in the Gra- 
vels. 

TH E Sollars Stems will ſometimes pro- 


duce ten or more Poles, eight or twelve 


Foot high, and are beſt cut down in Win- 
ter, for the Tap and Chair Turners Uſe as 
well as all others ; but ſpecial Care mult be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
for their ſoft, tender Buds are greatly belo- 
ved by them; if they are, their Poles are 
ſpoiled, and they will run into brouzy, ſpread- 
ing Heads. | 
Ix a Copſe or Hedge the Sallows may 


be thickned, by giving a Pole a chop at bot- 


tom, that it may eaſily bend to the Ground, 
where it mult be kept forc'd down, by dri- 
ving wooden Hooks in, and then cover it 
all over with Mould in the nature of a Lay- 
er, leaving here and there an open Place tor 
the Shoots to come out at, as 15 mentioned 


in the Chapter of the Elm. 
N THe 
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Tux Sallow has a Property belonging 


to it, different from moſt others, and that is, 
that the Gollin or Seed of this Wood is of fo 
light a Body, that it is often carried to the 
Winds, and conveyed to ſome diſtance, 
where in the Spring time it falls in many 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An Ex- 
ample of which is in an eleven Acres Field, 
about a quarter of a Mile from my Houſe, 
laid down for an Oaken Wood about nine 
Years ago, by being ſown with Acorns; here 


there are great Numbers of Sallows, ſpon- ” 


taneouſly come up from theſe Gollins, and 
ſome of them are now four Foot high. 


IN a Copſe, the Sallow is inferior to 


none, in its profitable, uſeful Productions, 


where the Soul is a Clay or a loamy Earth; 


here it belt grows amongſt the Oaks, ſweet 
Cheſnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel and Horn- 
bean in Rows, at fix or ten Foot aſunder; 
I mean where the firſt three are to be lett 
as Standards, at proper Diftances, becauſe 
theſe Trees have Tap- roots, and ſeek great 
Part of their Food deep in the Ground ; and 
the Hazel and Hornbean takes up but a 
{mall Circumference like the Sallow. Or if 
a Copſe was to be new made on ſuch Land, 
I think none can return a greater Profit, 
than if it was entirely furniſhed with this 


fort of Wood, of which, my Copſe and 


Hedges very much abound. 
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THERE is a ſort of Improvement to be 
made by the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, 
if rightly managed ; and for this purpoſe I 
ſhall put down the Notions of ſeveral of 
our Country-men. One ſays, that the beſt 
way is to cut a Sallow Stake at bottom, ſlo- 
ping it tour or five Inches long, and leave 
the Rind carefully gn the other Side; this 
mult be cut a-crofs, and put a little Stone 
into the Slit and plant it. Another, that 
their Ends be ſoaked in Mudgel Ditch-wa- 
ter two or three Days, then cut them a- 
ſlope at bottom, and prepare a Hole, by 
driving in another Stick brit, to keep rheir 
Bark trom {lipping up. Another ſays, that 
theſe Stakes ſhould be cut juſt as the Sap 
begins to be in motion, and planted directly 
as before. | 

In December laſt, I found a few Sallow 
Stems amongſt Hazels, and as the Hedge 
was making, the Workmen gave a chop a- 


bout half through the outer Bough at bot- 


tom, and then bend it down clote to the 
Ground, letting its Head lie out to the Ditch- 
ſide; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, they covered all over with Mould, 


except at the Stem, where tis expected to 


throw up ſeveral Shoots the next Summer, 
and the Body make ſeveral Roots. Thus a 
Sallow Hedge has the Advantage ot molt, 


[ believe I may fay of all others, for this Pro- 


perty, becauſe it may be thickned at Plea- 
N 2 ture, 
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ſure, with eaſe and certainty in moſt Grounds ; 
Beech and Hornbean will grow after this 
manner ; but not one in fix of the Hazels 
will take; Aſh worſe, Maple and Whip- 
bean not at all. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
ASP or ASPEN. 


EXT to the Sallow, I have introdu- 
ced the Alp, becauſe I take this to 
have a great deal of the Sallow's Nature, 
for though it is of the watry Tribe, yet it 
will proſper in ſome high Grounds, but beſt 


in low, moiſt Places, and on all manner of 


loamy Lands ; where, like the Firr, it will 
be fit to cut down in thirty or forty Years 
time, which makes them beſt of all anſwer 
in Standards, ſeveral of them growing, on 
our high Common, that have about a Foot 
depth of Mould, and under that a red Clay, 
here they flouriſh and make a pretty Show 
by their trembling Silyer-leaves, as ſome 
do in my Hedges that there grow as ſuch. 
They are certainly a very ufetul, profitable 


Tree, where the Soil is agrecabte to their 


Natures, and run to a great Height and 
Bulk 
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Bulk in a few Years, but refuſe ſharp Gra- 
vels, Chalks and Sands. They are propa- 
cated in October or February, by Sets that 
mult not have their Heads cut off, only their 
Side-ſhoots kept pinch'd off, that they may 
the ſooner get out of Cattle's way. Their 
Uſes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joyſts, 
Chair-frames, Kiln-laths for the Malſters, 
and Pales for Parks : Some, for the fake of 
its whiteneſs and lightneſs, make Trench- 
ers of this Wood ; but it is apt to taint, and 
give an ill Scent tothe Meat. 

IN our Church- yard there are now grow- 
ing one Aſp, and fix white-wood Trees 
that were ſet of ſtrait, ſingle Arms, put into 
the Earth upright and ſtaked well, within 
{ix Foot of a Hedge, in a Row at twenty 
Foot diſtance, about thirty five Years ago; 
theſe meaſure about Foot in their Bo- 
dies, which is but narrow to ſome of the 
ſame ſort, planted at the ſame time, on the 
ſame Soil, before our Parſon's Houle ; but 
this is accounted for, when it's known that 
the former are under large, ſpreading Heads, 


that commence from within ſeven Foot of 


their Roots, ſo that the Sap was chiefly em- 
ployed in making Branches, when the lat- 
ter were mare in Body than Head; becauſe 
they were kept trimm'd up in their Side- 
ſhoots to a great Height, and are thereby 
got near as thick again as the others : Now 
neither theſe, nor any of the Aquaticks are 
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good Wood for Fire uſe, by reaſon of their 
great Spungineſs; and therefore it's quite 
wrong to let theſe Trees grow more into 
Head than Body, unleſs there be a Demand 
for them by way of Shelter for Cattle, or 
to break off Winds ; for the Body is much 
more valuable to the Carpenter, than the 
Head 1s to burn. 


S EF LEES 
CHAP. XXIIL 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


WHITE-WOOD. 


HIS Wood proves it ſelf to be of the 

Species of thoſe aquatick Trees, the 

Poplar, Aſp and Abel, by affectin 
and quick growing in the moiſt Soils — 
low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willow, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight 
in. But this Tree ſeems to have eſcaped the 
Knowledge of all or moſt Writers, which cer- 
ta inly is an Aquatick, and grows with great 
Expedition in Ground agreeable to its Na- 
ture, as is that of Cheazr:z/2x Farm, and many 
other Places in Bzcks, which I found our, 
and help'd a Gentleman to the Purchaſe of. 
This is a Manour, and one of the beſt, large 
5 5 
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Farms in the Kingdom, for goodneſs of Mca- © 
dow, and Arable Land; and altho' in the 
Vale of eAilesbury, two Miles from Y, 
there is a very high Hill belonging to it, 
containing many Acres of ploughed Ground, 
that is ſaid never was dreſo'd in the Memory 
of Man, and yet produces the beſt of all 
ſorts of Grain: On the level Ground of this 
Farm, amongſt White-thqra and Sollar, 
grows ſeveral of theſe White-wood 'Trecs, 
that like the Poplar, hurts not its Under- 
wood as many others do. And alſe about 
Etox, under Danftable Downs, where in 
both Places the Earth is of a black, fat, 
clay Nature; here this runs up to a great 
Height and Bulk, one whereof had fifty Foot 
of Wood, in only ten Foot length of the 
Ground end of its Body; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Faggots and 
ſeveral Stacks of Fire-wood. 

IT is an ornamental Tree, when planted 
in Hedges, or in Rows for Walks, and at- 
tords pleaſant Views to the Beholders from 
its Silver-colour'd Leaves, and wettiſh, tall, 
ſtrait Body and ſhady Head: Nor is this 
Tree — altogether in low Grounds, 
but will alſo thrive and proſper beyond many 
on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral 
do near me, or in ſtrong, loamy. Lands; 
but not in Chalks, Sharp-gravels, or Sands, 
and is very near the Nature and Make of 
the Aſp. —__ 
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THr1s Tree is propagated by its Trun- 
cheon, Layer, or Set : The firſt, by being put 
{lopewiſe into the Ground, the beginning of 
february ; the laſt, by bedding its Roots in 
good, freſh Mould, and carefully covering 
them therein, about the fame time, or in 
October; keeping the Head from its firſt 
planting, trimm'd annually up, that it may 
the ſooner be out of Harm's way; but the 
Top-ſhoot mult never be cut off. 

I Ave ſeen ſeveral of theſe grow in 
one and the fame Hedge where Elms did, 
but the White-wood got the ſtart by a vaſt 
difference in height and bulk, and yet threw 
up great N . of young Shoots from 
their ſpreading Roots, that even the Cows, 
Horſes and Sheep did not keep down ; but 
I ſuppoſe this was by reaſon of the unplea- 
fant Taſte of the Shoot: In the Vale, this 
Tree will grow from the very Chips, as they 
prove by Shoots that ſucceed in the Place 


where the Faggots were made; but this ſort 


of Multiplication muſt not be expected, but 


in few Parts of the Chiltern, where the 


Ground generally is not fo rich by far, as is 
that in the Vale; nor fo looſe and hollow as 
to receive the Chip's Impreſſion. The low 
Country-men ſometimes call it Datch Ar- 
bel, but the common Name among them is 
White-wood, from this Colour, that the 
Bark leaves, and Body retains, beyond all o- 
thers that grow in this Nation ; and there- 
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fore is preferr'd by the Vale-men for mak- 
ing beautiful Cupboards, Dreſſers, Flooring- 
boards, Somers, Rafters, Joyſts, and many 
more Uſes. 

Tu E Set is frequently put into new plan- 
ted, or old made Hedges at every Pole di- 
ſtance, for the ſake of its quick Growth in a 
fertile, ſoft Ground, where it is ſaid to out- 
run the Elm by ſix degrees; as may be ſeen 
allo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudſon's Farm, 
who planted as many in his Life-time as 
are now worth one Thouſand Pounds, and he 
has not been dead above three Years : Thele 
like the Aſp, Poplar, c. have a Seed or Gol- 
lin that hangs on the Tree, from the be- 

inning of March to the latter End of April, 
Fe the Set is chiefly made uſe of in theſe 
Parts. 

AND if any Gentleman has a mind to pro- 

agate this Tree, they may be furniſhed 

y me, with theſe Sets; that I can ſo order 
from Auguſt to April, as that they will grow 
if ſent to any Part of Exglaud by the Car- 
rier; and alſo with Oak, Beech, Aſh, Elm, 
Sollars, Hornbean, 'Thorn, or Holly Sets ; 
or with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or Ma- 
ple, Seeds of Hornbean and ſeveral other 
forts, provided I have timely Notice given 
me. 

Bu T here I would be underitood, that 
the White-woods out-runing the Elm fo very 
faſt on this wettiſh, flat Soil, is no general 
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Rule, for here they both grow in a Hedge, th 
where the Elms have not that Power to ex- Gi 
ert themſelves, as the White-wood has; by 25 
reaſon here it enjoys its proper Food in a me 
natural Manner from the wateriſh Earth a- ral 
bout it, as being a true Aquatick, which the an 
Elm is not; and this I prove thus: On a Ju 
high Ground, about a Foot thick of Mould, 2b 
and under that a red Clay in the Chiltern, to 
grow both theſe forts not tar oft each other; for 
where they are planted free from any other be 
Invader of their Roots 7 * Diſtances: ces 
Now here the Elm keeps Pace with it, as the 
being in its more proper Soil and Situation Fo 
than the White-wood. Gr. 
ſlo 

E 

C HAP. XXIV. like 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the gro 
a n 

POPLAR and ABEL. ee; 

T HESE Aquaticks are propagated by = 
: Suckers, Cuttings, or Truncheons ; fur 
\ by Suckers, that may be bedded and tha 
planted in fine, hollow Mould in Copſes wil 
tor Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and at Pox 
twenty Foot diſtance amongſt Oaks, Aſhes, Tre 


Cheſnuts and Cherry-trees, and Underwood 


of Hazels, Sallow, Hornbean, Qc. * 
the 
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the Soil is Clay or Loam, proper for its 
Growth; and here it will anfwer very well 
as one of thofe fort, that ſeeks its Nouriſh- 
ment towards the top Earth, and be a natu- 
ral Neighbour to the Oak, Walnut, Cheſnut 
and Cherry-tree ; by drawing a different 
Juice out of thoſe many forts that the Earth 
abounds with, whereby leſs damage is done 
to the next Tree than if they were all of a 
fort. By Truncheons, or Cuttings that may 
be buried in Banks, in watry, marſhy Pla- 
ces, or by Sides of Ponds or Rivers, where 
they mult be put in at four, eight or more 
Foot diſtance, two or three Fout into the 
Ground, and about half a one out of it 
ſlopewiſe; but if Succels is expected this 
way, their Bark muſt never be ſlip'd up at 
their putting into the Earth: This is ſo much 
like the Aſp, that there is not much diffe- 
rence to be perceived; and theſe like them 
grow in our Woods, where the Ground has 
a moiſt Bottom; but they grow beſt in the 
watry Grounds, for here they have more 
lenty of their natural Food, than on our 
ligh, drier Lands, and will arrive to a uſe- 
ful bigneſs in twenty-five or thirty Years, 
that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the Aſp 
will, tor the Aſp and Abel are both a fort of 
Poplar, that grow equally faſt in tall, large 
Trees, and are alike encreaſed, and will ſuf- 
ter any Wood to thrive under them, without 
that Damage which moſt others will pro- 
"ICE, 
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duce, becauſe it does not ſpread (if it is 
trimm'd up) like the Oak or Walnut; the 
Leaves alſo are ſmall, and commonly under 
ſuch a tremulous Motion by the Wind, that 
they have not power to retain the Wets, 
that are often blown off from their high 
Heads, before it falls on its under Neigh- 
bour. For theſe Reaſons, it is a pity that 
more of theſe Trees are not planted on our 
Loams, as well as in wetter Places; becauſe 
they bring on a ſudden verdant Sight, and 
Shelter about Houſes and Gardens, as well 
as in wet Meadows and Marſhes, to a very 
great and expeditious Profit. 

AND although it is a Wood lefs ſervice- 
able to the Fire than ſome is, becauſe of 
its ſpungy, watry Parts, that abounds with 
leſs Salt and Sulphur than many others; yet 
that Defect is tully ſupply'd in the many 
Uſes that this Tree is converted to, eſpeci- 
ally to the Chair Turner, who willingly 
gives five Pence per ſolid Foot if it is ſound, 
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C HAP. XXV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
ALDER. 


ETWEEN Hemel, Hempſtead, and 
Watford, in the low watry Meadows, 
and by the River that runs through 

them, grows the moſt Alder that ever I faw; 
in fine, long Hedges, where their large, high 
Poles ſhew themſelves in a beautiful Pro- 
ſpe& to the paſſant Travellers, and turns to 
a great Account amongſt the Barkham/tead 
and Cheſhunt Turners of hollow Ware, who 
in that Comodity make more Conſump- 
tion of this Wood and Beech, than any o- 
ther two Towns in Great Britain, as is al- 
lowed by good Judges ; for with this Wood 
they make Diſhes, Bowls, and many other 
ſerviceable Goods, that are lighter and 
ſofter than the Beech or Elm, and will 
bear turning thinner than moſt others; fo 
that to pleaſure Curioſity, a Diſh of it has 
been turned in- ſide out like a Hat; and of 
this, many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Chairs in Landos are made; as are Pat- 
tens, Clogs and Heels of Shoos ; Gates, 
Hurdles and ſmall Rafters. 

ITs Wood is beſt in watry Foundations 
to build on, where it is faid to harden like 
a Stone, and the very ſmall heady Part will 
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ſerve to lay in Trenches, that drain Land 
to keep it hollow for the Water to pals; but 
inſtead of this, I uſed ſome large Flints that 
put together Archways, that anſwered 
compleatly to my purpoſe, by holding almoſt 
as good now as at firſt, though it has been 
done theſe twelve Years, and the Carts are 
often drawn over it. Gun-powder is in part 
made of its Coal, and the Bark formerly 
was uſed by the Dyers, which obliged the 
Owners to tell it in April, for then it would 
run beſt; but now it is not ſo much uſed 
this way, becauſe they have latterly tound 
out ſomething better that ſupplies its black 
Dye. 

Tr E Worm is very apt to get between 
the Bark of this Wood after it is felPd, and 
then it is greatly damaged for the Turners 
Ule; but to prevent it, the Owner takes 
care to Bark it in time, tor then it will bear 
keeping a long while, it it 15 not wet and 
dry, which rots it preſently. 

THERE is a peculiar beneficial Property 
belongs to this Plant, for no Beaſt will crop 
it, be it young or old, which faves the great 
Charge and 'Frouble of tencing it after mak- 
ing. Their Propagation is the ſame as the 
Poplar, and where a Place is too wet for 
that, the Alder will flouriſh in high, bulky, 
"Trees, Pollards, or Poles in Hedges; in ſhort, 
there is none of the aquatick Tribe will raiſe 
more Money and ſooner than the Alder, in 

{ Wet, 
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wet, meadow Hedges, and in boggy, mooriſh 
Ground nor make ſtronger, quicker Fences, 
than this excellent Plant will. 
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CHAF. XXVL 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
WITH and WILLOV. 


HIS Withy often arrives to a large 
Stature, eſpecially the red Sort, that 
delights to be planted in high Banks, 
as Mr. MWorlidge ſays, where they will ſtrike 
their Roots deep into the Ground, by Ditch, 
Pond or River- ſide; theſe, like the Willow, 
will allo grow in Clay or loamy Grounds, 
either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, 
and are in great Numbers about Baldoch; 
where many of them are ſold to the Tur- 
ners, for working out Diſhes and other 
hollow Ware; ſome ot them meaſuring two 
Foot diameter, will make Bowls as big as 
Buſhels. 

THEy are of a very quick Growth, and 
in tew Years obtain a Red-heart, to their 
white Pitch or ſappy Part, that will fell for 
ſix or eight Pence the ſolid Foot, and are 
propagated as the Sallow : the Willow e- 


Jpecially is very cafily multiplied; by ſtick- 


ing 
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ing a Truncheon, or ſtraight Piece upright 
into the wet or moiſt Ground by Water- 
ſides, from two to ſeven Foot long; {loping 
firſt the Ground like a Deer's Foot, and ei- 
ther the black, white, or yellowiſh Sort will 
make a ſpeedy Growth ; but the Pieces 
ſhould be ſoaked in the Water four Days, or 
a Week before they are ſet in Februam, from 
eight to twenty Foot diſtance, keeping 
Cattle from cropping their Leaves; and alfo 
that their Side-ſhoots be kept trimmꝰ'd up to 
the deſired length, as well as their Suckers 
pulPd away in due time. 

Ir they are not deſigned for a Hedge, 


which is ſeldom done, the Pollard is of great 


Service in returning a Top at three or four 


| Years end, that may be cut juſt before Win- 
ter, or in the Spring; and is of ſo great Uſe, 
that I have known it the only Wood they 
have in ſome Parts of Rutland in their open 
Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer duration 
than twenty or thirty Years, by reaſon the 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot its ſoft, 
ſpungy Body: Alſo in the Vale, where they 
have not the Hazels growing, the Willow 
is planted to ſupply it; for with their tuf, 
long Shoots, they make their Withs for 
binding Faggots, and faſtening down the 
Straw 1n. thatching of Barns and Houſes ; 
this makes Hurdles, by their largeſt Shoots, 
that will endure much longer than the Sallow 
ones ; beſides many things in the Basket-ma- 
kers Way. CHAP. 


* 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


The Nature and Improvement of OZ Ik RS. 


HE Caſtle Gardener at Bar#ham/ead, 
ſuffered a great Loſs in. ſome of his 
Ground which he rented; that was 

conſtantly wettiſh, till he was adviſed to 
plant it with Oziers, and then it turned to a 


great Account. 'There are almoſt tweaty 


forts of them, that may be encreaſed by 
Sets of four or five Foot high, planted at 
three Foot apart, in Ground well trenched 
before-hand, that is got hollow and fine; 
then at three or four Years end in Febrrary, 
cut them to two or three Foot of the Earth, 
that they may get ipreading Heads, and be 
fit for = in September following. 

Tu Ex ſerve abundance of Utes, particu- 
tarly Fiiher-men, Gardeners, Basket-makers, 
and many others. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


The Nature and Improvement of white 
ELDER. 


HIS I believe I may venture to ſay, 
is a- new Chapter in Print, as well as 
the Black Cherry, Witch Elm, and White 
Wood, as being not wrote of in this diſtinct 
and ample Manner, by any Author before 
my ſelf, as I know of; tho' in my humble 
Opinion, they deſerve the Preference to ſeve- 
ral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of theſe 
excellent Trees: The firſt of the white El- 
der was introduced into theſe Parts, by the 
late curious Simon Hartcourt, Eſq; of Penly, 
from whom I had many Cuttings, that now 
grow in my Garden-hedge to a great * of 
and to an Eaſt and Weſt Aſpect, by which it 
enjoys the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, that 
is more than ordinary neceſſary to the due 
Maturation of this Berry; becauſe if the 

are not full ripe when gathered, their Lt- 
quor will be ſpoiled; as I underſtand, a 
Hogſhead or two of their Wine was, by in- 
judicious Hands; who ſeeing the Berries ripe 
on one Side, did not examine whether the 
other was ſo to; which cauſed their being 
gathered too ſoon, and their Wine eager in 
a little time : Whereas, if this Berry - 57 
there 
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thered in a dry time, and full ripe, it has 
made a Wine, that has deceived a Gentle- 
man I was in Company with, of great ſudg- 
ment in many other Liquors ; who took it 
tor Frexch Frontigniac, which it comes very 
near to, both in Taſte and Colour: But this 
cannot be done without a particular Ingre- 
dient that I had an Account of from Mr. 
Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of Tvize- 
hoe, who was the moſt famous for this ſort 
of Oeconomy of any in this Country, and 
which with ſeveral different Receipts, a- 
mong other ferviceable Secrets, never yet 
Printed, I intend, God willing, to publiſh 
as ſoon as I well can, if I am encourag'd 
thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to the 
good of their Country. - 

T x15 Plant then may be propagated very 
eaſily in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Firit 
by its Seed, after the Berries are ſqueezed; 
theſe may be thrown over a pygpared Gar- 
den Bed, and covered with Mould half an 
Inch thick, and they'll come up the next 
Spring; after which they may be tranſplant- 
ed, till they arrive at a bigneſs fit to plant 
our for good ; or by cutting of a Foot or 
two long, put ſlopewiſe into a good hollow 
Ground or Bank, in October or February, 
which will come up the very next Summer, 
and grow a Foot or two in length ; but be- 
tween each, a White-thorn Ser ſhouid be 


put with its Head cut off: then it will be- 
O 2 come 
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:ome a ſtrong Fence, with the help of a 
Ditch for keeping out Cattle, and hold good 
many Years before the Elder kills it: This 
mult be fenced in very ſecurely from the 
Crop of Beaſts, till it be ot out of their 
way, which it will do in about three Years 
time, and bear plentifully of white Berries, 
that are generally bigger than the red, and 
ſuperiour to them in Wine, that now be- 
gins to be much made of them, but whe- 
ther wholeſome I can't ſay; however, all 
Authors that have wrote on the Virtue of 
Elder, agrees, that this Tree is of a gene- 
ral Good to Mankind, in the Liquor of its 
Berries, in its Rinds, and in its Leaves ; in- 
ſomuch, that I have heard it faid, if any one 
Tree deſerves the Regard of Men, this does, 
for its many Galenical, ſalubrious Uſes; and 
particularly (if Report is true) for its being 
a very good Drink in an Aſthma, Oc. 

AN» as the red Sort is now become fo 
common, as to be fold in its Juice at the 
London Markets, I do not doubt but this in 
a little time will alſo become more uniyer- 
ſal, and be entertain'd as a mot delicate, 
wholeſome, pleaſant Liquor at the greateſt 
Tables, cven to ſupplant in ſome Meaſure, 
the exceſſive Ule of Tartarous Wines. 

THERE is a potent Spirit made of theſe 
Berries, or the Red, by the Alembick, that 
will burn in a Lamp, if managed rightly in 
the Diſtillation ; and alſo will ſerve in ano- 

ther 
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ther excellent Uſe, which I intend hereafter 
to publiſh. And if any Gentleman or others, 
are deſirous to get Plantations of this white 
Sort, they may be furniſh'd by me, to moſt 
Parts, by the Opportunity of the London 
Waggons, having already ſent fome in this 
manner into Somerſetſhire. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the ſeveral 
Sorts of WHEAT. 


h HE Profit of our Wheat is generally 
reckoned to have two Years Rent de- 
pendent on it ; that is, the fallow Year, 
and that in which it grows ; the third being 
:mployed in what we call Lezt Grain, as 
Oats, or Peas, or Beans, that ſeldom will 
bear a Reckoning, otherwiſe, than a Sub- 
ſiſtence for our Horſes and other Cattle; and 
therefore it moſtly behoves the Farmer, to 
make a right Proviſion for the obtaining a 
full Crop of this molt valuable Grain, that 
muſt lie near twelve Months in the Ground 
before it can be enjoy'd: In my firſt Part, I 


have wrote largely on this Grain ; and now 


I ſhall further proceed in illuſtrating ſeve- 


ral Benefits relating to the ſame. 
O 3 THERE 
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THERE is a fort at this time much in 
Eſteem of both Farmer and Baker, that is 
chiefly ſown in this Country about Bark- 
hamſ/ead : by ſome called White-wheat, by 


others, White, Yellow-lamas, by others, 


White-lamas, which laſt, I think is the moſt 
proper Name for it; that will return vaſt 
Burthens from the Field, and is a great 
Yielder to the Barn; ſells near as well as any, 
grinds into a moſt cxcellent Flour, and 
will better bear with a lean Ground and 
rough Tilth, than eicher the red or yellow 
Sorts. 

Bur to theſe Advantages, there are tack d 
two Inconveniencics : ior this delicate ſmooth 
Corn having a very thin Skin, 1s apt to re- 
ceive the Rains ſooner than others; that 
will cauſe it in a little timg to {prout out a 
{mall Radicle, and thereby do it a great 
Prejudice; from hence it derives the Name 
ot Grow*'d-wheat, that ſometimes brings the 
Farmer under a very ſmall Price in its Sale; 
and alſo is mor: ſubject than the Pirky, or 
the Dugdale, to lodge the Honey-dews, ot 
what ſome call Mill-dews, which occaſions 
it ſometimes in dry Summers to be blaſted, 
by glewing up the Ear and Kernel fo tight, 
that it has not Power to enlarge it ſelf; as 
may be ſcen by the Oak Leaf, which being 
{moother than others, becomes a readier Re- 
ceptacle, for the eaſy Lodgment of this glu- 
tinous Body, than the rough anes are: 2 

| theſe 
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theſe Diſaſters, Thanks be to GOD, ſeldom 
happen, and therefore it is of no great Sig- 
nification ; becauſe when they do, they ge- 
nerally affect others as well as this, though 
perhaps in ſome ſmaller Degree. 

THEsE Blights, by ſome are diſtinguiſh- 
cd as different Sorts, and defined after this 
Manner. There are Blights, or Blaſts that 
happen from too much Moiſture in a wet 
Summer, and the Mill-dews in a dry one : 
The former, by the Fatneſs and Rankneſs of 
a moiſt Earth, that produces ſuch high, large 
Stalks, as with the Help of the Rains and 
Winds, bends and forces flat down, whole 
Fields of Wheat before they are fit to Reap, 
which fo Cripples the Straw or Stalk, that 
it hinders the free and full Aſſent of the 
Sap, which is the chief Nutriment and 
Bringer forth of a full Kernel; whereby the 
Grain is maimed in the Ear, and from thence- 
forth (if it does not riſe again) will be Di- 
minutive, and loſe perhaps one third or fourth 
Part of its Body, which it other ways would 
have, if it had remain'd ſtanding: And this 
was the very Caſe of moſt Wheat Crops this 
Harveſt, 1732. inſomuch that it was ſaid, 

fifty Shocks, at ten Sheaves to the Shock, 
was threſhed at Pitſtone, on the Edge of 
the Vale, for five Buſhels of Wheat; and in 
the better ſort, two Buſhels and a half was 
a good Day's Work for one of the beſt 
Threſhers ; which has cauſed the general 
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Calculation to be but one halt, or at moſt 
two thirds of a Crop of Wheat this preſent 
Year; for it was a commoa Oblervation» 
that few Ears had more then three Sets of 
>Kernc!s, and many only two, that the Year 

before were moſtly five ; fo that our Wheat- 
ridder Steves, were all too large holed for 
the ſmall, lean Corn that was thus blaſted 
by the Summer's Wets. I allo further prove, 
that theſe Blights happen by the richneſs of 
the Earth, and the wetnefis of the Summer 
Scaion ; becauſe the beſt Wheat that Emg- 
land enjoy ed this Year, grew on the poor- 
eſt, dry Lands; which makes the old Say- 
ing good, That the bad Hu:tanaman has a 
good Crop once in ſever Tecrs ; fo that it is 
plain, this fort of Blight is different from 
that cf a Mill-dew; though they both are 
the cauic of a lean Grain, like Oat-grouts 
that make the Oatmeal. 

Tu E Blights of Miil-dews, is faid to hap- 
pen in the dry Summer, by the Exhalations 
of the Sun, that draws up a moiſt Vapour 
from the Earth, by ſome, called the Spirit, 
by others, the Saltof the Earth ; then, when 
it 15 coagulated and thickned in the Air, falls 
down upon the Wheat, Barly, Oats, Hops, 
Oaken-leaves, Fc. both in open Fields and 
Incloſures, where it makes a Lodgment, like 
a ſticky Gum on their tender Parts, that fo 
cloſes and Jocks up their Ears, and the 
Heads of the Hops while they are Green, 

anc 
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and in a kerning Condition; that hinders in 
a great Meaſure their further Enlargements, 
as I before hinted ; therefore it is {aid (but 
uncertain) that the Encloſure is more ſub- 
ject to this, than the open Field; if ſo, it 
muſt be owing to the greater Moiſture of 
the former, than it is in the latter, where 
every thing is ſooner dried by the large Space 
and Room there is for the Sun and Air's ſic- 
cous Influences ; but whether theſe Blights 
happen by Wets or Mill-dews, they are ot- 
ten equally prejudicial, by the great Dimi- 
nution they both occaſion to tlie Grain's 
Body, though they happen from different 
Cauſes. 

IT was on Account of the great Rank- 
neſs of the Wheat, that many moved it this 
laſt Spring, in order to check its further 
Growth; others fed it late with Sheep, to 
keep it down that way ; this gave me an 
Opportunity to make Obſervations on the ſe- 
veral Managements of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, 
in a low, wettiſh, black Ground, that was a 
rich Soil, and the Wheat very rank on Eafler 
Monday, 1732. the Ear being ready to come 
out of its Skin or Cover; this backned it 
very much, and it proved a good Crop at 
Harveſt ; this was done by Mr. —— Fez, 
at the bottom Farm, near Barkhamſ/tead. 
The Parſon of Hubert), alſo moved his a- 
baut the ſame time, in an open Field, by 

only 
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only cutting off the Top-part, and it fuc- 
ceeded. 
AxoTHER finding his Wheat likely to run 


too much into Straw, and too little into Ear, 


moved it, and found it afterwards to ſhoot 
ſo weak in both, that he ſuffered by it. 
ANorhER ſays, under ſuch Apprehen- 
ſions, it's beſt to mow it carly enough : 
That ſome has mowed Wheat three times, 
and had a good Crop; for Wheat has two 
or three Knots or Joynts ; now if it is mowed 
late, it muſt be only juſt topp'd with the 
Scythe, for if then it be mowed below the 
bottom Knot, it's apt to kill it, or at leaſt 
to cauſe its new Shoots to be fo weak, that 
they'll come to little or nothing; but when 
Wheat is mowed high, it ſhoots from the 
next Knot below the Cut, and often comes 
the ſtronger; as I have proved in a Field of 
my own, that I did for Trial fake. This 
fort of Husbandry is perfectly neceſſary, 


as it did this Summer, 1732. more than 
the Memory of Man; for if it is let alone, 
it will rot at Root, tumble down, and be 
good for little, as a great deal did; fo that 
at Ri. barougb by Werder, there was a Man 
had Five Hundred Fifty Three Shock, at 
Ten Sheaves each, on Five Acres of Ground, 
and forced to threſh Sixty Sheaves for a 
Buſhel of Wheat. Here then are two Ex- 
treams in this Management; if is mowed 
roo 


when Wheat ſpends it ſelf too much in han is 
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too low when it is high, then it weakens it 
too much; and if it is not mowed at all, 
then it's a Fault as bad as t'other; which 
made an experienc'd Farmer (ay, in my 
hearing, That many ſpoiled a great deal of 
Wheat this Year, by mowing it too low and 
too late. 

SEVERAL others eat it down with their 
Sheep, and ſucceeded well; however, in this 
Affair, there is required a great deal of Judg- 
ment; for firſt, If the Wheat grows in a 
rich, dry Soil, clear of Weeds, then it may 
be made more free with, and eat down 
from Chrif#mas forward. Secondly, If it is 
a wet, clay, or loamy Ground, and the 


Wheat thin, this Uſage will be hazardous; 


becauſe the Weeds here, will be apt to get up 
and keep down the Wheat; nor ſhould it in 
either Caſe be fed in wet Weather; tor then 
the Sheep by their Tread, will cruſh it into 
ſuch hollow, wet Ground and ſpoil it, or 
elſe will pull it up with their Mouths : The 
ſame Care is alto neceſſary, that it be not 
ted too late on ſuch a Bottom ; for Wheat 
on this cold, wet Land, won't recover ſo 
ſoon as that on more dry; and this very 
Caſe attended my next Neighbour, who this 
laſt Spring fed it ſo late, that it, did nar re- 
cover it ſelf time enough, but proved ſmaller 
than ordinary in the Ear; therefore, ſeve- 
ral Farmers think it beſt to turn in be- 
times, and feed it while it is ſweet, which 

otten 
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often is from Chriſimas, till the middle of Fe- 
braary or longer, when it begins to be bitter; 
and by thus turning in betimes, they will 
eat the Weeds before the Wheat. I knew a 
Farmer that kept his Yews and Lambs fo 
long in, till they cat the Wheat up, aud left 
the Horle-gold Weed, but he ſt ill kept them 
on till they eat or ſpoiled that too; but this 
ſo ſtunted his Lambs, that he ſaid, he'll ne- 
ver do ſo again; Wethers indeed are far 
more proper for this Purpoſe, and will if kept 
long enough on it, eat up both Weeds and 
Wheat, provided the former are not too 
old; and if this Work is done with Judg- 
ment, it will both thicken the Wheat, and 
make it come up much ſtronger. Some 
thought themſelves under a neceſſity to turn 
in Sheep when the Wheat ſprndles too early, 
as it will ſometimes in February or begin- 
ning of March ; but this may be partly ſeen 


| betore-hand, as they did this laſt Febraary, 


1731. when many turned in about the mid- 
dle of the Month, and fed it till the fifteenth 
of March tollowing, which did a great deal 
of Service that mild, dry Spring ; but as I 
{aid betore, where the Weeds are thick and 
the Wheat thin, this way murders it; be- 
cauſe the Weeds will then get maſter, and 
choak the Grain. In Chalks and Sands, this 
Method 1s not practiſed at all, for here the 


Sheep will either paw it up, or pull it up 


with their Mouths in ſuch looſe, ſhort 
) | Ground ; 
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Ground; beſides, this Soil is not ſtrong e- 
nough to carry it ſo forward as the Loams 
are, ſo that it ſeldom or never ſuffers by being 
Winter- proud in theſe lean Earths. 
Ir is ſtrange, that ſome part of a Field 
of Wheat [hall be ſtruck or mill-dew'd, when 
the reſt eſcapes; this I cannot account for 
otherwiſe, than that its profitable Part of 
the Field may emit a moiſt Vapour into the 
Air, when the other Part does not ; which 
being drawn up by the Sun in the Day, per- 
haps may fall down directly on the ſame in 
the Night; for it is allowed, that theſe 
Deus generally deſcend perpendicular: Or 
it may be, that the Breezes of Winds may 
diſperſe them here and there. Now this 
Miſchief happens hl latter lowed 
Wheat, than to the forward and more hard- 
er; by reaſon it being more greeniſh in the 
Mill-dew Sealon than the other, the Blights 
have more Power to hurt its tender Ear. 
Bur theſe Blights are obſerved not to 
happen fo frequently as formerly, neither in 
the Incloſures nor 8 Fields, which 
have afforded matter ot Speculation, that 
has employed my Thoughts to account for; 
yet ſtill dare not fix my ſelf in the certainty 
of any one Reaſon tor its fo being; therefore 
ſhall only mention my Notion, that this may 
in part be occalion'd by the better Husban+ 
dry, that now is more generally practited 
than in former Days; tor it is notoriouſly 


known, 
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known, that Numbers of Eſtates have been 
improved within theſe few Years, by draw- 
ing the Water off from thoſe Lands that were 
inteſted with them time out of mind ; and 
thereby making them greatly more valuable 
for Corn, Grais and Wood, than they had 
been; as I have done by ſome flat Land in 
my home Cloſe, by cutting a Gutter in the 
Ground, which I filled up with Stones, and 
now conveys the Waters into an adjacent 
Ditch, and fo have prevented a ſtanding 
Water on the ſame that uled to ſtagnate; 
and in my humble Opinion, furniſh Matter 
for thoſe Exhalations, that theſe wet, moor- 
iſh Grounds poſſibly may partly be the Cauſe 
of; as I have wrote further in my firſt 
Book, Pag. 70. whereby theſe Mill-dews are 
produced ; and that more eſpecially where 
the Sun and Air has not room enough to dif- 
ſipate and expel their firſt Cauſe. 

BESIDES it is alſo plain, that Farmers 
now you their Ground better and 'oftner 
than formerly, and more particularly for the 
Pea, Bean and Turnep; whereby the Earth 
is brought into a hollow Texture, and is 
more enabled, eaſily to diſcharge the great 
Quantities of Water into its lower Parts; 
that otherwiſe would make a Lodgment on, 
or near its Surface, which likely might en- 
2 thoſe Vapouts that produce the Mill- 

ews. 


N ow 
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| Now as there is no compleat Remedy 
known by Man, for the thorough Preyen- 
tion of theſe Misfortunes, I have done what 
my ſmall Capacity would give me leave, 
towards expoling the Nature and Miſchiefs 
of theſe Blights or Blaſts ; that I know no 
other way to hinder and overcome, than the 
uſe of the Rope; the draining of wet Grounds 
and giving them their due TR, and 
the not planting Trees in the Hedges of 
narrow Incloſures; for in the open Fields, 
when Wheat is telPd and thrown down by 
the Violence of Wets and Winds, it is ot- 
ten raiſed again by the Sun and Wind's . 
Strength; when in the ſmall Incloſure, it 
remains blaſted without recovery for want 
of neceſſary Room. 

THE White-brown and Red-pirky Wheat, 
won't ſtrike ſo ſoon, or receive the mill-dew 
Blight, as the white, yellow, or red La- 
mas; as being of a more hardy, rougher 
Nature than any of them are; and there- 
fore is much more ſown of late, not only 
for its better reſiſting thoſe Honey-dews, but 
alſo for growing very well on our poor 
Lands and Tilths ; where it obtains a bet- 
ter Body than the yellow or red Loams, and 
greatly yields in the Ear; which makes the 
Farmer ſay, The Pirks are a more fure 
Crop, than either of them; and ſells in the 
Market tor very near as much as Loams ; 

and 
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and is now become a more general Grain in 
our Chiltern Country than any other. 

THE Red Lamas indeed has the largeſt 
Ear and Kernel of all others, and reputed 
the molt ancient and beſt Wheat for mak- 
ing the fineſt Flour ; but this will not be 
ſo in our chiltern, lean Lands; becauſe ir 
requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith the 
Vales generally abound ; and but tew Pla- 
ces in our higher Country will furniſh this 
fort of Soil; when it's ripe, it makes a fine 
Show, by its red, fire-colour'd Straw and 
Ear; as does alſo the yellow Lamas, when 
in its beſt appearance; and i, not inferiour 
in its Flour to the Red. 

Bur this White-lamas Wheat is, and will 
be more ſowed (in my Opinion) than ever 
in our Chiltern, for it's agreeable Growth in 
our high Grounds; and is remarkable tor an 
even Kernel throughout its Ear, beyond all 
others, and the vaſt Crops it returns even 
on our poor Grounds ; and ſometimes worſer 
Tilths, which Properties cannot be faid ei- 
ther of the yellow or red Sorts : Alſo for the 
whitiſh, wow Caſt of its Skin, which cau- 
ſes its Flour and Bread not to ſhow fo 
Coarſe as others wall. 

Tu Dugdale, Coarſe Wheat is much 


of late rejected by our Farmers, and there- 


tore ſown by few; however, there are ſome 


_ FO” it for the great Conveniency it 


affords above all others in growing on four 
| Tilths 


Ft 
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Tilths and poor Grounds, as on one Plough- 
ing up of Clover or other Grals ; it is alſo 
good to ſhelter St. Foyn and Clover, ſown 
amongſt it in September ; it will not be mill- 
dew'd or blighted when others are, by 
reaſon of its Beards ; nor will it recerve the 
Wets like others ; and therefore when W heat 
in general is grown by Rains after it is reap- 
ed, this will prove moſt excellent to grind 
amongſt it; its Hardineſs makes it be town 
much in the North, where it will grow. if 
ſown late in the Spring. 


An Eſtimation / the Charge and Profit of the © 
Wheat Cxroe, for the Tear 1732. 


R ENT for one Acre of arable, inclo- : 1 > 


ſed Ground at Little-Gadflcſden, "S | nr 
or one Tear — — "ER 
Dreſſing the ſame Acre 1 
Tuo Buſhels and a half of Seed, at three p 
| Shillings per Buſhel — * 
b Ploughing three times one Acre, at fix 
. Shillings the firſt, and four Shillings 2 0 o 14 6 
| the two laſt times, and one Harroughing \ 
Reaping and Carrying the Acre of Wheat o 6 6 
: Threſhing three Loads 3 8, 
. - | | F 
Whereof receiv'd for thre } © 
1 Loads of Wheat, contain > 2 2 © 
- ing five Buſhel each | | 
© Straw and haf, — 011 6 
IE | 2 13 6 
= Loſs o 10 9 


P CHA vt. 


1 

4 

14 

w 

4 
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f 
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CHAP. XXX. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
BARLY. 


HIS Summer, 1732. Barly was through- 

out the Chiltera Country a good 
Crap, that generally yielded about 
four Quarters of an Acre, by reaſon the Spring 
was dry, and the ſowing Seaſon conſequent- 
ly good. This was ſucceeded with a ſhow- 
ery Summer, that brought on plentiful Crops ; 


ſo that ſome, eſpecially in the Vale, was laid; 


but that was only in a few particular Pla- 
ces, that did not affect the Price of Barly in 
* for about Aſichaelmas, it fold here 
or r thirteen Shillings a Quarter, 


in all our Markets, having had a moſt fine, 


dry, cool Harveſt, that gave us an Opportu- 


nity of Inning it in very good Order, which 
by courſe mult cauſe it to fell very much to 
the Malſter's Profit. 

T+r1s Year was attended with better Suc- 
ceſs than the preceding Summer, for that 
was a long time without Rain, and the bot- 
tom Grains come up, while the top ones lay 
dry, ſo that at Harveſt there was both green 


and ripe Corn, that made a great deal of 


bad Malt ; for when Barly is cut green, 
though it be houled dry, it will ſhrink, and 
be a thin, lean, green Body, when it 


/ 15 
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is threſhed ; notwithſtanding, I had then a 


moſt lovely Crop, by means of liquoring 
my Seed according to the excellent Receipt 
mentioned in my firſt Book, Page 25. By 
thus ſoaking the Seed before its Sowing, it 
is brought into a ſprouting Condition, ſooner 
than it fown dry; and from thence forward- 
ed by the Power of that moſt natural po- 
rent Spirit, with which the Seed is impreg- 
nated: This broughr on a Head or Shelter 
very quickly, that proved of great Impor- 
tance in the ſucceeding Droughts, becauſe 
by the thick and large Head the Barly there- 
by received, the upper Corns that lay on 
or near the Surface, obtained a Cover that 
ſhaded it, and lodged the nocturnal Dews 
that fell in the {corching Seaſons which then 
followed ; whereby the Crop in general 
came gradually on, and was more even than 
any about me that was not fo ſerved ; and 
yielded more than any I ever had before, 
and yet ſowed only three Buſhels on an Acre 


according to that Receipt. Therefore I 


would adviſe all Perſans whatſoever, that 
fow Barly and other Grain, to make con- 
ſtant uſe of, and purſue the Directions of 
this or the former Receipt, and they may 
depend on it to have their Expectation tully 

anſwered, as I have proved by Experience. 
THis Summer, the forward ſowed Barly 
was ripe generally ſooner than the Wheat, 
and there was ſome lo rank, that grew, I 
T3 heard, 
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heard, about Sam-Stratfuard, that they mow- 


ed it, and had ſeveral Loads of Hay, and yet 


had a good Crop of Barly at Harveſt. 

ANOTHER at Darnal in Buch, kept his 
Sheep upon it, and fed them till the firſt 
Week in May, but took Care not to eat it 
quite bare; this tam'd its Luxuriancy, and 
brought on a ſtrong, full Crop. 

Bu T theſe Operations ought to be attend- 
ed with Judgment, elſe Barly may be as 
well ſpoiled as improved, as it happened 
once by a Lord's Manager, who ſeeing a 
Crop that he thought too rank, ordered it 
to be rolled to keep it back ; the Man had 


not long proceeded, before an experienced 


Perſon convinc'd the Chieftain he was wrong; 
upon which he deſiſted, but ſpoiled what 
had been cruth'd ; for it 1s to be ſuppoſed, 
the Barly was then ſpindled, and the Chalk 
10 bruiied by the Role, as hindered it after- 
wards trom coming to good. 

BARLY is a Grain that won't ſhed like 


other Coras, and therefore in the Vale, where 


they have open Fields, and no Hedges nor 
Woods, in ſome Places they let it ſtand till 
it is at full Maturity, mow, and carry it a- 


way the ſame Day, or the next after; and 


ſo proceed, often cutting and carrying againſt 


the Danger of Rains; becauſe there rank 
Barly of theſe rich Grounds lies ſo thick, 
as makes it difficult drying it again; by 
which Method they are the more ſure of 

having 
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having good Barly, and then they may de- 
pend on having good Malt; for this pre- 
vents the Kernels ſhrinking, which it will 
be ſure to do if mowed too ſoon. Yet the 
Malſters ſay, that it it ſtands till it is very 
ripe, it thickens the Skin, makes it high co- 
lour'd, and more unfit to make pale Malt: 
And that if the Corn gets a redneſs, it will 
not make pale Malt at all. 

BARLY is a tender Grain, that cannot ſo 
well as ſome others endure the Froſts and 
cold chilly Wets that often overtake it, 
when it is ſown early in the Spring, and 
bring it under a red and ſometimes a yel- 
low, dying Colour. And therefore too ſoon 
ſowing is often as great a Fault as too late; 
but when this Mistortune chances to hap- 
pen, then the warm Dreſſings of Soot, Aſhes, 
Sc. give a great Relief towards its Reco- 
very: Vet this laſt mild Winter, 1731. a 
Farmer by St. Albau's, ſlowed Dugdale Wheat 
(as being the hardieft and coarſel Sort of all) 
on a Barly Stubble on one Ploughing, and 
harroughed it in : The Wheat thrived, and 
the beginning «of April the Barly was in 
Ear, from Kernels accidentally left in the 
Ground. 

IN Lands naturally wet, it has been 
practiſed as a good Piece of Husbandry, to 

lough it the laſt time into Stitches, and 
arrough them well down, and then fow 
the Barly and harrough it in. This is done 
P 3 co 
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to ſecure it againſt the Fury of Wets and 
Colds, which it's more than ordinary liable 
to in the Vale and flat Lands. 

AN old, rich Man that rents a conſidera- 
ble Farm, had a great Crop of Barly, that he 
could not ſell for more than twelve Shillings 
fer Quarter; the Price fo provok'd his Avarice, 
that he would not part with it for that Year ; 
but the next he offered it to Sale again, and 
was refuſed by the Malſters, who would not 
venture on it on any Account, as fearing it 
would not rightly work ; but the Owner 
malted it, and it came very well ; the reſt 
he ſowed, but firſt tried a little to ſee if it 
would ſpire. So that it's. plain, Barly will 
malt and grow, it kept two Years or more, 
provided it did not ſuffer by the Heat of the 
Mow. 


An Eſtimation of the Barly CROP, as it 
_ generally happen d in the Chiltern Coun- 
try in the Near 1732. 


ENT of one Acre of arable, — 0 ht d. 


> Jed Ground for one ear | » 
Ploughing three times and Harroughing 0 16 © 
Dielſing one Acre 8 
Four Buſhls of Seed — © 8 .6 
Taxes aud Tythe for one Acre, paid by the 
o 4 6 
Tenant — . 


Carrying three Loads from the Field —— 
Threſhing four Quarters — 
1 d. 3 10 
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Broug hi over — — — 3 
Mowing and Cocking — 92 2 
3 
3 


Whereof received for four 
Quarters of Barly, at > 2 16 © 
145. each — 


For S$trawand Chaf oO 11 © 
| —— 1 
Loſs o 3 6 


C H 4A P. XXII. 


The Nature and Improvement of Oats. 


1 3 HIS is a hardy Sort of Grain, and beſt 
of all agrees with, and flouriſhes in 
the worſt Tilths, in the pooreſt Grounds, 
and in the coldeſt Clime ; 1s truly neceffary 
to the Farmer both in Houſe and Stable, 
and pays ſometimes better than Barly, as 
both laſt and this Year ſufficiently proved : 
The Oat ia the firſt fold for twelve Shillings 
per Quarter, when the Barly was ſixteen ; 
and naw the Barly is fourteen, and the Oat 
twelve; ſo that the Price has but a very 
{mall difference, but the Charge a great one; 
tor it's well known, that the Charge of a 
Barly Crop is not much leſs than that of a 
Wheat ; as may be _ proved, viz. 64 
4 : | , 6% 


1 
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For the Year 1732. 


R EN for one Acre of arable Ground,) l. s. d. 
AN cue Tear in the Incloſure at Gad- O 12 © 
golden is 
ugſung and Harroughiag once — 
Seed fem Buſbels* ——— — 
AM wing and Cocking la 
Carryiiig four Loads — 
Tin eſbing and Cleaning four Quarters, 41 
15. each — e 
Taxes and Tyth that the Tenant pays for 5 4 


one Acre — — 


Oo 


— 


990900009 
X + +>» -« Q Q 


CTC 
Whereof received for four } : 
Quarters of Oats, at 128. 2 8. © 
per Quarter Ss. 
For Straw and Chaff — 311 © 
1 | — — 2 19 © 


Profit. 3 


 Oars in many Grounds are made uſe 
of in fatting Hogs, eſpecially when Peas are 
dear, as they were the laſt Year, 1731. for 
then five Buſhels were worth eleven Shil- 
lings with us, and the Oats twelve Shillings 


fer Quarter; theſe they boil in a Copper 


till they become very plump, and produce a 
Quantity of Liquor which they improve, 
by putting Bran, Barly-meal, Oat-meal, or 
Ground-rye into it, and fo make a fort of 
Broth or Bouillon, that alternately they give 
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the Swine : With both theſe, they fat great 
Numbers of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that 


they — to St. eAzdrete's Fair, at Brackly 


in Oxforaſhire. But by the way I muſt ob- 
ſerve, their Reaſon for ſo doing, in my Opi- 
nion, is, becauſe their Grounds are too poor 
for the Bean and Pea; or that they are 
thought dearer than the Oat for this Uſe, 
which made a Neighbour of mine one Year 
fat his Hogs with dry Oats ; but that can 
never be ſo good a way as with the boil'd 
one; nor can I think the Oat (the boiPd one 
eſpecially) will make ſo firm a Bacon as the 
Bean or Pea, though perhaps as ſweet ; for 
it is certain that the looſer the Food is, the 
looſer is the Meat. 

Ix ſome Places in the Vale, they fow 
Oats 'for a Change to the Ground, leſt it 
degenerate under the conſtant Growth of 
certain particular Crops ; therefore are Oats 
frequently ſowed, but then they are the 
white Oats; for in the rich Grounds, the 
black ones run too much into Stalk, and leſs 
into Ear; when the white ones, that hae 
a more leafy Stalk, and draw more Nou- 
riſhment from the Ground, bear to a great 
Encreaſe a large, bulky Grain, ſometimes 
almoſt as plump as Barly ; tis this, and not 
the black Oat that is here meant for fatting 
ot Hogs. 


CHA PF. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
PE A. 


that are ſowa in this Kingdom, 
whereby the Farmer has his Choice for a 
proper Soil, Clime, and Seaſon ; but for my 
part, I ſow at preſent only three ſorts, that 
I have found to anſwer beſt; and they are 
the Horn- grey, Maple, and Blew-pea. The 
firſt is accounted with a great deal of Rea- 
ſon, the hardieſt of Hog-peas, and is of a 


good Size, and preferr'd to all others for 
the chalky Soils, where it will admit of be- 


ing ſowed forwarder than any other, which 
is a Perfection very much in favour of this 
Ground; becauſe by this means it enjoys all 
the Spring Wets in this dry Soil, and there- 
by obtains an early Head that covers, ſhades 
and defends the Earth about them from 
the {ſcorching Heats of Summer, that other- 
wiſe would dry up and wither their Roots : 
Alſo on Gravels this Pea has the like Suc- 
ceſs, which makes the Farmer ſow them in 
theſe two Soils preſently after Chriftmas, 
where they {train chem in after the Plough 
in broad Lands, and harrough them after- 
wards, till they are almoſt ready to appear ; 
intomuch that about Tvizzhoe, and _ 

Other 


ANY are the different forts of Peas 


erer , , wo... 
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other Places, they ſow no other ſort but 
this in their Chalks and Gravels, on one 
Ploughing after Wheat or Barly Crops. 

Trex Maple is a larger and {ſweeter Pea 
for the Hog, but ſomewhat more tender: 
This is chiefly ſown all over the Chiltern 
Country in March, and is found to make the 
beſt Returns of all others in both Grain and 
Straw ; and therefore the preſent Practice 
moſtly runs in an equal mixture in theſe 


two forts of Peas, that are ſown together 


about the ſeventh of March, in ſeveral Ma- 
nours and in ſeveral Soils; and this for the 
better Aſſurance of a Crop, for if the Ma- 
ple ſhould miſs, tis hoped the Horn- grey 
will hit; which is having two Strings to 
the Bow ; as is alſo oſten done after the 
wy ſame Method, by ſowing a mixture 
of ſeven Pecks of Peas, and ſeven Pecks of 
Beans on an Acre : This way proved ex- 
ceeding well this Spring, when the Beans 
were the belt Crop ever known ; while many 
of the Peas were ſpoiled by the Chill of 
Wets and Froſts that attended the whole 
Moath of May, 1732. 

THE Blew Pea is a more tender fort, 
and is ſown both earlier and later in April, 
on prepared Ground that has been twice 
Ploughed : This Pea oftentimes returns great 
Crops, is a moſt ſweet ſort for any of the 
culinary Uſes, and alſo fats Swine in a very 
ſhort time ; but the Haulm or Straw of — 

ca 
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Pea is not fo good for Horſes, as that of the 
Horn- grey or Maple; becauſe this is apt to 
gripe them, and bring on the Yellows, that 
ometimes prove fatal if not taken in time; 
and is firſt diſcovered by the white of the 
Eyes being turned yellowiſh ; for which, 
bleeding, and cordial, ſweetning Drink is 
the beſf Remedy. This Misfortune is faid 
not to be owing ſo much to the Straw, as 
the Peas, that is generally left in after 
Threſhing, which being of a ſofter Nature 
than all other Peas, is thereby more endow- 
ed with this pernicious Quality. Bur there 
is a great Difference in the Nature of this 
Pea ; ſome of them will boil in a little time 
to a great Softneſs, others require a longer 
time, and ſome will never boiF ſo fweet and 
kind: The Reaſon of this, I take to be o- 
ing to the particular Juices of the Earth 


wherein they grow; for that of the ſtiff 


Clays is commonly churliſh and four ; that 
of the Loams much better, but that of the 
- Chalks, Sands, and Gravels exceed all others 
in Sweetneſs and Quality ; therefore the beſt 
boiling Peas are allowed to come off the 
three laſt Soils. 

TAE Horn-grey is beſt to grow with 
Beans, becauſe it will endure to be fown 
with them at Caxzdlemas, agrees with all 
forts of Ground, and will better bear with 
one Ploughing than any other: Theſe two 
Kinds have each their reciprocal * 

or 


" = 
Wap 
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for the Pea will ſhade the Roots of the Bean, 
and keep off the parching Heats and Droughts 
of the Sun and Wind. The Bean alſo will, 
by the Strength of its upright Stalk, keep 
up the weak, bending Haulm of the Pea, 
and cauſe it to kern and ripen kinder and 
ſooner. 

TRE Vale-men in their open, low Fields, 
whoſe Ground is in Heart, won't ſow Peas 
alone, or Beans or Peas together ( which the 
call Halt-ware) becauſe then the Sheep can't 
weed amongſt them, and eat up the wild 
Oat and Curlock which often infeſt them; 
but in the clean Beans they turn in their 
Sheep till Bloſſom-time to eat up theſe 
Weeds; then they take them out, leſt they 
rub them oft. 

PE As in our Chiltern are ſown ſeveral 
ways, and to find out the right, a Perſon 
ſowed them after three different Methods 
in one Field, vis. The firſt was on Wheat 
Stitches, which was done by a Man's follow- 
ing the Plow, and (training them in; and 
afterwards harroughed till they were almoſt 
ready to appear. The ſecond was on a Bar- 
ly Subble that was once ploughed, and the 
Peas directly harroughed in. The third was 
on another Piece of the ſame Stubble, where 
the Peas was firſt ſown by Broad-caſt over 
the ſame, and ploughed in as they do the 
Beans in the Vale : The two firſt ways did 
not ſucceed fo well as the laſt; fot it being a 
| wet 
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wet Summer, the Peas that were ploughed 
in broad Lands, made their way through, 
and proved the beſt Crop. The Stitch was 
next beſt ; but them only harroughed in lay 
ſometimes dry, and when the firſt haſty, great 
Rain fell, they burſt, and fo the Owner miſs'd 
of that part ot his Crop. 


Remarks. on the foregoing Method. 


ORMERLY I loft a Crop of Peas by 
ſowing them after the ſecond way ; it 
was on a Barly Stubble that I fowed my Peas, 
and then ploughed them 1n, and harroughed 
it directly; but my Plough-man did not 
harrough them enough, which cauſed them 
to lie too much under Cover; fo that'when 
the Rains fell, this gravelly Soil became ſo 
bound, that the Peas could not get out. 
Therefore this fort of Operation is beſt per- 
formed in looſe, loamy, mouldy Ground, and 
harroughed well down, that the Peas ma 
without difficulty make their way out wit 
their foft, tender Heads. It alto oftentimes 
happens that theſe Peas only harroughed in 
on broad Lands, lying almoſt on the Surface 
of the Ground, 1s not only expos'd to the 
devouring Vermin ; but by the heat of the 
Sun and dryneſs of the Weather, they ſhri- 
vel up, and dye away for want of a due 
Moiſture. The belt way then that I know 
ot, and what I now frequently practiſe, both 
in 


£1 
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in Gravels and Loams, is to give my Wheat 
or Barly Stubbles two Ploughings in the 
Winter, after the manner Toned in the 
Chapter of Ploughing, and at the proper 
time in the Spring ſow half my Sced all 
over the level Ground, and plough it in; 
when that is done, I ſow the other half all 
over the top, and harrough them in; this is 
half Under-thorough, and half Over, and 
exceeds all others except Drilling. The 
moſt common way 1s this, it Peas are to be 
ſown on the Wheat Stitch; then they are 
ſtrained in after the Plough, and harrough- 
ed well aſterwards. If on a Barly Stubble, 
ſome do it two ſeveral ways ; firſt, they 
do it, by running the Plough up one Tho- 
rough and dbwa another near the firſt, 
whereby a Ridge or Bout is made ; this lies 
great part of the Winter as a Stitch ; on this 
in the Spring, they plough and ſtrain in the 
Pea, as they do on the Wheat Stitch, and 
harrough down : Now this is either done on 
Gravels, Loams or Clays; in the Clays it is 
certainly the beſt, becauſe the Pea in this 
cold Ground is more delivered from the 
Chills of Froſts and Wets ; in the Loams the 
ſame Management is molt. agreeable; and 
on the Gravels, either the Stitch or broad 
Land is righs#: But here is a particular fort 
of Riſque attends this Soil; for if the great 
Rains preſently ſucceed the {owing here, 
they are ſurely bound in and come to little, 

trom 
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from the hardneſs of the Cruſt of the Gra- 
vels, that fo faſtens and binds them, as not 
to ſuffer the Pea to come out and enlarge 
it ſelf: This was the Caf: of many Acres 
this laſt Spring in the Gravels, where ſome 
Showers fell on the towing of the Peas, and 
ſpoiled a great many Crops ; fo that Paul 
may plant, and Aas water, but *tis GOD 
that gives the Encreaſe; for thoſe that were 
ſown in a dry Seafon, did very well almoſt 
every where: It is that makes Farming ſuch 
a Lottery, that there's no Aſſurance of any 
Crop of any fort, becauſe all Field Vegeta- 
bles are expos'd to the Rigours of Weathers. 
And it's turcher plain, that Gravels is the 
molt binding Earth of all others, from the 
great Uſe ot it in the Landon Pavements, 
where, after their Work is finiſh'd, they 
ſpread the Grave! over it, to keep it toge- 
ther againſt the moſt ponderous Carriage: 
So here the very Haulm, or Stalk is ſo bound 
and lock'd up, as not able to encreaſe its 
Bulk, and fo pines and dwindles to the loſs 


of whole Crops ; this was very viſible in 


our fifty Acres common Field this Summer, 
1732, where the Loams return'd excellent 
Peas; while thoſe in the raſhy Gravels of 
the jiame Field, went oft by the Rains bind- 
ing them in. 

tor this very Reaſon, as Well as to fur- 
ther the Growth of the Pea as other Grain, 
ir is of late diſcovered, to be excellent Hus- 
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bandry to chalk theſe Gravels, which at firſt, 
I muſt own, ſeem'd to move my Wonder, 
to ſee a warm, dry Soil dreſs a. warm, dry 
Soil ; but Experience warrants the Truth of 
it ; for there 1s a third Nature in the Chalk, 
which effectually anſwers the Intention; aad 
that is, its dilating looſe and ſhattering Parts; 
this being contrary. to the Gravels binding 
Quality, makes their two opponent Proper- 
ties agree, and become one moſt natural Soil 
(as does alſo Sand) fit for almott every Grain 
or Graſs, except Beans. 3 

THis then on ſuch a Mixture, becomes 
a loamy Gravel, and is allowed by the Judi- 
eious, to be of a knitting, kerning Nature, 
that will more ſurely run into Corn, than 
any other Ground, provided they are tho- 
roughly ploughed, dreſſed, and a wet Sum- 
mer enſues. And when this compounded 
Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 
compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horſe- 
dung was ploughed into an Acre, and Bar- 
ly harroughed on the ſame, it will lie and 
become a watering Pot to retain the Wets, 
and keep this dry Ground moiſt, a long while 
after the Rains have fell, and ſo like wiſe 
for a Wheat Crop. 3 3 
Tus therefore is a moſt natural Dreſ- 
fing to a hungry Gravel, and this will do in- 
ſtead of Coney-clippings, Rags, Horn-ſha- 
vings and Hoots, as I have formerly hinted. 
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THe beginning of May, 1732. came in 
with North and Eaft Winds, attended with 
fome heavy Rains and Froſts; this fo crip- 

led the Peas, as to cauſe many of them to 
5 ſome what Red-headed and die: For as 
the Maxim is, when they go away in wet 
Weather, on red or yellow Clays, or wet, 
loamy Grounds, they ſeldom or never come 
again ; but if they tail in dry Weather, they 
often recover. In this fort of wet cold 
Weather in the Spring, it is, that the Chalk 
that have been laid on, and ploughed into 
the Clays and Loams, does a great deal of 
Service to the Peas, by abſorbing the Wets, 
and keeping the Roots looſe and warm ; as 
allo does the ſeveral Ploughings for Peas, 
which fo melliorate and hollow the Earth, 
that the cold Water gets down and lodges 
below the Roots of the Peas, and fo pre- 
ferves them from that Chill, that otherwiſe 
perhaps would have deſtroyed them, and this 
is the more apt to do it in Grounds but once 
r Ng. and that are four, clung and 

eavy; yet is there this difference in Varie- 


ty of Seaſons that affects the Pea. A Field 


Was ſown with Peas in wet Weather, and 
another in dry; a dry Summer ſucceeded, 
and they ſown in the Wet proved the beſt 
Crop; becauſe by the cloſe Texture of the 
Earth the Water was retained ; nor could 


the Sun and Air ſo eaſily penetrate, dry, and 
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parch their Roots, as in the more looſe 
Ground. | 

Now as all Chalks and Sands are of a 
hollow, ſpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the 
Peas that grow in either of theſe Soils, not- 
withſtanding the Exceſs of Wets and Colds 
that often make them Red-headed and pine, 
generally recover again and be good Crops, 
while thoſe on Clays and Loams entirely 
periſh. 

THEsE ſeveral foregoing Reaſons, cauſed 
many good and bad Crops of Peas this Har- 
veſt; and therefore I ſhall make my Eſtimate 
of them, as near as I can, according co the 
Medium of both, v:z. 


OO 
. 
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ENT for one Acre one ar 
Ploughing and Harroughing once 
Seed four Buſhels — — 
Hooking and Cockiag — — 
Carrying four Loads from the Field — 
Threſhing eighteen Buſhels of Peas — 
Taxes and Tyth — — 
d. 
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I bereof receiv d for eighteen 
Buſhels of Peas, at 1 8. 8 d. 1 1g. © 
per Buſhel —— 

Straw and Chaff (tuo Cart . 
Loads of Straw, aud 8 I 
Buſhels of Chaff) == 
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Tu E great Varieties of Peas are certainly 
attended with Varieties of Qualities, both | 
in reſpect of Soils, Seaſons and Feeding, | 
which deſerves the particular Regard of all : 
thole who are concern'd in their Growth C 
and Feed: In Souls I have taken Notice of 


fome already ; bur here I ſhall further ob- V 
ſerve, that in ſandy Grounds beyond Lezgh- 1 
ton-Buzzard, they run chiefly upon the Blew c 
Pea, which this Earth is found to endow ol 
with a great Sweetnels and Soundneſs, as it b 
doth allo the Turnep and Carrot ; and as w 
this is a tender Pea, that loves a dry, warm tl 
Ground, here it is delivered from ffand- ol 
ing Wets, and receives more than in any o- ta 
ther Earth, the warm Reflection of the Sands, 

that ripens them early, though they are fown 2 
late. | * 


So likewife the Poppin or Poplar Pea, 
is a hne brown Sort, with a black Eye, that 
requires to be ſown late, as in the beginning 
of April, and yet will be ripe generaliy.be- 7 
tore the Wheat; this is a large ſweet Pea, 
rather bigger than the Maple, and will re- 
turn a very great Crop: They were firlt in- 
troduced into our Country by a great Farm- 
er from Berkſhire, and is now much in re- 
queſt, eſpecially. for ſowing in Drills made 
by the Plough, and houghed by Men, as is 
Mentioned in my firſt Part, Page 35. and 
alſo tor taſk feeding of Swine; but is a little 

"apt to make the Fleſh looſe ; and fo is the 
Blew 
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Blew Pea, which being the ſweeteſt and 
fofteſt of any, will caule the Fleſh to be 
more limber and flabby, than the Bean 
or any other Pea. 

THE Maple is a brave large Pea, fecds, 
well, but not fo hard as the Horn-grey, which 
is reckoned the beſt of all Hog Peas, for pro- 
ducing the firmeſt Fleſh : Now all Peas are 
more greedily eat by Swine than the Bean, 
becauſe, they are ſweeter, go farther, and 
will fat ſooner, which makes many ſay, that 
they had rather give ten Shillings tor a Load 
of Peas, than eight for a Load of Beans tor 
tattening of Hogs.. 5 2 


RR ER Dd cee e 
CHAP. XXXIII. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
BEAN. 


Account of the former and preſent Prac- 

e that is now on Foot about Azlesbxry and 
Tame, where the Farmers are under as good 
Reputation for right Vale Management as 
molt in Exgland; and this they have more than 
ordinary Encouragement for, eſpecially about 
eAilesbury, by reaſon their Land is fo good, 


23 that 


I SHALL enter upon this Subject with an 
tic 
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that they fow three Years together, and fal- 
low the fourth. Here it is then, that they 
have vy much leit off the former Faſhion 
of ſowing their Horſe-beans broad Caſt, or 
on the top of the Ground, and then plough- 
ing them in ; becauſe by ſowing them in 
this promitcuous random Manner, the Sheep 
has not chat Opportunity of ſuch an open 
free Pail:ge to and fro, to come at their 
Nat, as they have by ſowing them in a 
more regular Method, as I ſhall ſhew by 
and by. Alſo their other old way of ſet- 
ting Beans is now much laid aſide, to give 
Place to the more new and better one; for 
formerly Men, Women, and Children, uſed 
with a Stick or Dibber to make Holes in 
the Ground, and others would follow and 
put them in. To amend this, there was a 
more late Invention, that was to make the 
Holes at an equal Diſtance, by the Spoke 
of a Wheel, like that in a Barrow, which 
a Perion tollowed and dropt in the Beans; 
this alſo proved both tedious and charge- 
able, and is moſtly done with. Wherefore 
THE prelent Practice and beſt of all 1s 
pertorm'd thus: The Foot Plough has a Bin 


or Hopper affixed to it, that will hold a- 


bout halt a Buſhcl of Seed, and fo made, that 
as it is drawn along a Thorough, the Bean 
talls gradually out of the fame at equal pro- 
per Diliances; when this is done, they plough 
another Thorough that fills in the firſt and 
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covers the Beans; in this ſecond they fow 
nothing, but proceed to ſow a third »5 was 
the firſt; this is ſowing one Thorough and 
miſſing the next, whereby an exact Diſtance 
is left throughout the half Land, between 
'Fhorough and Thorough; this, they har- 


rough clean down, and by this Method, the 


Sheep has a ſort of a Path-way left them, to 
feed on the Graſs and Weeds that grows a- 
mongſt the Beans, which gives them an Op- 
portunity better to deſtroy the Curlock, 
Wild-oat, Hairy-bind or Hell-weed, and o- 
ther Weeds that generally infeſt this fort of 
Cod-ware : The two firſt are eaſily deſtroy- 
ed by the Sheep that is turned into the 
Beans when they are not above a handlul 
high; but the laſt is a moſt deſtructive 
Weed that runs Miles together, if the Crop 


of Beans grows in that Length of Ground; 


here it will twiſt and faſten its thready 
Entanglements to them almoit trom top 
to bottom; and where it fixes, there ir 
wounds both Bean and Stalk, till it ruins all 
or molt part of the Crop by its prickly Pines : 
But where this takes its Original or Root trom, 
have been the Inquiſition of many Farmers, 
whole Attempts have proved vain, as not 
being able to make a true Diicovery thereot ; 
which has occaſioned a Notion that its firſt 
Rite or Root is directly from the Bean Stalk, 
as Moſs is from a Tree, and ſo from each 
Stalk tis thought to receive its Subſiſtence, 
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and wounds and deſtroys the very . Stalk 
that breeds and feeds it. 

Now by this Method of ſowing the 
Beans out of the Hopper in Thoroughs or 
Rows, at about ſixteen Inches apart, the 
Sheep that are the only Doctors to cure this 
horrid Diſcaſe, have more Room than for- 
mer'y to make their Marches amongſt them, 
and thereby arc, as it were, directed in queſt 
of the ſeveral Weeds berween the Rows ; 
ſo that in their Paſſings and Repafſings for 
ſome Months together, they conlequently 
meet with, and very much break in ſunder 
the tenacious Parts of its running Binders. 
TukRE is alſo a ſecond great Benefit in 
this new way of diſtant regular ſowing of 
Beans, for here is that room given for the 
Sun and Air to come at their ſeveral Stalks, 
which 1s not in former Methods, whereby 
the Bloſſoms are much ſooner dry'd after 
the Rains, that not a little contributes to 
the Improvement of the Bean; for it is ſure- 
ly true, that Wets are often grand Impedi- 
Ments to the kerning of the Bean as well as 
other Fruit, by waſhing off the flowery Part 
or impregaating Seed, that is the chief Cauſe 
of the Beans and other Fruits Germination : 
This is plain to the very Hedger, that the 
more room any Vegetable have, the better 


it ſets for Fruit, and bears the greater Crop; 


for where the Sun has moſt room, there it 
has moſt Influence, for the ſetting, kerning, 
and 
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and Production of Fruit. It is for this very 


Reaſon alſo, that the Farmers Hopes for a 


plentiful Crop are enlarged, when he ſecs a 
dry time for the Bloom of the Wheat, which 
cannot perform its due Office, if too much 
Wet falls in that Seaſon. All which Bene- 
firs have yearly yielded more and more En- 
couragement to the Farmer to proceed after 
this new Method, becauſe they have not 
ſuſtain'd that Loſs from theſe Weeds as here- 
tofore, ſince their Sheep have had more room 
to come at and deſtroy them : And now the 
Vale Farmers, particularly about Azlesbary, 
are brought under a univerſal Agreement to 
let them feed amongſt the Beans till the 
twentieth Day of May, when they take them 
out for good, left they eat and ſpoil the Bloſ- 
fom, which they will certainly do by their 
Mouths or Rub, if they can come at them. 
IN the Vale they reckon themſelves un- 
der a better chance for a Crop of Beans 
when they ſee the Ground turns up Flitch- 
thorough, as they call it; that is, when the 
Earth is ſowed and ployghed, it proves wet 
and heavy, this a Bean dearly loves ; for 


then they are not in very great Apprehen- 


mw of the Hairy-weed, Wild-oat, nor Cur- 
= --. 
| Nox are they in any fear of burying their 
Bean in fuch heavy Earth, becaule it being 
a black, fat Mould, inclining ſomething to a 
Clay, will by the Froſts, Rains, and Winds, 


ſo 
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ſo ſhatter, crumble, and become hollow, as 
afterwards eaſily to let the Bean out; but 
if they are forced to ſow, and plough the 
Bean in, when their Ground is in a dry, 
light Condition ; they generally are attack'd 
with that fatal and other Weeds, fo that 
they never dare give their Ground two 
Ploughings for Beans. 

NExT I come to treat of another Diſtaſt- 
er appertaining to the Bean, that (Thanks be 
to GOD) ſeldom happens ; becauſe, when 
once it has got a full Power, I never knew 
it curable by the Art of Man ; nor ever 
knew it happen in ſuch a great Degree as it 
did about five Years ago ; and then it be- 
came a general Calamity in many Places, 
both in Chiltern and Vale amongſt the Beans. 
At firſt it's plain that a Honey or Mill-dew 
was the previous Cauſe of the ſame, for 
this fell in that dry Summer fo thick, as 
ſhewed it ſelf a glutinous Subſtance, in great 
Quantities upon the Heads and Stalks ot the 
Beans, where it ſoon bred an Inſect, called 
by ſome The Dolphin Hy, of a black Colour, 
and about the bigneſs of a Till ; theſe en- 
creaſed ito Swarms, that hung on the Beans 
Stalks, and devoured in ſome Lands, both 
Bloſſom, Beans and Leaves, fo that great 
Numbers of Stalks appeared naked, while 
fome other Lands in one and the ſame Field 
better eſcaped ; in ſhort, there was not halt 
a Crop, and they not fo good as at other 

times, 
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times, which enhanced the Price to above 
twenty tour Shillings per Quarter. 

N ow to account for this Malady amongſt 
the Beans, I can only ſay, it is my bare 
ConjcEture, as I have ſaid before in the 
Chapter of the Wheat, that in dry, hot 
Summers, the Exhalations of the Sun are 
more powerſiu than in wet, cool ones; be- 
cauſe in the latter there are not thoſe Quan- 
tities of Vapours drawn up and let fall as 
at other times; and thoſe that are, by con- 
ſequence are of an aqueous, thin Body, and 
thereiote not capable of making Lodgments 
on rhe ſeveral Vegetables; as they. do in 

che dry, hot Sealons, when there are greater 
(Quantities exhalcd ; and they more thickn'd 
into this glucy Subltance, that talls and does 
the Miictuet. 

HE RK E then appears allo more of the Ex- 
cellence of this new Method of ſowing out 
of the Hopper in Diftances, for that, as I 
have before hinted, the Sun's drying Power 
has more Room and greater Force to attract 
and exhauſt the Wet amongſt the Beans, be- 
fore they can emit a ſtagnated peſtiferous 
Vapour, that not only perhaps encreaſes this 
Malady, but alſo in ſome meaſure may be 
the Cauſe of Fevers and Agues, that are ſaid 
to be occaſioned by the inſanous Particles of 
a bad Air, as 1s obvious from the many Parts 
of Kent and Eſſex that abounds in low, wet 
Grounds, where the Ague 1a particular 1s 

more 
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more rite than in other Places, as I have 
experienc'd to my colt, when I lived at Up- 
297 near Rocheſter ; and here I had alſo an 
other Reaſon to remember this Situation, 
trom the nightly Vexations of the trouble- 
{ome Knats, that are thought to be bred from 
the Putretaction of the Air, that the V 

and Sullidge which the Waters leaves on the 
Ground is the chief Cauſe ot. 

ALso amongſt Trees, I know a Family 
that lives in the midit of them, ſeldom ever 
healthtul tor want of that ſpace that others 
enjoy who live in leſs Shade and Cloſure, 
and partakes more of the Sun's and Wind's 
drying, falubrious Benefits. Therefore I in- 
ter that all Cover, whether of Beans or o- 
ther Corn, or Trees, Sc. have all their Ten- 
dencies in the Retentions of Wets, and the 
many ill Conſequences ariſing therefrom. 

HERE likewiſe is more room for two 
Men to ſhake the Heads of the Beans with 
a Rope, preſently aſter the Mill-dew is fallen 
on them ; which ſupplies in a great Mea- 
ſure a good Shower of Rain, that often time- 
ly falls, and happily waſhes off this ſort of 
Bird- lime Conſiſtence. 

Ix light Grounds, ſuch as Chalks, Gra- 
vels and Sands, this Grain will not proſper, 
which made it formerly fo ſeldom fown in 
the Chiltern Country; however of late, I 
may ſay within theſe ten Years paſt, they 
are more fown than even in Clays and 

Loams, 
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Loams, that are found to be many, even in 
Hertfordſhire ;, in theſe Soils, in ſome Years 
they grow wondertully, and return prodigious 
Crops when the Peas are kilPd by the ſeve- 
rity of Weather (eſpecially in Clays and 
Loams that have been chalked.) A greater 
Inftance of this, I believe never was known, 
than the Summer 1732, every where af- 
| forded; inſomuch that they were reckoned 
the beit Crop of all other Grain. 
NoTw1THSTANDING this is the biggeſt 
Grain of all others that is ſown in our Fields; 
yet It is often buried in our red Clays, by rea- 
ton theſe ſtiff, cold Grounds, being of the 
moſt ſurly Nature, will not ſhoal, ſhatter 
nor crumble, like the black and blewiſh 
Clays in the Vale, that yield even to the 
very Rains and Winds; when the Froſts and 
other Weather, that happens after the Beans 
ſowing, often prove incapable of reducing 
this Land, fo as to let the Bean have an 
ealy Paſſage out with its Head: Wherefore 
I have known it done at Whipſnanud, three 
Miles from me, for a few Years palt ; that 
they have ſowa the Beans after one Plough- 
ing, by broad-catting them on the Surface, 
and only harroughed them in, which has 
done much better than formerly, when they 
ploughed them in, as they did in the Vale. 
And though it may be thought {trange that 
this way is preterr'd, becaule of the great 
Expoſure the Bean lies under to the vora- 
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cious Birds, Vermin, and Weather; yet it 
has been by Experience found to anſwer 
beſt here, becauſe moſt of the Beans will 
get into Thoroughs, and there be buried by 
the Harrough-tynes; for this ſort of Ground 
by its ſticking Quality, will more eaſily faſ- 
ten about and hold the Beans, whereby its 
nutritive Parts is the more eaſily commu- 
nicated, and forces on the Growth of this 
Grain, that moſt naturally agrees with this 
ſort of Soil. And if ſome is carried away, 
there may a ſmall Allowance the more be 
given in the Quantity ſown. Now this 
Seed is fo liable to be burited by Wets, and 
ſhrunk by Droughts in ſuch Earth at Caa- 
dlemas, when they are throwed into the 
Ground as the Pea is, that in ſuch Soil muſt 
not be ſown till Maych, tor this gets both 
Root and Head by that time, whereby it is 
better able to reſiſt the Extremities of Wea- 
ther than the Pea, that is of a more tender 
Nature. The Horn-bean is juſtly called fo 
from the great Conveniency it gives the 
Farmer, to feed his Horſes with : This has 
made it a Rule with many of them, that 
when the Bean ſells for ten Shillings per 
Teac; and the Oat at twelve Shillings per 
Quarter ; gar they buy the tormer, it they 
have 1558 owing, and fell the latter that 
they have; becauſe they allow, that this 
Quantity of Beans will go further in the 
Manger than a Quarter ot Oats, eſpecially 
it 
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if they are ſplit, which almoſt every Miller 
and Malſter are often employed about. 


An Eſtimation of the Bean CRO, as it 
generally happened in the Chiltern, in the 
Year 1732. that was the greateſt that ever 
T knew in both this —_ the Vales. 


3 one Acre of Ground one 


Ploughing once, ſtraining in the Beans and 
Harroughing — 7 
Seed four Buſhels 8 
Mowing and Cocking an Acre of thm —— © 5 
Carrying four Loads out of the Field — 0 6 
3 

4 

7 


— 0 


TRIS and Cleaning thirty Buſbels of 


0 


G 0 6 60 6. 0 


2 and Tythe — — 
75 i, 1 d. 2 
Whereof received for . 
Buſhels of Fears 2 14 © 
For Straw and Chaff — 1 @ 0 
| — 1 8 
Profit 3.6. 6 


TAE Horſe-bean, as I faid before, is 
Grain that is often buried in our oye Furl 
and ſtiff Loams, and that by reaſon the Head 


of a Bean is broader than any other, and 


therefore makes its way out of the Farth 
with 
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with Difficulty, which cauſes ſome to think 
it is {mothered ſooner in the Ground, than 
eicher Wheat, Barly, Oats or Peas. In the 
Chiltern we generally ſow them at Cardle- 
mat, in four Thoroughs made on the Wheat 
Stitch, by ſtraining them in each Thorough 
after the Pea Stitch Plough, and then har- 
rough the Ground well, as ſoon as they are 
ſown : Others will ſow half Beans and half 
Peas after this manner, and mow them to- 


gether at Harveſt; but. then this way re- 


quires good Care in cocking, raking them 
together and turning them, that they may 
be dry'd thoroughly, and black in Stalk, 
Leaf, and Pod: Others ſow them on a le- 
vel Wheat or Barly Stubble, and ploughs 
them in Under-thorough, and harrough the 
Ground very well after : But to do this, that 
the Bean may not be buried, the preſent 
Practice is to plough ſuch Ground with a 
Fin on the Sharr of. the Wheel-plough, by 
which the Earth may be turned almoſt as 
you pleaſe ; and by good Harroughing, the 
Bean will be deliver'd from this Caſualty. 

THex Reaſon why we ſow Beans in our 
Chiltern, on Wheat and Barly Stubbles, and 


not on that of an Oat or Rye, is, becauſe 


that this is a Grain that agrees with a rich 
Ground, for to ſay righe, the Ground cannot 
be too good for the Bean, as being a large 
rooted and ſtalked Grain, that draws a great 


deal of Nouriſhment, and returns not a lit- 
tle 


* 
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tle back to the Earth, by killing the Weeds 
with its great Cover, and thereby keeping 
the Spirit of the Earth in ſome degree from 
being roo much exhauſted by the Sun's At- 
traction, and ſupplying it with thoſe nitrous 
Dews, that its Stalks, Leaves, Bloſſoms and 
Bodies often make a Lodgment of. 


2 . K. 2 8 
CH A P. XXXIV. | 


The Nature and Improvement of THETCH- 
ES and TILLS. 


HETCHES are 6f ſeveral forts, as 
the great Horſe-thetch, and the ſmall- 
er fort, which by ſome are called the Win- 
ter-thetch ; theſe are very profitable if ſown 
in a right Soil, and at a right time; the 
Horſe-thetch was ſown by a great Farmer at 
Peuſy, in February, and only harroughed in 
upon his fallow Ground on one Ploughing, 
for his Horſes, Cows, or Sheep to feed on 
the following Summer, either in the Rack 
or Field, and the remainder to plough in, 


4 Fortnight or Month before they fow their 


Wheat; on this they harrough their Wheat, 
and dreſs it with {ſhort Dung, or Fold on 
the top. The ſmaller He/ Country Winter- 

R theteh 
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thetch is ſown in September, for Food for 
the Sheep, gc. in the Winter and Spring: 
They firſt ſow them Broad-caft all over a 
Piece of Chalk, Gravel, Sand, or Loam (for 
wet Ground is not proper for them) and then 
plough them in Under-thorough, where they 
will make their way thorough the Ground, 
as being a moſt hardy Grain, according to 
the Compariſon of an old Saying — A Thetch 
will grow through, the bottom of an old Shoe— 
And therefore many ſow them amongſt 
Peas, becauſe if they miſs, the Thetch ge- 
nerally hits : Their dry Haulm is but coarſe 
Fodder for Horſe or Cow, but the Corn is 
good for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hogs ; 
three Buſhels fow an Acre, and often return 
twenty. | 
TiLL.s, are the ſmalleſt fort of Cod- 
ware that are ſown, and leſſer than the 
Thetch, as that is the Pea, and the Pea the 
Bean : They are ſown on the poor Chalks, 
Sands and Gravels, where neither the Thetch 
nor Pea will thrive ; there this will flouriſh 
and produce great Quantities on its upright 
Stalks, that grow about a Foot and a halt 
high, are ſowed alone, or with Oats, and 
make the beſt of Provender, given in the 
Rack as it comes out of the Field, which 
the Cows and Bullocks will greedily eat, 
and fatten very faſt under its keeping; Swine 
alſo are great Lovers of the Tills, and wil: 
pick up what falls on the Ground, and be 
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much forwarded in their Fleſh ; Pigeons 
are great Lovers of them, as being very na- 
tural” to their Bodies. In many Places they 
ſow thele for their Horſes and Cows inftead 
of Hay, and commonly put Chaft into their 
Mangers, for the Tills to fall amongſt; 
as the Horſes and Cows pull the Haulm 
out of the Racks, that ſupplies the want of 
Hay and Oats: One Bufſhel ſows an Acre 
and generally returns fifteen: They are of: 
ten fold for three Shillings a Buſhel. 

Tre föllowing is the Copy of two Let- 
ters, writ by Mr. Wil;am: Huyton, Eſq; from 
his Houſe in Clerkeawwell-Greer, to his Son 
William Hayton, Eſq; Clerk of the Peace tot 
Backs, who lives at Iuingbo in that County. 


GUILLIAUME, 


y | OBSERVE you are to keep Court at Gad. 
* deſden, where lives one William Ellis, a 
Farmer; I underſtand he is related to Dicł 
* Shilbarne, by Marriage: This Ellis has 
* written a Book, entitled, The Practical 
Farmer, Or, Hertforaſhire Husbandmon, con- 
* taining many new Improvements in Hus- 
* bandry ; I have bought this Book, and 
* find it has already born a fecond Edition; 
I let eAnderjon read it, and deſiga to ſen 
* it him down, as toon as I have a little bet- 
© ter coatidered his Notions : But what I 
„ hav< to deſire oi you, is to eaquire of him, 
R 2 * for 
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* for I ſuppoſe he will be in Court, the ſame 
* Queſtioa I have been fo long labouring to 
© get anſwered, viz. How many Buſhels of 
* Wheat, Rye, and Barly, an Acre of mid- 
© ling ſort of Ground (ſuch as your common 
Field Land may be computed to be one 
© with another) does generally produce, in 
what they call a midling Year? *Tis a 
general Expreſſion among Farmers, that 
© this Year we have not above halt, or two 
« thirds of a Crop; but ſuch a Year we had 
© a fair Crop, or a Crop aad a halt, or fuch 
like; without mentioning what Quantity 
© they mean by any of the atorementioned 
* indefinite Terms, of halt, two thirds, or 
© the like random Computation. This Gen- 
© tleman goes on in the ſame way of deſcri- 
bing Ctops; in ſome Places he ſays, by 
* ſuch and ſuch Methods, vaſt Crops have 
© been obtained; in other Places, ſuch things 
* yield very conſiderable Crops, and ſuch a 
done obtain'd vaſt Crops , but the Reader 
is cvery where left in the Dark, except in 
© two Places, Folio 23 and 29 in his Verbic. 
© — At Dagzal, a Man that has but an Acre 
* of Land ſown it ſeven Years together, 
© and never leſs then ſix Quarters and a halt 
* of Barly grew on the ſame; and — Ano- 
© ther that tolded on his Turneps, had nine 
© Quarter on five Roods of gravelly, loamy 
Ground; indeed I have juſt now found 2 

or 
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* other Place, which I will repeat, becauſe 
it relates to the good Town cf Jig. — 
*It frequently happens that the chalky 
* Grounds near Tringboe, about two Miles 
* from 'me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on 
an Acre; in ſhort, the Book ſeems to be 
* as well wrote as any one I have met with 
* on the Subject; and if the Gentleman will 
* be fo kind as to anſwer my Queſtion in plain 
* Engliſh, T ſhall be very much obliged to 
him, and promiſe to have a Bottle of Wine 
* at his Service, if he will be fo kind as to 
call at Clerkenwell when he comes next 
* to Town. ? | 


A Copy of the other LETTER. 


GUILLIAUME, 


. AETER ſealing my laſt, I recalleQed 
; * another Quettion I had to ask Mr. 
Ellis and that's about Rye — Rye is a 
Grain that he ſpeaks the leaſt of, or about, 
in his whole Book; I think the whole 

Chapter does not contain above one Page, 
© whereas he beſtows a great many more on 
every other ſort of Grain that he treats of; 


* grows in Hertfordſhire; or becauſe he is 


not willing to encourage the Growth of 
it in that Country; or whatever his Rea- 
* ſons be, my Realon for troubling him, is 
R 3 ta 
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* to be inſtructed how to improve it in Ar- 
t ſumberl aun. | 

Ax firſt J would be informed how to 
dreſs the Land preparatory to receive the 
* Seed? and then I would defire to be in- 
ſtructed how to dreſs the Seed preparatory 
to fow it on the Land? that is, whether to 
* brine it, lime it, ſoot or ſoak it in Urine, 
Stable: ſlale or any other Compolit ion; or 
whether it muſt be fown dry? for he lays, 
wet is ſo great an Enemy to it, that a Shower 
of Rain will drown it in the Hopper; 
why then ſhould it be ſown, as he ex- 
pretly ſays, in Azt#mr, about September? 
* And a little further in the ſame Chapter, 
* *tis ſoon up after *tis ſown, and ſooner than 
* Whear, and alto ſooner in the Ear, uſually 
in April; and 'tis given as a Reaſon why 
ir thould not be ſown as Mſceline, or mixt 
with Wheat, becauſe the Rye will be ripe 
much rhe ſooner; and if ſown on different 
Land, may be mixt afterwards. 

AN p I remember an old rhyming Pro- 
* verb, April every Tear Produces Rye in the 
Ear; from what Mr. Ellis ſays, about the 
quick Appearance above Ground, the ſoon 
* earlng, and the ſoon ripening of this Grain, 
1am inclin'd to think it may be ſoon c- 
* nough to ſow it in the Spring with Oats 
* and Barly, Sc. for I have been told by 
* ſome Ræxſia and Faf? Country Merchants, 
* I formerly diſcourſed about towing Hemp 
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© and Flax at Short-flat, becauſe it lay in 
© the ſame Latitude with the Baltic; that 
the Rye of that Country, which is eſteem- 
* ed the beſt in Europe, is generally ſown, ripe, 
* reaped, and threſhed within the compaſs of 
two Calendar Months: I am the more prel- 
ſing to get proper Inſtructions in this Affair, 
* becauſe I have this Week, bought and 
* ſhipt for Newca#7le, ſeveral Quarters of Rye 
* to be fown out of hand, or as faſt as he 
* can get the Ground ready, and the Rye 
* brined in the fame manner as Mr. El/:s 
* preſcribes for brining Wheat: Now if I 
* am- wrong, either in point of time to fow 
it, or in my Orders about brining, I muſt 
* follow him with contraditory Orders as 
* ſoon as poſſible; I repeat therefore what I 
* ſaid in my laſt, that if Mr. Ellis will fa- 
* vour me with a ſhort Letter in anſwer to 
* this, and thole other Queries mentioned in- 
* my laſt, I would efteem it a ſingular Fa- 
* vour done to his humble Servant. 

*THaAaT my Meaning may not be miſta- 
ken, I have repeated my laſt Queries. 


Queries. 


"*Quexy, How many Buſhels of Wheat, 
including the Tyth, may be called a fair, 
* cuſtomary, or moderate Crop? 

OR how much may be computed to 
* grow one Year with another (meaning thoſe 
* Years only that the Land is ſown with 
e R 4 Wheat) 
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Wheat) on an Acre of midling, common 
Field Land, neither of the moſt barren, 
nor of the molt fruitful ; but ſuch as may 
* be taken in a medium, one with another; 
*and wich moderate Dreſſing, neither too 
* liberally, nor too ſparingly manured ? 

AN whether there be any difference 
© between the Product of the forementio- 
* ned Land, and Encloſure of the like mid- 
ling fort of Soil, neither beſt nor worſt, 
and both a like midiing manured ? 

* THE like as to what Quantity may be 
produced on the ſame ſort of Land, when 
in turn it comes to be fown with Rye, 
* zarly, Peas, Horſe-beans, Oats ?? 


- Lonpox, October, 19, 1732. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
The Nature and Improvement of RYE. 


: [ 'HE Anſwer to the foregoing Letters 
1 U intend ſhall be the Theme of this 
Chapter, wherein I have endeavoured to an- 
{wer the ingeniqus Gentleman's Queries, but 
not in ſuch an elegant Manner, as I muft 
confeſs his Parts and improving Genius de- 
ſerves from a better Hand than mine ; how- 
ever, 
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ever, I have wrote the beſt of my Know- 
ledge, as my plain Capacity would give me 
leave, US 4 


S1R, 


OUR Letter to your Son was commu— 
nicated to me at our Court, and I am 
heartily glad to oblige you with the Anſwer 
I am capable of, to the Queries you were 
pleaſed to mention. As to the Quantity of 
Wheat that commonly grows on our com- 
mon Field Land, I am confin'd to an Eſti- 
mation of it according to the Nature of the 
Ground. If on a true Loam, as we have on 
our hilly Land at Gadat ſuen, we generally 
have four Loads on an Acre one Year with 
another for a ſingle Dreſſing, with the Fold, 
Cart, or Hand; nor does our Incloſure here 
anſwer better, far the one is as good Land 
as the other ; this I call a cuſtomary, mode- 
rate Crop (including the Tyth) on our 
Tilth Ground, On our Gravels, below the 
Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 
Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are 
well dreſſed ; for though this is more hun- 
gry, and not of fo rich a Nature as the 
loamy, yet by its more kerning Quality, we 
have often as good Craps as on them-; but 
it muſt be more aſſiſted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now 


ſo improved, that they alſo return as much 
Wheat 
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Wheat as the Marly-vale Soils, even from 
four to eight Loads on an Acre; but with 
this difference, that a double wry on 
this white Ground, is but equal to a ſingle 
one on them. Sands likewiſe have their 
peculiar Properttes, as they are richer 
or poorer, and require Dreſſing, and Grain 
accordingly. In this, Soot nor Aſhes are pro- 
per Manures, becauſe ot its looke Body, that 
won't retain their light ones fo long as the 
Loams, Gravels, and Chalks will; and there- 
fore with Fold, Cart-dung and Rags, it re- 
ceives the beſt Improvement tor the Growth 
of Rye, Peas, Turneps, Thetches, Tills and 
White-oats; for Wheat, Barly and Black- 
oats do not anſwer here ſo well as in ſome 
Loams and Clays: But the Rye in particu- 
lar agrees with this dry Earth, and alſo on 
the Chalks and Gravels, where it commonly 
returns the farmer four Loads on an Acre, 
for ſowing two Buſhels and a half. This is 
a Grain that certainly exhauſts the Ground 
to a great degree, as I have known it do 
on a loamy Gravel, that I could not reco- 
ver in {ix Years; after a good Crop of this 
Rye was got off, by a Tenant that rented 
the Land before me, who ſowed it on one 
Ploughing, preſently after other Grain was 
got off, in Auguſt, tor only his Sheep to feed 
on in the Spring; but this grew fo well, as 
encourag'd him to let it ſtand for a Crop, 
and he had ſuch a good one, that vaſtly im- 

poveriſh'd 
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poveriſh'd the Ground; ſo that wherever 
Rye is fown, the Earth ought to be well 
dreſs'd to prevent the. like Diſaſter. This 


Grain is allowed by one and all that I have 


converſed with, to require a Winter and part 
of two Summers to grow in ; and therefore 
they {ow it in Aug, on a fine well dreſſed 
Tilth, if for a Crop; but if only to feed 
Sheep in the Spring, they often venture it 
on only one Ploughing, after Wheat or Bar- 
ly, and harrough it in on Broad- lands; then 
it it comes thick, they feed it in the Spring, 
but not too bare, and let it remain for a ſtand- 
ing Crop: Thus by eating it with Sheep, 


the Rye ſhoots the ſtronger; and the rather 


for the Aſſiſtance of their Dung and Stale; 
but if it proves thin, the Farmer then al- 
ters his Meaſures, and ploughs it up for 
Peas or Oats. The Reaſon jor this early 
fowing, is to get it a Head betime, that it 
may. better endure the.Severities of the Froſts 
and Wets, that otherwiſe would endanger 
its dying away, as being not ſo hardy a 
Grain as Wheat: For this ſo much affects a 
dry Soil, that it utterly refuſes wet, low 
Grounds ; and therefore, the better to ſecure 
it againſt theſe Misfortunes, where any de- 
gree of their Miſchiefs are ſuſpected, they 
ſometimes ſow it in Stitches on fine Tilths ; 
or if in Grounds, that won't admit of this 
way, they ſow it in broad Lands that are 
ridged up, as they do in the Vale, in order 
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to carry off the Wets more eaſily : To prove 
the Veracity of this, the Men about Che- 
dington and Atlesbary, never fo much as at- 
tempt the ſowing of this Grain, as well 
knowing their Labour would be fruitleſs, 
both in reſpect of their marly, clayey, black 
Earth, and their low, watry Situation. 

Fox as it is the Nature of Rye to grow 
beſt in dry, hollow, warm Ground ; this 
ſtiff, cold, aqueous Land is contrary to its 
homogeneal Quality ; as much for ought I 
know, as it is to Str. Fon, that is notoriouſly 
known to refuſe all ſtiff, wet, fat Earths ; 


becauſe both their Roots, I ſuppoſe, would 


rot in the chilly Waters, that this Soil moſt 
tenaciouſſy retains, and that perhaps, by 
reaſon of their ſpungy, tender Parts, that are 
more inherent to them than many others ; or 


elſe, that their Roots diſagree with the- 


unctious, marly Quality of this Earth. 

Ir was a few Years ſince that I received 
the Rents of Chedingtox Farm, in the Vale 
of Ailesbzry, for its Landlord, while he was 
on his Travels abroad; and it was there, that 
I had an Opportunity of acquainting my felf 
with the Nature of this Land, which fo 
much abounds with Water, that the Springs 
ſometime ariſes within four Foot of the Sur- 
tace; and yet theſe Parts lie higher than ma- 
ny, I believe I may ſay, moſt others in this 
iow Country; ſo that even here they can't 
-njoy a Cellar for the Stowage of their Li- 

| quors 
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quors : For theſe Reaſons alſo I imagine it 
is, that our Cherry and Beech Trees can- 
not be naturalized to this Situation and 
Clime, as better agreeing with our higher 
Loams and Chalks. 

So likewiſe as to the Turnep, Pea, and 
| Black-oat ; theſe they cannot have in moſt 
Parts of their low, wet, tat Ground, becauſe 
the exceſſive richneſs of this Soil, runs the 
one into moſt Leaf and leſs Root, and the 
others into more Straw and leſs Ear, which 
obliges them to chuſe the White-oat for its 
better bearing, by its larger Stalk and Leaf, 
with their rank Ground : But even this ſuc- | 
ceeds but indifferent ; for I knew a Tenant 1 
that ſowed twenty Acres of them, the Sea- | 


ſon before he was obliged to leave his Farm, 
in order to impoveriſh the Ground, and do 
deſpight to his Landlord ; but they came up 
ſo thin, by the diſagreeable Wets and Colds, 
that he made but little of them; fer here 
they generally ſow no other then Wheat, 
Barly and Beans. F 
AND now I come to my Anſwer of ſetting 
Rye in an unuſual time, never practiſed as I 
know of in England. 
Ir is true, that Cuſtom does not autho- 
rize a wrong Practice, no more than Anti- 
quity ſhould anticipate a better one; for un- 
= doubredly, all Improvements had their rite 
from induſtrious Diſquiſitions, and experimen- 
tal Trials, that by time ſpread their Know- 
| ledge, 
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ledge, and become general Practices, to the 
enriching of the many Countries that ſhare 


in their Benefits; from hence it was that 


we now enjoy the Field, Turnep, Clover, 
Lucern, and the ſeveral other Graſſes that 
are at this time made free Denizons of our 
Clime, which were moſt of them Exoticks 
within thefe fixty or ſeventy Years : So like- 
wiſe the goodneſs of Soots, Salts, Aſhes, 
Lime, Rags, c. were hidden Secrets about 
a Century ago, that now are common to 
the moſt ruſtick Swain. For thefe Reaſons, 
it is moſt commendable in you to endeavour 
after valuable Improvements, becauſe ſuch 
when obtain'd, not only redound to your 
Honour and Profit, but to rhe Common- 
wealth in general ; which plainly ſhews the 
great Good that often accrues to a Country, 
trom fuch a Perſon; whoſe Abilities and Ge- 
nius are extenſive enough to forward fach 
profitable Archievements : But where the 
latter, induſtrious Part is, and the former 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many moſt 
uſeful Branches of ſuch Importance loſt, for 
want of thoſe Encouragements that able 
Men are capable of Adminiſtring; and per- 
haps would be Acts of ſome of the greateſt 
Benevolence and Goodneſs they could im- 
ploy their Talents in. But to the Matter in 
nd. | 

IXXEW my next Neighbour two Years 
ſince, upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing, 
harrough 
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harrough in two Buſhels of Rye, on a loamy, 
moiſt Acre of Ground, that lay very near 
my Houſe, which was intended purely for 
his Sheep at Spring; it was ſown about 
Michaelmas, but very little appeared above 
the Earth, and that as did, proved hardly 
worth turning Sheep into. Now this was 
done by the oldeſt Farmer in our Pariſh, 
who has rented, I think, ſixty Pounds per Anz. 
theſe thirty Years, yet was not ſenſible of 
his Miſtake, till Experience became his Mo- 
nitor. For he was wrong both in his Seaſon 
and the Quality of the Earth ; for all Loams 
are moiiter, colder, and ſowrer, than Gra- 
vels, Sands, and Chalk; and therefore he 
ought to have ſown it more forward, and 
been aſſured it was a good Tilth ; whereas, 
though it was a midling Crop of Peas, and 
the Ground tolerable hollow, yet I am per- 
ſuaded, it was not ſweet nor looſe enough, 

for it lay flat, low, and ſomething wettiſh. 
THERE was another about two Miles 
from him, that miſcarried much upon the 
ſame Account; wheretore I take theſe un- 
ſucceſsful Attempts to be owing to Male- 
management; for the Grain ſhould have been 
ſowed earlier, in a drier and ſweeter fort, 
as I have huired betore. But if late, as in 
Seftember, Octoler, or the Spring, then it is 
my Opinion, if there is a Poſſibility to have 
a Crop trom Seed {own at thoſe Sealons, the 
follow- 
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following Method ſhould in ſome meaſure 
be obſerved. 

Ff RS, Such Ground ſhould by due Plough- 
ings and Harroughings be brought into a tine 
Tilth. Secondly, It ought to be Gravel, 
Sand or Chalk, or Ground partly of their 
Natures. Thirdly, That the Seed be ſown 
in a dry time and form. Fourthly, That it 
be ſteeped but twelve Hours inſtead of twenty- 
four; according to my new Receipt in this 
Book; becauſe it has a thinner Body and Skin 
than Wheat, and of a more dry Nature. 
Fitthly, That it lie afterwards all Night on a 
good Drain, and in the Morning well limed 
and ſowed. Sixthly, That immediately be- 
fore the Seed is ſown, twenty-five Buſhels - 
of good Stone-lime ſhould be ſhot down in 
the middle of an Acre, and directly flack'd, 
by throwing Water on it; then ſome Men 
with their Gloves on, ſhould fow it out of 
a Seed-cot as thin as they can, as we do Soor, 
all over the Piece of Ground, and then fow 
the Rye in Stitches as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
But if it is to be fown in broad Lands, the 
Caſe is altered; for then preſently upon the 
Grounds being ploughed the laſt time, and 
harroughed once in a Place, the Seed muft 
be ſown broad Caſt all over it, and then the 
Lime mult be ſhot down, ſlack d, and har- 
roughed in at the ſame time with the Rye. 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be 
firſt harroughed in, and the Lime ſlack'd, 
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and ſown in Powder all over the Ground, as 


we do Soot. Or if Coal Soot is to be had, 
there's nothing exceeds it, by ſowing ten- 
ty-five Buſhels on an Acre, either on broad 
Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, or a Week 


or Fortnight after the Seed is ſown; for the 
Salts of the firſt, and the Sulphur of the lait 


are moſt agreeable to ſuch late Sowings ; 
and this I have ſeen by good Experience, an- 
ſwer in an admirable Degree; tor when by 
the Froſts and chilly Wets, others Grain 
turn'd yellow and died, that under the Lime 
and Soot, flouriſh'd with a blackiſh green 
Colour, and proved a noble Crop. Or elſe 
inſtead of the Soot, Salt be ſown over it, to 
the Quantity of five or ten Buſhels on an 
Acre; this I am almoſt ready to believe will 


anſwer the deſired End of obtaining a Crop 


of Rye, ſown in Febrnary or March, by the 
fame Rule that we ſow Wheat in Jaunary 
and February after Turneps; as I have more 
amply wrote of in the Chapter of them. 

Fo it is certain, that Art helps Nature 
to a high Degree, and the more, according 
to its better being adapted; as I remember 
in the Caſe of an Aſparagus Bed. A Gen- 
tleman that had a great. Defire to raiſe this 


pleaſant Plant on a loamy Ground, that had 


a red Clay within a Foor and a halt of the 
Surtace, was told that it could not be done; 
tor that ſuch a great Perſon had tried tor 
one on the ſame {ſort of Ground, but it would 

8 not 
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not do; however, it was attempted, and a 
large deep Pit dug into the Clay, and fill'd 
up with Chalk, and Roots, planted in Mould 
on the ſame : The Aſparagus grew; but in 
three or four Years complained, by coming 
up ſmall ; occaſioned by the chilly Effluvia, 
that proceeded from the Water dg at the 
bottom of the Pit; this was a fort of half Per- 
formance; for now they have got a more et- 
fectual way, by not breaking the Ground at 
all, but raiſing a Bed of Horſe- litter and 
Mould, to the height of three or four Foot, 
and on this they plant their Roots to great 
Succeſs; for here the Water has not room to 
make a Lodgment, and hurt the Plants by 
its chilly Vapour. I have alſo another Rea- 
ſon to mention the Aſparagus, that former- 
ly by moſt Gardeners was treated as one of 
the moſt tender Plants of the Garden; but 
of late, it has by experimental Obſervations 
been found to be one of the hardieſt in the 
Kitchen Garden. Here then is a plain De- 
monſtration of the ReCtification of two Er- 
rors, that remain'd as ſuch for ought I know 


hundreds of Years; and yet but very lately 


ſeen thorough as fallacious. 

By the tame Rule there may be an A- 
mendment in the Management of Rye, and 
undoubtedly in many other things. 

I xN Ew an ingenious Gentleman, and a 
Lover of Improvements, ſow ſome Rye eve- 
ry Year in one Place or other of his Ground, 

in 
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in order to kill the Fern and feed his Cat- 
tle ; in other Places he draws his great Role 
over it, to ſpoil its Growth, by bruiſing its 
green Stalks ; but where but little of it is, 
whipping it in its firſt Riſe, is preſcrib'd as a 
good Remedy. 

I zUuy my Salt Peter or Nitre of Mr. 


Edward Walmſiey, Druggiſt on S2-ww-h1l.. 
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C H A P. XXXVI. 


The Nature and Improvement of Artificial 
GRASSES. | 


hape thought it a plain and expeditious 
Way, to write of the Improvement of the 
Artificial Graſſes ; by tranſcribing a Shop 
Bull, that was given me where I bought 
ſome Seeds in London, and making my 
Remarks on the ſeveral Sorts as they fol- 
low each other, viz. 


OWEVER the Uſe of Dung, and o- + 
ther Manures, have prevailed in moſt 
Countries, for the Improvement of barren 
Lands : We find by, Experience, that by 
the Choice of proper Seeds only, many 


Grounds that have been eſteemed Unprotita- 


S 2 ble, 
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ble, have been rendered ſo fertile, and pro- 
duced ſuch valuable Crops, that they have 
returned forty or fifty Shillings, and ſome- 
times three Pounds an Acre per Aan. to the 
Owners; and brought the Lands where 
they were ſown, into ſuch an advantageous 
State, that the Proprietors have gained large 
Fortunes by ſuch Management. | 
THERE are Inſtances in many Parts of 
England, of Heaths, Commons, and waſte 
Grounds, that were not eſteemed worth ſix 
Pence an Acre, which have been render'd fo 
valuable, by ſowing ſome of the foreign Graſs, 
and other improving Seeds upon them, that 
conſiderable Eſtates have been gained by 
that ſort of Culture, even though no ſort of 
Manure was uſed upon the Land; and con- 
ſidering the Difficulty of bringing Dung to 
ſome Lands, and the Scarcity of it in ſome 
Places, the Method of Improvement by 
Seeds is judged preferable to others; and 


by the ſame means large Tracts of Land 


which at preſent lie Idle, may be fertilized 
to that high ree, as to be equal in their 
Value, to molt of the richeſt Lands in Exg- 
land ; tor let the Soil be what it will, whe- 
ther Clay, Chalk, Rocky or Sandy, Wet or 
Dry, one ar other of the following Seeds 
will agree with, and render it profitable. 


1 
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Tae Sorts which are the moſt approved, 
are the following, vi. 

I. Trefoyl or Nonſuch. 

II. Clover. 

III. St. Fayn. 

IV. La Lacerne, or Medic Clover, or Sunil 
Clover. | 

V. Rye Graſs. 

VI. Low Graſs. 


The Improvement of Land by Trefoyl Sets. 


ROM common Experience we learn, 
that all Seeds, before they are fown for 
general Crops, ought to be well dreſs'd and 
cleans'd from their Husks, and other Incum- 
brances ; for if we happen to meet with ſuch 
Seeds as are not perfectly freed from thefe 
Incumbrances ; the ſowing of them cannot 
be ſo regular, neither will they come up, 


or ſpring ſo equally in the Field. 


Ir is a juſt Obſervation made by skilful 
Farmers, that Tref9yi, or Nonſuch Seeds will 
proſper well, if they are fown upon worn- 
out Corn Lands, and not only bring a valua- 
ble Crop, but amend the Land; and on fuch 
Grounds as will not bear Graſs of any worth, 
the ſame Seed will produce a ſurpriſing Bur- 
den; but if it might be thought proper to 
ſow it upon ſuch Ground as is naturally 
good for Corn, the Farmer will certainly re- 
ceive a plentiful Return. | 

| 8 3 THE 
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Tre Clay, Chalk, and all ſtiff Soils are 
greatly profited by it, if they are well ex- 
poſed ; and it is no lels Benefit to rocky 
Ground. It will greatly improve ſpringy, 
or over-wet Grounds, it we firft drain them 
from the Waters, by ſuch Means as are com- 
monly uicd. 

BEINd ſown upon ſuch hilly Grounds as 
are uſed to Moſs, will infallibly meliorate 
the Soil, and deſtroy the Moſs, if proper 
Care be taken to drain ſuch Lands, and the 
Land made fine by dreſſing, before we ſow 
the Seeds. : 

Tre Virtues of the Trefayl or Nonſuch, 
are that, firſt, it yields an excellent Paſture 
tor Cows, by encreaſing their Quantity of 
Milk, and giving the Butter and Cheeſe 
made with it, the defired yellow Colour, 
which is a certain Sign of Perfection. Se- 
condly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed on 
this Tn, will grow fat much fooner, than 
upon th2 beſt common Graſs; but eſpecially 
it is etteemed uſeſul in fatting of Lambs, 
and feecliag of Ews : *Tis alſo an excellent 
breeding Paſture for Sheep, bringing the 


Ews ſooner to bloſſom than the common 


Paſturcs; and particularly it is judged a good 
Seed to preſerve Cattle from Diſtempers, 


which ſome other kinds of Paſtures are lub- 


ject to infect them with. 

_ Tre Hay made of Tefal, hath a very 

nouriſhing Quality in it, if it is cut whilſt it 
is 
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is in bloom, it is ſoon made, and need not 
be dried ſo much as common Hay, or Clo- 
ver-graſs: Oxen are generally benefited by 
it, and grow fat by ſuch Fodder in a ſhort 
time. 
Mos r Farmers skill'd in the Culture of 
their Seed, agree that it ſhould not come to 
Seed before it is mown, becauſe the Root 
is weekned by it; and it is very certain, that 
the Hay is not ſo good as when we cut it in 
the Flower. The Hay is remarkable for 
drying of a fine Colour; and it is obſerva- 
ble, that by cutting this Treſayl, as above 
directed, it will laſt much longer than if we 
were to let it run to Seed before we cut it. 

THis Seed may be ſowed at the ſame 
time of Oats or Barly, and among either of 
the aforeſaid Grain, ſowing it immediately 
after the Corn, and harroughing it with a 
fine Harrough once, and then roling it. 

WHex the Seaſons are favourable for ſow- 
ing either Barly or Oats, it is then a proper 
time to ſow this Seed; and the finer the 
Ground is wrought, the better will this Grafs 
come up, and then twelve Pounds of Seed 
is ſufficient for an Acre. 

Tuis Seed particularly ought to be well 


| cleaned before it is ſown, leſt Seeds of 


Weeds, or coarſe Graſs, happen to be among 
it, which may ſtint its Nouriſhment, and a- 
bridge it of its Duration ; but it may howe- 
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yer be ſown with red Graſs, and will laſt a co 
long time. an 
TRETO VT is alſo of good Advantage ta th 
Lands, which are over-run with Twitch or th 
Couch-grafs, if it is lown with Barly; for as W. 
it grows quickly, it will ſo much over ſha- O: 
dow the Couch-graſs, that in a little time ge 
it will ſmother it. It is alſo to be noted, ve 
that while this Graſs is on the Ground, it ( 
does not draw any Nouriſhment from the gl 
Earth, which is proper for Corn ; but being It”: 
ploughed in when we have a mind to ſow th. 
Corn upon the ſame Ground, it makes a very Nig 
good Manure, and prepares the Ground very 
properly for Corn. 5 T. 
{ 
Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of Q 
| Tretoyl. for 
N the firſt Part of this Account of Tre- mz 
= toyl, the Author ſays, that all Seeds ſhould Tre 
be well cleaned from their Husks betore Gr 
they are ſown, without making any Excep- pre 
tion. This I can eaſily prove to be a groſs Le 
Error; for 'tis fo well known, that this Seed ral 
is beſt ſown in its Husk or Hull that it's a Ra 
general Practice throughout Hertforaſhire, to of 
tow it in its black Shell or Cover; becauſe mo 
by this means it will admit of harroughing ſov 
in, and thereby be better mix*d with the foy 
Earth, and more ſecured from Froſts and off, 
the burſtings of haſty Showers, that the na- me 
ked Sced 1 liable to, and fometimes be- atk 
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comes ſpoiled when ſowed on the top, and 
only roled in; and if it is harroughed in, 
the Tynes are apt to bury great Part of 
this ſmall Seed; for I have ſown it both 
ways; therefore when we low our Barly or 
Oats, we low one Buſhel of this Seed, that 
generally coſts twenty or thirty Shillings, o- 
ver an Acre of Land, immediately after the 
Corn is ſowed and harroughed in; and then 
give this Graſs Seed one harroughing, and 
it's done with ; tor we never role it, till 
the Clover is ſown by only roling in, a Fort- 
night after, on the (ame Ground: Theſe 


grow together extreamly well, becauſe the 
- Trefoyl is a fort of Antidote to the Clover, 


and in a great meaſure prevents its fatal 
Quality of hoving Cows and Sheep; and alſo 
for their 9 Benefits to each other in 
making of Hay, and feeding Cattle; the 
Trefayl being a branching, fibrous fort of 
Graſs, entangles it ſelf with the Clover, and 

revents very much the loſs of its valuable 
23 ; wiuch when made alone, it gene- 
rally loſes great Part of, both in Eield and 
Rack; beſides, it helps to ſhade the Roots 
of the Clover, and becomes together, a 
more fatning, fubſtantial Food, than when 
ſowed alone; and the more, for that the Te- 
foyl, after the firſt Head is cut or mowed 
off, will not rally again, as our Country- 
men call it, like Clover; but like Rye-graſs, 
affords but a poor Bite atter that time ; when 
8 | the 
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the Clover makes a — Shoot, and will 
get a large ſecond Head. 

IT will grow in any Ground, and like the 
St. Foyn, is one of their beſt Friends in 
Chalks, dry Gravels, and Sands, where Clo- 
ver will not thrive. 

He fays, this will not hinder the Growth 
of Corn, which I think is more then he can 
prove; for if he ever ſaw the Root of Tre- 
toyl, he would find it to be a fibrous Bunch, 
that ſpreads it ſelf in the compaſs of a 
Crown Piece, about two Inches in Length, 
cloſe to the Surface, where it draws its Nou- 
riſhment from the top, and beſt Earth ; and 
therefore is by ſome call'd an Impoveriſher, 
and ſomewhat a Sowrer of the Ground, as 
the Rye-graſs, and all the ſhallow, ſtringy 
Sorts are: This I am ſenſible is a new Cha- 
racter of it, but I wiſh there is not too much 
Truth in it; for I have obſerved ſome of 
our Farmers, that have ſowed it amongſt 
their Oats, on a ſtifmſh, loamy, moiſt Soil, 
for feeding their Horſes or Sheep, till about 
Midſammer, when they have ploughed it 
twice before they ſowed it with Wheat; 
and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- 
plained, by the thinneſs of the Crop. 

I MusT own, my Opinion is, that it is 
not capable of doing much harm the firſt 
Summer, amongſt the Corn it i fown with; 
becauſe the Roots are ſmall ana young, and 
chat little it does, it makes amends tor, by 


ſhading 
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fhading the Roots of the Corn in a dry 
time. | 

Bur I have known it ruin a Crop of 
Wheat that was well dreſſed, and flouriſh'd 
greatly for a little while in the Spring, till 


the Trefoyl got Maſter and choak'd it: The 9 


Occaſion was this; a Piece of Trefoyl was 
mowed for Seed, which as it ſheds the ſoon- 
eſt and eaſieſt of any other, there was ſo 
much remain'd on the Ground, that ſeeded 
it all over the next Lear amongſt the Wheat: 
Now the oftner the Land is ploughed, the 
greater Power it gives the Seed to do this 
Miſchief; therefore ſuch Ground ſhould have 
only one Ploughing, and the Wheat har- 
roughed in; this effectually buries it, and 
totally hinders it ever coming again. 

As to its being ploughed in for Manure, 
I am not an Advocate for the Benefits it 

oduces this way (unleſs there's no other 
oe can be had) becauſe its Stalks and Roots 
are not of that Subſtance as Clover is, 
that I think far more proper for this Pur- 
poſe; yet it is called, only a Half-dreſling, 
and French Wheat a whole one. | 
Ix the Trefoyl is ſown alone with the 
Barly or Oats for an intire Crop, then we ſow 
two Buſhels of it on an Acre, in the manner 
before directed: And if Clover is ſown with 
Tretoyl, then fix or eight Pound is the gene- 
ral Quantity on a fine Tilth. 


Cro- 
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CLoveR, and its Improvement. 


CLOVER, is eſteemed by the Farmers 
a very rich and profitable Graſs ; the 
Hay made of it, 1s ru to Cows in the 
Winter; being mix'd with Barly-ſtraw, is 
an excellent Fodder for them; or if it is 
ſown upon Wheat Lands in March, before 
the Wheat begins to ſpire, it makes a good 
Winter Paſture tor Cattle. 

THERE 1s little Trouble in ſowing it, for 
it is only to be roled ; and therefore it ſhould 
be done when the Ground is dry, and Rain 
expected; about five or fix Pound of the 
Seed is enough tor each Acre, it we deſign 
it for this Uſe; but if we ſow it by it felt, 
then ſow twice as much upon each Acre. 

Ir we low it with Barly, it brings an 
extraordinary Winter Crop ; or with Oats, 
it will do very well. 

Ir we fow it with Corn in over-ſtrong 
Grounds, it corrects the Over-luxuriance of 
the Corn; or in other Weeds, it keeps the 
Straw from growing too rank, and conſe- 

uently fills the Ear; and then conſidering 
that in ten or twelve Days after the Corn 1s 
cut, the ſame Land without further Trouble 
will be in a good State of Paſturage, it will 
be eaſy to concelve what Profit may be made 


by it. 
_ ALL 
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AL worn out Lands are greatly im- 
proved by it, for it being of a different Na- 
ture from Corn, it meets in ſuch Land a 
proper Nouriſhment which the Corn did not 
draw from it, and therefore brings a profi- 
table Crop. 

We have of this Seed from Holland, as 
well as of Exg/iſh Growth; but the Exghifþ 
is much preferable to the Dutch, and may 
more certainly be depended upon. 

Ir you ſow your Clover alone, then co- 
ver it only by paſſing a Busk-harrough once 
over the Ground ; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Ground be made very fine before 
you ſow the Seed; and if the Seaſon is fa- 
vourable for bringing it up, you may mow 
it in about three Months atter ſowing ; this 
laſts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
proper to let it remain ; but as it prepares 
Ground for bound, and makes Paftures of our 
Stubbles, it is often ſhiſted from one Land 
to another, as the skilful Farmer ſees Occa- 
ſion. 

I T is to be noted, that the Clover is a 
very feeding and fatning Graſs for Cattle ; 
and when we firſt bring them to feed upon it 
in the Field, we mutt not ſuffer them to graze 
too freely upon it, but give it them with 
caution and by degrees, till atter a Week 
they may be left to themſelves ; for which 
reaſon, it is left ro Tedder the Horſes to 
what Lengths may be thought conveni- 

cnt, 
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ent, at the firſt putting them into ſuch 
Paſture. 


N. B. Clover is excellent for Soiling 
of Horſes in the Spring. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement 
of CLOVER. 


T HE foregoing Account of Clover, gives 
me an Opportunity of difallowing this 
Author's recommending March to fow the 
Clover Seed in, becauſe that Month being 
often attended with cutting, ſharp Winds 
— Froſts; the 2 way is to ſow it 
the beginning of April, for its greater Secu- 
rity W 4 this time the Wheat 
has ſufficient Head to ſhelter it; and the 
Wets being more warm, frequently fall in 
this Month, and force on a quicker Growth 
of all Vegetables than the former. 

NexT this Author ſays, That five or fix 
Pound of this Seed is enough to ſow among 
Grain : It's true, that there has been good 
* Crops followed this Quantity, where it has 
met with a right Ground, Management and 
Seaſon ; but that Happineſs is not always 
to be truſted to; and therefore we gene- 
rally ſow ten or twelve Pounds on an Acre 
for fear of the worſt, that often happens from 
the Slug, Fly, Froft, Wets and Winds: Now 


here is wanting that neceſſary Caution that 
ſhould 
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\ ſhould have been tack'd to it, that the Clo- 
ver muſt not be ſowed at the ſame time the 
Grain is, but only roled in, about a Fort- 
7 night or three Weeks after ; for if it is, and 
a — Summer ſucceed, it is two to one 
odds, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not 1 


great Part ſpoiled by the Clover's Luxuri 
ancy, as I have known it ſeveral times do. 
Ad Alx, he ſays, That Horſes ſhould be 
ſtaked to a certain Length, to prevent the 
Miſchief that might otherwiſe accrue, from 
the rank feeding of the Clover. This is a 
monftrous Miſtake indeed, for no Man, L 
believe, ever knew a Horſe ſuffer this way ; 
it's true, we ſometimes bleed them two or 
three Days after they are turn'd in, to pre- 
vent a Plethory, and fo we do ſometimes, 
if in natural Graſs : But if ever he had been 
an Owner of Cows or Sheep, fed in Clover, 
he would have fix'd ſome ſuch Caution on 
their behalf ; becauſe it is too often known, 
that Numbers of them have died ; not only 
at their firſt being turn'd in, but after ſome 
Days, and even Weeks have paſt; though it 
is certain, the greateſt Danger is at firſt ; 
by their voracious, greedy Feeding, and the 
Wind contained in this frim, rank Graſs, that 
in halt an Hour has hoved their Bodies like 
a Bladder ; and if not directly run about 
or ſtabb'd in the Flank, according to the 
Method preſcrib'd in my firſt Book, Page 
144, they turely die And here I have largely 
wrote 
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wrote of this Graſs, and ſhewed the great- 
eſt Security that I know of, and what I 
have ſeveral times practiſed with Succeſs, 
to prevent this common Misfortune ; for as 
I ſaid before, in the firſt Place it is owing to 
an empty Belly, that in two or three Hours 
is eaſily filled, juſt before they are turned 
into the Clover, with Hay and natural Graſs ; 
and when once they are in, due Care mult 
be taken not to keep them out an Hour to- 
gether, leſt this Interim ſhould cauſe ſuch 
an Evacuation, as may bring on this Dif- 
aſter, 

TA E Roots of Clover are of the St. Foyn 
and Lucern Tribe, that extract their Jui- 
ces from ſome depth in the Earth, by run- 
ning down near a Foot in Length with very 
few and fine Side-ſhoots ; and therefore does 
not hurt and four the Earth like Rye-graſs 
and Trefoyl, which renders it a great Sweet- 
ner of the Earth, a Killer of Weeds, and a 
very good Dreſſer and Aſſiſtant; eſpecially 
if ploughed in when high in Stalk, and not 
only ſo by them, but alſo by their many 
large Roots, which when turn'd up, and 
broke by the Plough and Harroughs, rot 
and diffuſe their Salts into the minute Ca- 
vities of the hollowed Earth. 

Clover, by ſome is diſputed, Whether it 
does mG6lt Service to the Ground, by being 
eat all the Summer, or mowed twice, once 
for Hay, and the next time for Seed. In 

| my 
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my Opinion, it advantageth the Earth mot, 
when the firſt Crop is mowed, and all the 
reſt eat; for by letting it ſtand till it is fit 
to mow, it kills the Weed by the Cover of 
its thick, high Head, hollows the Ground, 
ſhades its own Roots, and thereby prepares 
the Ground for the better Growth of the 
Atter-graſs. But if fed firſt, then the Roots 
are expos'd to the Summer Droughts for 
want of that Cover, and conſequently give 
the Weed the greater Opportunity of damag- 


* 


ing the Clover. 
Sr. Foxx, and t 


he Improvement of Land 


by tt. 


ST: For d, or Cocks-head Grass, is an 


extraordinary Improver of dry, gravelly, 
and Sandy- ſoils, even though they have been 
over- run with Heath or Ling, or with Fern 
or Brakes, for this takes deep Root in the 
Ground, and all open, light, and free Sails 
are therefore good tor it: The firſt conſider- 
able Improvement that was made by it in 
Exgland, was in and about Northampton- 


ſhire, on the moſt gravelly, ſandy Grounds, 


where it brought ſuch valuable Crops, as 
encourag'd many Farmers to foliow the fame 
Practice, in cultivating it on all their light 
Soils, and it is now in great eſteem by all 
that know it; in Kt it is in great Perfec- 
tion, upon chalky Gravel, and it is of an 

extraor- 
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extraordinary duration in all Places where it 


is ſown; even in ſome Parts where it has 


_ ſtood twenty Years, it yet brings as valua- 
ble Crops as at the firſt. IS 
Tu x moſt barren Land will produce this 
without much 1 and that ſhould 
be only by Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed 
any Manure at all; but the moſt expert and 
knowing Farmers; rather chuſe to ſow it on 
ſuch light, dry Lands, without any Manure, 
as may be ploughed in, and the Ground be 
fir to receive Corn, and when the ſame 
Ground for Dung, it is by no means good 
for it, if it could be ſpared; we are ſure 
however, that when it has ſtood many Years, 
it is worn by the long Culture. of Corn u 
it, we may again ſow it with St. Foyz, which 
will not fail to produce a valuable Crop. 
Manx Lands which have been efteemed 
uncapable of producing any thing of worth, 
and have not brought the Owner a Shilling 
an Acre per Ann. have by ſowing them in 
the manner before mention'd, been improv'd 
ro thirty and forty Shillings an Acre, and 
ſome three Pounds ; for the Root being 
large, and ſhooting deep in the Ground, it 
s more capable of ſupporting it ſelt in 
the drieft Seafon ; and therefore ſerves as 
Paſture for Cattle, when there is little Grafs 
to be had elſewhere. © 1 
Ir is in many Places ſown with Corn, 
as are the two former, and turns to great 
Hons Y hows 
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Profit; and if the Corn 5 to miſs, we 
are ſure of a Crop df tls. It is not proper 

to let it be &d: the firſt Lear, bac chr 
Hack will not then be ſtrong enough to 
bear Crapping by the Cattle, who will on 
account :of its ſwretneſs, cat it cloſe to the 
Ground, and draw it too wiolently; but it 
it is ſown; amongit Corn, it may 'be mowed 
with the Cort without TY an) Da- 
mage. 

Ix oke: Wag af chis Sell; as wel: as 
the other foreign Graſſes, it muſt be obſer- 
(1 that * be ons very fine; _ 

it is n wich Corn, the Quantir 
_ be ſomewhat leſs : —＋ F 

And April are proper Months to 
this Seed in the Ground od when wo 
ſow it, ſpare not for Seed, far as the Seed 
is large, ſo an Acre will take the larger 
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Quantity, four Buſhels at leaſt muft be ſown 


upon an Acre. 


Remark: on the Nature and 1 uprovemens of 
St. Fayn. 


THIS — is improved by 4 
its Seed in dry, light Lands; but if he 
had ſaid, it's moſtly propagated in Chalks, 
1 ſhould chink, he would have deſerved more 
Credit; for in my Travels, I have ſeen it 
more on the former, chan ever I did in the 
W and if the Gravelsare much laamed, 
| T 2 ic 
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it oftentimes miſſes, as I have reaſon to com- 
plain of; for this Seed will not grow in 
Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth; by rea- 
ſon ( if it does take) its ſpungy, deep Roots 
will ſugg, rot, and die here in a few Years; 
tor that it requires a dry Soil, both at Top, 
Sides, and Bottom of its Roots. — 

' Trex he fays, this does not want much 
Manuring, if any at all, and that ſhould be 
only Marl or Chalk. Now here he bas 
acted the Theory Writer with a witnels ; 
for Tl! appeal to all PraQtitioners in this 
Graſs, it it does not want manuring, even 
neceſſarily every ſixth Year at leaft, which 
1s as often as we dreſs our Wheat Land; 
otherwiſe, I am ſure the twitch Graſs will 
get up, and rhe St. Foyz decreaſe in its Crops; 
theretore we generally at that time, 
twenty or twenty-five Buſhels of Loxdox Soot 
over an Acre ot it at Canzdtemas, as thin as 
we well can out of a Seed Cot. This is ſuch 
natural Manure for it, that in all St. Foyz's 
Grounds about us (and they are many) they 
make uſe of no other fort, and yet we live 
in the chalky Country ; therefore whoever 
makes uſe of Chalk tor a Dreſſing, I think, 
is under the laſt Shift : Beſides, I have known 
an Attempt made to improve natural Graſs 
with Chalk, but the Project ſoon dropt, 
becauſe they ſpread like a Pan- cake, become 
a fort of Plaiſter, and bound in the Graſs, 
and indeed at beſt our common Chon: Is 
5 ut 
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but a poor, hungry Body ; yet is uſeful in 


_ Clays, Gravels, and Loams, when it is plough- 


— in, w_ [ ated _— as I 
ave amply. made appear in the Chapter of 
. 


As to Marls, I never bu their Effects 


this way, but it's obvious to many, that this 
is a moſt unctious, fertilizing Earth, and 
conſequently may adminiſter an Improve- 
ment to the lean Ground, wherein the 5/%. 
Foyn grows, if it can be conveniently had; 
and undoubtedly there are many Places in 
England, where this can be got, and not 

the Soot: By the fame Rule, for Neceſlity's- 
ſake, Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High- 
_— may be mix d with Lime and Chalk, 
and let lain two or three Years, till they are 


rotted and brought into a powder*d Condi-- 
tion, which may do ſome on St. Fayn, 
as well as Wood, or Coal-aſhes. | 


Bur as I have ſhewn what will preſerve 
and further the profitable Growth of St. 
Foyn, I will now give an Example of two 
Crops I knew ruin'd by dint of Ignorance, 
and one and the fame fort of Milmanage- 
ment. One Crop grew about two Mules. 
off me, the other within half a Mile; and 
ſown by Men of Years, under great Repute 
tor their Knowledge and Practice in Farm- 
ing after the downright common Way : Theſe 
two Men I was acquainted with, who ſeem'd 
ſa opinionated in the Matter (as commonly 

T3. the 
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the old ſtaunch ones are) that I believe they 
had no NMiſtruſt of a: Miſcarriage; but ſure 
enough it happened; fo the St. Fayn 
took extraordinary well on:2.challty;-loamy. 
Ground; and in order to enjoy he more 
this good Beginning, they Tootedl it the very 
ſecond Near, which fo enrag/d'the. — 
of 'Twatci- grass and other Weeds, that they 
got the ſtars of. the &. Foxar: and kill die; 
becaule it was then in its meer Infancy, and, 
had not time allowed it, to matte a kn 
ſtrong Root inthe Ground, whereby — 
have becn enabled to have got che Domi- 
nion of alf the Weeds, and Bilbd them as 
they did this: Wherefore thus great Loſs 
of- both: theſe fine Craps, ought ta. ſtand: 
recorded as a, Warning to others; to avoid 
the like Mistortune ; and nevet foot their 
So FPyx till ths chird or fourth: Year. | 
' In the firſi and ſoc ond Year/it es up 
ſingly; and not ſpre ancd is thereby ſo 
ſooa deſtroy'd by the Couching Fwitch- 
graſs; but in the third and fourth Year, it 
ſpreads rather beyond Poppy, and produces 
(as has been obferved) ſixteen Branches from 
one Stalk, that is ſo ſtrong, and covers the 
Ground fo much, as kills the Twitch, which 
iy the Reaſon, that the Soot mult not be put 
on till the St. Fyyn has obtained this Strength. 


1 
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La LUCERNE, and the Improvement of 7 
Land by it. 


TJ HE Plant commonly. called La Lucerne, 
is a Medic Clover, or by ſome called 
Snail Trefoyl, or Bar anch Fodder ; it is a 
molt valuable Graſs E. its excellent quick 
Growth and Duration, and has raiſed {ome 
of the greateſt Improvements in Exgland : 
As it is of a ſucculent or- juicy Nature, it 
makes Cows abound in Milk more than any 
other Fodder, whether they eat it green 
7 dry : Oxen are very ſpeedily tatned by 
; and Horſes are no leſs, advantaged by 
1 on it. Its Crop, for the molt pa part, 
is double the Quantity of the St. Fayn, an 
may, if it likes eK be mowed three 
times in a Summer; but let it grow where 
it will, it may bear two Cuttings; the one 
P in May, .and the other in Aegi, and carry 
0 a ſtrong Paſture for the Winter. : 
4 Tu E Soil the moſt proper for it, is light 
* Ground, ſuch as Sand, or Gravel, or Hazel 
of Mould ; or if the Ground be very ſtiff, then 
* the Surface, which i jalld Devon- 
art or Denſhir:ng, y that means 
u the "Jail will dene a fit for it; but it has 
* been tried. in {tiff Sails and moiſt Lands, and 
2 has ſucceeded well. 
| CATTLE which have not been uſed to 
it, muſt be brought to it by gentle degrees; 
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as we have obſerved betore, in the Article 
of the great Clover. 

Ir is good for ſoiling of Horſes in the 
Spring, and is of, a warm Nature ; we may 
ſow. this Seed in Marth or April, after the 
Ground is made very tine, either alone or 
with Corn, Itarroughing it with a Buih; 
ten Pounds wilt fow an Acre; one Acre is 
enough to keep three Horſes a whole Year. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement 5 
Sake of LUCERN. Sh 


Mus r confeſs he has hit this the beſt of 
any of the Graſſes. I have it now grow- 
ing in four Fields on two forts of Soil; one 
is a high, loamy, and moiſt Ground, with 
a red Clay about two Foot under it, and 
here it proſpers very well; the other being 
of a dry, loamy Gravel, was ſowed after a 
Crop of Clover, thus: About Albo/lantide, 
I ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, I 
ploughed it three times more, beſides ſeveral 
Harroughings, when I had got it into a good 
Tilth. On thc. fitteenth Day of May, I li- 
| _— ſome white Oats, and ſowed three 
Buſhels on. an Acre, and harroughed them 
in; after this, on the Day following, I ſow- 
ed ten Pound of Lucern Sced on each Acre, 
by thowing it from between two Fingers. 
and Thumb, in Broad-caſt Manner, and ro- 


led 


/ 
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led it in immediately: The Oats proved a 
high, —_— Crop, not too thick, which 
gave the grals Seed-room to grow, and be- 
come planted to my deſire. | 
By T in none of his Lecture, is chere any 
Notice taken of its proper Dreſſing, nor its 
Shape or Make of Head or Root, nor how 
to ſave its Seed ; and therefore I ſhall here 
be the more particular on the laſt, as lea- 
ving the firſt to its proper Place amongſt 

R 
Tk Is Grass, as J was lately inform'd by 
an ingenious Gentleman, who lived thirteen 
Years at Aleppo, was firſt known to the Exg- 
Ii at that Place, where they ſoil their Hor- 
ſes, firſt with mowed green Barly, com- 
monly for a Month together, and another 
Month with this Lucern; the one to ſcour 
them, the other to ſtop and fat them: Theſe: 
alternate Feedings, he ſays, they find the 
moſt agreeable of all others, - to keep their 
Horſes 1n a due Regimen of Health and Pro- 
ſperity ; and that m this more warm Clime 
of Arabia Flix, they get vaſt Burthens once 
a Month. From -eAleppo, it was brought 
into ſeveral Parts of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly at Mi norca, it grows in ſuch Per- 
tection, that it is now their chiefeſt Sub- 
liftence for their Cattle ; from thence it got 
more forward into Europe, and is now plant- 
ed in abundance of Places, and more like 
to 
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to be, for its many extraordinary beneficial 
Qualities. | | 
I cannot find by what Authority ſeve- 
ral late Writers call this Graſs by the Names 
Medic Clover, Snail Trefoyl, or Burgun- 
Fodder ; otherwiſe than that they have 
a mind to give it nominal Flouriſhes, with- 
aut any Warrant from former Authors; who, 
I believe, were better acquainted with their 
Nawes, than they were: For if two learn- 
ed French Writers, that compiled their Hiſto- 
ry above one hundred Yeazs fince, may be 
credited in their Definitions of St. Foyn, thoſe 
three very. Names belong ſolely to that Graſs 
and go biber, may appear in Page 698 af 
that Book, from whence I find this trienial 
Title is ſtrained, 1 N en 
Tus is a Graſs that runs into many Joynts 
and Branches, inſomuch, that it is compar d 
to that ſpreading Vegetable the Poppy, that 
runs into a high, wide Growth; by which 
Mode the Lucern is certainly a prodigious 
Weed-killer, and does not ſpoil and draw 
the Ground into Poverty, as Rye-graſs and 
Trefoyl will; becauſe it extracts its Nutri- 
ment after the ſame Method as the St. Far, 
by rurning; its Roar, Carrot-like, very deep 
into the Earth, even to the length almoſt-of 
an Arm; here it lies mgiſt, and flouriſhes un- 
der a great Head in the drieſt Summer, and 
thereby returns a moſt fine, large, ſucculent, 
tweet Graſs, to the great WN 
N | my 
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Cattle, while the more ſhallow ſorts are 
ſcorch'd and dry 
To fave the Seed, is What I have next 
to ſhew, as it was cammunicated to me by 
a. cutiqus Gentleman, who: Has town: it i” 
Wiltſhire theſe many Leas, and ſays, this 
ms. im a: dry Summer, will ſuſſet its Seed 
to be ſaved; bum in a wet one, .therd is 4 
2 Difficulty atrends in, inſamuch, 
t the Owners untltr a ne- 
ceſſity of 1 g. a. Metliod:to:abtain. in; 
and at laſt one has beemdiſcovyencd,: chat ef- 
fectrally with. due Care will ander the. Pur- 
pole, and the is, at every two Foot diſtance, 
a common Stake muſt be drove int the 
Ground, in Rows: (it it will admit ef it) at” 
two Foot afundev each Stabe, andi tha Maſter 
Seediziig} Stalk füſtened hereto, as it ſhoots: 
forwatd ; this wilb bring its Head (wick is 
ia ſfape of Borrle· ure w). to a. ſtrait Ere-c 
tion into the Air, where it will be tile betten 
expoſed: to the ri Sun.; hut this is not 
all, for at the bovrom is the main Work to 
de performed, by putting away its lower 
Shoots; which if permitted to grow in theſe 
wer Seaſons, will ſo check the Maſterſeed- 
ling Shoot, as to render it uncapable of bring- 
ng Seed to TR, 


Ars 
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RYE GRASS, and the Improvement of 
Land by it. 


HE Rye Grals, or everlaſting Grals, is 
of extraordinary Benefit to ſtiff, lower 
Grounds that lie wet; this is fo natural. to 
theſe Lands, that in the ſtrongeſt Clays with- 
out any Manure, it will proſper, and bring 
as valuable àa Crop as any Meadow; in wet 
Gravels, or cold, ſpringy Grounds it does 
well; but eſpecially if it is ſowed with Cow 
Grafs, or white Clover Seeds, as the beſt 
Farmers generally do in Devonſhire. - 
WHEN it is mowed, it brings a rich 
Crop, and may generally be cut twice a Year, 
leaving beſides a good Paſture for Winter : 
It is of good Service ta Cattle, eſpecially for 
fatting of Oxen, or Wether. Sheep, and par- 
ticularly is remarkable for its keeping Cattle 
from Surfeits. FFF 
Ir muſt be ſown either in March or 4. 
pril, or in September, and will endure a long 
time in good Heart. . | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement 
of RyEtE GRASS. 


YE Graſs, as well as ſome others, has 

its good and bad Properties. Its good 
ones are, that it comes the ſooneſt of any 
Graſs in the Spring; and thereby gives the 
Farmer 


| 
| 
k 


uni 
and other Beaſts, be 
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Farmer an Opport hy to improve his Milch 
ore other Graſſes are 

ready; fo that by the time this is done, 


the Clover and Trefoyl will be fit to turn 
into, which indeed is a very uſeful Article, 


and, Ithink, is the beſt belonging to it, which 


this Author muſt needs be ſenſible of, if ever 
he kept Cows, and ſow'd this Graſs. 

Ir is alſo of great Service for its hardy 
Nature, in growing on rough Tilths, and 
in poor, gravelly Grounds, that will bear 
little elſe, and becauſe it will laſt = Years. 
Irs ill Properties are after the firſt Crop 
is mown off, it. grows but little the reſt of 
the Year, which brings this, and the Tre- 
toyl under great Diſeſteem. * 

TRA x if it is ſowed with Clover, as it 
is often done to preſerve the Sheep and 
Cows from hoving, and for its {early Bite; 
this will in three Years time get the better 
of the Clover, and fo almoſt become an en- 
tire Crop of it ſelf ; but then it generally 

s too thin for Profit: Alſo at belt it is 
ut a very coarſe Graſs, which makes a Per- 
ſon ſay, it is next to a Kex for that Qua- 
lity. | 3 
"JO is 2 Graſs that fours the Ground 
above all athers, by the thready Entangle- 
ments of its Root with the upper Earth, 
which it greatly impoveriſhes by its ſhallow 
Growth. © | 


For 
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Fox which reaſon it is utterly a ug 
Grafs to lay don Ground with, and con- 
wverving it into Meado Land, becauſe uf its 
'wvracious Nature, and mixing it ſolf ſor 
_ Years with x the natural Grals, that it 
{poils'b | wy ng its Sale. 
17s beſt fown ba A Ene Filth in 04:0 
or Abril; uf with Clover, one Bulhel Har- 
goughed in is enough on an Here; but if it 
i to ftand for an 'entive Crop, then ru 


Bufhels is dne lealt thar can be Darn. 

| Cow Gx x55 a '#he Improvement of 
Lad by . ef | put 
& of t 
opus Cow Gras, called Co Cie. tha 
ver, of Whire Clover, dekghts in moiſt fora 
Ground and fwampy Places ; fo that where Get 
:none of the former Graffes wil thrive, this tan 
may be ſown with good Succeſs, but eſpe- dec 
cially with Rye Grab, as mentioned above; the 
as it is a Clover, it is a. quick Grower, and fibre 
Deſtroyer of Weeds, and is of.excellent Bo- the 
nefit to-Cows or Oxen, who chooſe it before de 
any other Graſs; it has the ſingular Qua- por 
lity before other Clovers, of preſerving t b 
Cattle in a ſound State of Health, either ves 
given in dry Fodder, or to be ſed in Paſtu- ted 
rage. drav 
Sonn Lands which have been ſo aanoy- af-F 
ed with Waters, that they have not produ- Roo 


ve been ſo im- 


ced any thing of value; 
proved 
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— ſowing this Graſs upon them, that 
t has * four Hundred rs 

rr time of ſowing it is in March and 

I, after the manner of the Trefoyl or 

Black Graßs, and abour twelve Found of 

elean Seed is enough for an Acre. 


| Remwyks on the Nature and Buprovement 
of Cow GrAss 5 ab 


HIS new Graſs bas but ltety' ber in- 
troduced into the World 2 the ficti- 
tious Name of Cow Grafs; and what Re- 
putation it may have met with in other Parts 
of the World, I know not ; but this I know, 
that our beft en in Flerk- 
fordſhire, it is rejected, as abſolute Honey- 
ſuckle Seed; which if true, they have cer- 
tainly a great deal of Reaſon oft their Side; 
becauſe all N vehemently ſours 
the Ground; and by its great Quaritities of 
fibrous, Roots, that ſometimes ſtand 
the Ser Strength of fi Horfes, when they have 

t old, and a great Fredominancy in the 

rth, which in to many - Grounds is plain 
to be ſeen; inſomuch, that whole Fields are 
over-run with it, occaſion d chiefly by the 
two Horſe Teams, who have not Strength to 
draw the Plough through a ſufficient Depth 
of Earth, to undermine and tear up their 
Roots, from whence often enſues Deſtructi- 
on to the following Crops ; as the 
Lent 
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Lent ones, that are frequently very muck 
choaked by the Honey-ſuckles luxuriant 
Growth, in wet Summers particularly. 
Now what has brought this Cow Graſs 
under the real Suſpicion of its being a true 
- Honey-ſuckle, is, its being like it in Leat, 
Root, and Quality; for the firſt like the 
laſt, will grow in ſwampy Grounds, and 
return vaſt Crops, rather beyond the Clover; 
but then the Aſter- effects is ſo feared, that, 


as I ſaid before, it is in diſuſe with us. 


Further Annotations. and Remarks on 
CLOVER. | 


Cron ER on Wheat. — By the greateſt 
Farmer with us, Clover is ſeldom fown 
amongſt his Barly, becauſe of its rank Growth 
in a wet Summer, even ta the endangering 
the miſcarriage and crippling of. the Crop ; 
for that the Barly is leſs able to withſtand 
its Luxuriancy, than either the Wheat or 
Oat, and that for theſe Reaſons — The Stalk 
of Barly is generally ſhorter, than either of 
the other two, as being not ſo long joynted 
as the Wheat or Oat, which is viſible in 
particular at the upper Knot of theſe Stalks; 
tor upon Examination, the higheſt Joynt oi 
the Wheat or Oat, is commonly found to be 
as long again as that of the Barly; and 
therefore they are more out of the Clover's 


Power, by ſo much as they are higher, and 
have 
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have a greater Potency to ſhade, cover, and 
retard its Growth; this generally induces 
him to ſow his Clover in Februar, on this 
Wheat Stitch, which being well dreſs'd and 
in a fine Tilth, often takes extraordinary 
well; this he feeds one Year intirely, and 
the firſt Part of the next Summer, till he 
mows or feeds off the firſt Head, when he 
ploughs it up two or three times, and gets 
either a Crop of Turneps, or Wheat again; 
or eats it all the ſecond Summer, ploughs it 
up in Winter, and fows it with Barly the 
next Spring. But of late he only lets it ſtand 


but one Summer, as thinking the Ground 


becomes four by feeding it two. Some fow 
the Clover oa Wheat in April. 
ANOTHER, I knew, that ſowed his Wheat 
Stitches with Clover in the Spring, and for 
a Trial, got a large Bundle of Buſhes tied 
faſt together, and by the End of the Rope 
drew it up and down the Stitches of half the 
Field ; this received the Seed very well, but 
the other half, that he did nothing to after 
he ſowed it, had no effect. 
_ CLrovex with Oats. This Seed he har- 
roughs in with his Oats, without any Pole 
a-crols them, as being more ture than ro- 
ling it in; becauſe the Fly, Froſt, Slug, Wet, 
Winds, or Sun, have not that Power to hurt 
it; when its envelop'd in the Earth, as whea 
it's confin'd only to the baie Surtace, and 
nakedly expos'd to the fevy-ral Denne. 
U e- 
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beſides, as there is only one Ploughing to 
the Culture of this Grain, the four, ſurly 
Quality of the Ground has leſs Power to 
hurt the Seed when it is harroughed in with 
the Oats, than when it is only ſowed and 
roled in. 

CLoveER with Barly. If a Crop of Clo- 
ver is intended to be got with Barly, then 
it muſt be ſown a Fortnight, three Weeks, 
or a Moath after the Grain, and only roled 
in, as I have before hinted, which generally 
prevents this Damage : But here I publiſh 
the ſeveral Methods, that the Reader may 
make his better Choice. 

CLover with Peas. If a Crop of Clover 
is deſigned to be had after Peas are got off, 
then when the Peas are harroughed, Clo- 
ver Seed {hould be alto harroughed at the 
ſame time; but here he runs a Riſque, for 
it the Peas are a great Crop, it's a Wonder 
it the Clover is not kill'd by their Cover; 
but if ſome of it takes, it may be thickened, 
by ſowing a few Pounds on an Acre, juft be- 
tore the Peas are hooked or mowed, which 
by the tread of the Workmen, will be for- 
ced into the hollow Earth, and very likely 
become a good Crop. 

CLOVER with Rye. So allo may Clo- 
ver be harroughed or roled in with Rye, 
either in August or the Spring, and become 
a good Crop, without damaging this Grain, 
whole Stalks growing very high, is the lets 
ſubject to the Clover's Fury. 07 
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Of natural GRASSES. 


THE Honey-ſuckle, both red and white, 

I write on as two of the capital Sorts 
of our Upland Meadow ; the red is a branch- 
ing, ſweet, ſubſtantial Graſs, that returns 
good Quantities of Hay, by its large Stalk 
and Head, that holds a great deal of rich 
Seed, much like the Clover Head; this is 
ripe before the White Honcy-ſuckle, and are 
both ſuch good Food for Cattle, that they 
ſometimes cauſe the Horſe to froth at Mouth, 
when it is cut in its full Sap. The Penny, 
or Rattle-Graſs has a Leaf like Wood-bine 
full of Notches, blows with a yellow Flow- 
er, and when that goes off, and its brown 
Head rattles if ſhaken, then it's time to mow 
it; this in particular is fo nicely obſerved - 
by the Mzadleſex Hay Farmers, that they 


moſt carefully mow it before it ſheds its 


Seed, becauſe their ſubftantial, heavy Bodies, 
contributes very much to the Weight of the 
Hay: There is another ſort of Grafs that 
blows with a yellow Flower, and much re- 
ſembles thoſe of a Furze, is three-leaved 
like Trefoyl, carries three Bloſſoms together 
on its top, by ſome called the Ladies Finger, 
and is reckoned the belt tor Cattle. The 
Plantane Grals, is a large, high ſtalked, ſweet 
Graſs, very common with us; its Goodaels, 
hear, has tempted tome to get 1 
U 2 0 
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of its beſt ſort in Miltſbire: There are many 


other Grafſes that grow in my Meadows, 
that would be too tedious for Relation here, 
though they juſtly deſerve a Detail of their 
Make and Natures; and elpecially thoſe 
ſorts that grow in the rich Meadows in 
the Vale of Ailesbury, that lies not far from 
me; which are of that extraordinary feed- 
ing Power, that their Hay alone will fat an 
Ox or a Horſe, when ours will not; which 
makes this Hay Seed the beſt of all others to 
ſow at firft on Ground that is to be converted 
into a laſting Sward ; and which I can fur- 


niſh any Perſon with, that is deſirous of fo 
great a Good 


PATATATLTAT AY 
C HAP. XXXVIL. 
WEEDS, their Miſchiefs and Remedies. 


EEDS, as they are part of the Curſe 
entailed on Man's Poſterity, for his 
Diſobedience to his Creator, do viſibly ſhew 
themſelves, and act in Oppoſition to Man's 
Intereſt in moſt Places, where Care and Di- 
ligence do not {ſupplant their ſeveral Miſ- 
chiefs. To which End, I ſhall deſcribe the 
Make, Nature, and Remedy of ſome of the 
common torts that uſually infeſt our Fields, 


that 
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that coſts ſome Farmers many Pounds a Year 
to check and prevent the ſpoiling of their 
Crops. And firſt, the 

Crow Garlick, ſometimes runs up as 
high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds 
ſomewhat like Onions, but not fo large; it. 
chiefly grows amongſt Wheat and Barly, and 
not ſo much — Oats and Peas, at leaſt 
it is not ſo much minded in them as the two 
former. It is ſuch an abominable ſtinking 
Weed, that when the Wheat is at Marker, 
and this Seed perceived to be mix'd but in 
a (mall degree with it, the Buyer commonly 
calls it the Devil of a Weed, as he alſo does 
the diſagreeable Scent of the Melliot, One 
of my Days-men told me, that he and ano- 
ther, as they were weeding of Corn, ſpied 
ſome of the Cow Garlick, which ſo much 
reſembled young Onions, that his Partner 
ſaid, he would fit down and eat his Bread 
and Cheeſe with a few of them ; according- 
ly, he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to 
{well the Man, and forc'd him home as faſt 
as he well could go; where happily = 
Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſick that ſhe 
had by her, and ſaved her Husband. This 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 
in the ttony, clay Soils ; and is beſt kill'd 
by Wiater Fallowings, and frequent Plough- 
ings. . 


U 3 
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MEr1roT, is a Weed that affects both 
Vale and Chiltern, by growing amongſt 
Wheat and Barly, but moltly in Peas, Oats, 
and Beans, where it comes up much like 
Lucerne Graſs, about two Foot high, and 
as much in breadth, with a yellow Flower, 
and a black Sced like Trefoyl: If its Leaf or 
Seed is rubbed, it will ſtink the Hands for 
four or five Hours; and is ſo hateful to Hor- 


ſes, that they refuſe the Oats it grows a- 


mong : It is moſtly found in ſtony Clays, 
and wettiſh Grounds, which it croſs-cropt 
by too often Sowings, will produce this hor- 
rid Weed, as well in the Barly and Wheat, 
as in the other ſorts of Grain. Its Remedy 
is the fame as that for the Crow Garlick. 
Wirp Oat. This Weed is notoriouſly 
known to be the moſt pernicious of all o- 
thers, by reaſon of the great Difficulty that 
attends its Extirpation ; for where this. has 
got Footing, it ieldom is totally vanquiſh'd ; 
becauſe where it grows amongſt Grain, its 
Seeds are ripe, and ſcatter themſelves before 
the Corn 1s tit to cut, whereby ic propagates 
it fe!f, and encreaſes in the Ground, to the 
great Damage of future Crops; for they are 
of fo hardy a Nature, as not to be fo ſoon 
killed as other Weeds, which has begot an 
Opinion in ſome, that if Ground over-run 
with them is laid down for ſeven Years to- 
gether, yet will they not die in that time, 
but will ſhew themſelves again on irs being 
ploughed 
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ploughed up and ſown anew with Grain; 
but this I do not altogether credit; however, 
it is allowed by the molt judicious, that new 
Ground produces them moſt, by reaſon it 
is ſeldom ſown thick enough with Corn to 
tame its Luxuriancy ; and where Grain 
comes up too thin, the Wild Oat often fills 
up the Vacancy, which ſhews the Benefit 
of allowing the Ground Seed enough; tor 
ſome ſay, and I think with a great deal of 
Judgment, that the beſt Cure is to ſow the 
Land thick, and then the Corn will choak 
the Wild Oats. It is obſerved, that ſome 
Ground is ſo ſubject to them, that where 
the Leut Grain miſſes, they will be ſure to 
have this Weed for a Supply; which makes 
ſome fay, it is the Nature of the Ground 
that breeds them: They moſtly grow in the 
Vale, and in the light Loams of the Chil- 
tern ; in the latter of which, it was my 
Misfortune to have too many of them this 
laſt Year come up in a ſmall ploughed Field, 
that had been a Meadow about ten Years 
ago; here my Wheat proved too thin, and 
up came the Wild Oat, and ſpoiled moſt of 
my Crop, which will oblige me to ſow it 
with Oats, Clover, and Hay-ſeeds this 
Spring, in order to have it a Meadow a- 
gain, and overcome the diſmal Weed; which 
is alſo often bred by Grounds being too long, 
and too often ſown with Corn. Their Re- 
medy is Winter Fallowings, and frequent 

9 4 Plough- 
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Plou3hings of the Earth, with ſometimes 
chalking it well; but theſe will only check 
ir, and not kill it ſo ſoon as full Crops of 
Grain, and puiling it up by the Roots 
while green. It it takes in Wheat, the 
Ground mult have a Winter and Summer's 
Fallow directly tucceed, which one of my 
Neighbours have found the beit Cure of all 
Others. 

MusTarp Seed. This Weed chiefly 
grows 1n the wet Grounds of the low Vale, 
where it runs up about two Foot high, with 
a yellow Flower much like unto Curlock, 
chiefly in the watry Thoroughs, between 
their half Lands; and therefore does but lit- 
tle harm, becauſe it does not grow among 
the Corn, but is annually gathered as a molt 
valuable Thing by the poor People. 

Cox roc iteldom grows among Wheat, 
but more amongſt Barly, and moſt of all 
in the beſt Grains, where it does molt harm, 
by branching and choaking the Corn; it 
has a yellow Flower, runs up to Seed like 
a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the light 
Chalks and Gravels, eſpecially on fine Tilths, 
ior it hates a heavy Earth. 

CArTs-Tail. This Name owns two forts 
of this Weed, the Blew and the Green, but 
the Blew is the worſt; this ſhews it felt once 
in three Years, in Ground that is ſubject to 
it; where it commonly grows moſt in 
Peas and Oats, in diy, chalky, and gravelly 
| | Grounds, 
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Grounds, with a large Head and downright 
Root, ſometimes over-running a great deal 
of Land, to the vaſt prejudice of the Corn. 


The Cure is either putting them up in June 


or July, or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, 
that will cut their Roots in two, and cripple 
their After-growth. Alſo by digging with 
the Mattock. 


Tu E green Sort grows in wettiſh, flat, 


loamy Land, where it mats, branches, and 
hangs together like Twitch Graſs, and 


choaks the Corn, but is moſtly found a- 
monglt the Let Grain. They are always 
in the Ground that is ſubject to them ; and 
their Roots like a Honey- ſuckle, which cer- 
14 ſours the Earth to a great degree, as 
all the matted Tribe does. Their Cure is 
often ploughing with a Ein on the Shar, and 
their fibrous, ſtringy Roots carried off the 
Land. 

COR. The Seed of this capital Weed 
is ſeldom or never obſerved, it ſtinks as bad 
as Melilot, branches and roots more than 
the Honey- ſuckle, and is a greater Spoiler of 
of the Corn; it moſtly grows in white and 

ravelly Grounds. The Cure is chiefly b 
the Mattock, to dig them up deep and brea 
the Ground well, carefully carrying away 
all their ſtringy Parts off the ploughed Land; 


this will deſtroy them, but the Plough won't: 


They ſometimes take ſuch hold of the Ground 
as to ſet ſix Horſes. 


Hog- 
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Hoc-wEED. This is a general Weed, 
that runs over molt of our ploughed Fields 
in the Chiltern, elpecially where the ſlug- 
giſh, indolent Husbandman has the Cul. 
ture of them ; for nothing will kill them but 
downright Diligence and Labour ; they take 
ſometimes two Foot into the Ground, both 
with their Tap and Side-ſhoots, and run 
up with a great Stalk, and large, high, ſeedy, 
white, yellow Head, that brings forth a 
flat Seed like a Garden Parſnip. I formerly 
bought a fix Acre Field, that was fo over- 
run with them, that I beſtowed three ſeve- 
Diggings all over the ploughed Ground in 
the Summer Fallow Seaſon, and brought up 
many of their deepeft minute Parts, which 
coſt me, I believe, five Pounds, ; yet this 
proved only a Check and nat a Cure; fo that 
I was obliged ſeveral Years after, to cut them 
up in Weeding-time, and have two Men to 
tollow the Plough with Mattocks, to chop 
off part of them as they appeared in the 
Thoroughs ; which with the help of the Fin 
on the Shar, will in time overcome them; 
but the Cuttings of the Hogs- weed mult be 
carried all off the ploughed Lands, left any 
take Root by being lett thereon. 

Mav-WEEp. T his is a ſtinking, venomous 
Weed, with a white Flower, well known 
to molt of our Chiltern Reapers, who ſome- 
times have their Hands and Legs ſo bliſter'd 
with it, that they are not capable of work- 

| ing 
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ing till they get it cured by Houſe-leek and 
Cream. It moſtly grows upon wet, loamy 
Lands, and Gravels, and is chiefly produ- 
ced by four Tilths, and wet Seaſons, which 
makes a dry Ploughing-time, and a tweet 
Tilth the only Cure. 

Poreey. This is another Weed that robs 
the Ground of that Nouriſhment that is due 
to the Corn; and chiefly grows in white and 
graveliy Grounds, occalioned by a fine Tilth, 
and a dry ploughing Seaſon, which makes 
a wet, heavy one its beſt Cure. | 

HoNET-suckLE. This is a moft power- 
ful Weed, that by its ftringy Roots will, 
next the Camock, ſet a ſtrong Team of Hor- 
ſes ; but this Character is only confined to 
old Roots, for the young ones are not of this 
tuff Nature, yet will certainly arrive to this 
degree of Miſchief, if not kill'd in time; 
and of this great Misfortune have moſt of 
the two Horſe Farmers reaſon to complain, 
becauſe their Strength is not capable of 
eradicating their tenacious Fibres, which is 
certainly beſt done by deep Ploughings; and 
therefore ſeveral Fields about me are fo o- 
yer-run with this Weed, that it ſeems almoſt 
like a Clove, or all one Head; inſomuch, that 
I have known it tempt my next Neighbour, 
indiſcreetly to let it ſtand for a Crop of Graſs 
the next Summer, for the Subſiſtence of his 
Horſes, Cows or Sheep ; but then he did 
not conſider, while this is feeding, it is on 

| rs thar 
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that while making a ſtronger and larger 
Root in the Ground, whereby it becomes a 
greater Sowrer of the Earth, and Killer of 
the Corn, which this will ſometimes do to 
a great degree, where (eſpecially in a wet 
Spring) it has got a ſufficient Footing in the 
Land. The Cure is good Ploughings with 
ſtrong Teams, and giving the Ground its due 
Fallowings, for Croſs cropping is a great 
Promoter of this Weed. | 
TH et Thiſtle is ſaid be an Indication of 
rood Land ; but wherever it happens to get 
Poſſeſſion, it is no welcome Gueſt, for this 
does its ſhare of Damage amongſt Grain, 
proportionable to its Root ; it is moſt com- 
mon in the rich Vale Lands, and tao often 
in our Chiltern Grounds, where in both, if 
it is let ſtand till its Seed is ripe, the Winds 
will carry its light Flue to great Diſtances. 
Its Cure is often Ploughings, due Fallowings, 
the bite of Sheep when the Weed is young, 
ſtocking them with an Iron Paddle, towing 
of Clover, and good Weeding at the proper 
Seaſon: 
Wiro 'Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-weed, is 
an ugly Companion amongſt the Corn, eſpe- 
cially if the Spring-time is attended with 
Wets, and Colds, for then it's natural for 
this Weed to get the Predominancy of the 
Corn, which was ſufficiently ſhewn this 
laſt Summer, 1732, in the moiſt Clays and 
Loams, where it grew up Creeper-like, and 
pro- 
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proceeded in its Altitude, from the Foot of 
the Wheat Stalk, and gradually ſo twiſted 
about it, till it gor up to its Top, and by its 
Weight, hauled and pulled down the ſame, 
to the deſtruction of its Ear; and this it 
ſometimes does to almoſt a whole Field of 
Wheat. The Cure is good deep Ploughings 
and due Fallowings, alſo well chalking the 
Ground; for according to my Obſervation, 
it comes moſt where thoſe three are chiefly 
wanting. 

Dock. This Weed runs into the Ground 
like a Radiſh, as to its depth ;and bigneſs, 
but is much eaſier 3 for a ſmall 
bit of this is apt to take Root and grow; they 
impoveriſh the Ground, and do a great deal 
of Miſchief to the bad Husbandman's Land, 
by their eaſy Encreaſe; for it they lie on the 
very top of the Ground ſome Months, they 
will grow afterwards if they can get into the 
Earth; ſome ſay they are good for nothing, 
others ſay, in Dock out Nettle, and Dr. 
Quincy, that they are good in Dyet-drink, 
and for Cutaneous Diſtempers. Their Cure 
is by pulling them up in wet Seaſons, and 
carrying them off the Land; or by gather- 
ing them atter the Plough and Harroughs. 

Cxow-Needle, bears a white Flower, a- 
bout halt the height of the Corn, but 
ſpreads much ; their Seed or Needles are a- 
bout an Inch and a half long, which fowls 
the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces 

when 
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when they are thraſhed with the Grain; and 
are hard to dreſs out. Their Cure is Sow. 
ing clean Seed. 

CLivex, or Chickweed. This twiſts about 
the Wheat, like the Tyne-weed, and does 
his damage much like it. His Seed is a lit- 
tle round Burr. The Cure is Sowing clean 
Seed. 

Ho x s E-Gould, is a general deſtructive 
Weed, that comes up in a fine Tilth with the 
Wheat, and keeps it Company till Harveft, 
is about half the Length of the Wheat at 
that time, and if in too great a Quantity 
couples it, to the Farmer's great Loſs. It 
has a yellow Flower, and its Seed a flat 
rough Burr. The Cure is very dim̃cult, for 
ſome have attempted to eat it off with the 
Wheat, and failed, for they will not eat it it 
it's old; others have turned in early and ſuc- 
ceeded better. Another I knew that turn- 
ed his Sheep in early enough, and eat both 
that and the Wheat up clean, but this being 
done on a wet Loam, and a cold wet time 
tollowing, the Weed recovered betore the 
Wheat, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop. 
 BLACK-BENNET. About the fourth of 
May 1730, The Black-bennet began to ſhew 
itſelf a Foot long, both in Tilths and Lays, 
having had a wet Spring and Eaſterly Winds 
lucceeding before that Day: In this caſe 
the latter ſowed Wheat fared beſt, becauſe 


when the ſevere Weather was over, its 
Youth 
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Youth cauſed it to run faſter than the for- 
ward Sowed, and got the better of the 
Bennet, when that became ſet, by its early 
and longer Growth, that gave an advan- 
tage to the Bennet to be predominant and 
cripple it : This Weed atracks the Wheat 
moſtly ; and ſometimes others, chiefly in 
Clay wet loamy Ground, and now and then 
in Gravels; where it makes often a great 
Deſolation, and ſpoils great part of the Crops ; 
It is occaſion'd by four rough Tilth, and a 
cold wet Spring. The beſt Cure is a ſweet 
Tilth, and a fine Seaſon to ſow the Grain 

in, a well dreſs'd and chalk'd Ground. 
DARNEL. This is a rampant Weed that 
moſtly hurts the Wheat, becauſe in Barly, 
its Quality is to add Strength to the Beer, 
by making it more heady, which cauſes the 
Malſter not to find fault with it, if not in 
too great a Quantity : But as the Colour of 
its Flour is brown, rough, and of an ill 
Scent, the Mealman much hates it. This 
is a moſt multiplying Weed, for many of its 
high Stalks will carry twenty Side-ſhoots, 
and every one fix Corns in it, ſo that twen- 
ty of its Heads is enough to ſpoil half an 
Acre of Wheat: It is of to hardy a Nature, 
that it's uſually ſaid, the Dunghil will car- 
ry it to the Field: That is, it 1s fo difficult 
to kill, that it will often endure a Winter's 
Lodgment in the Dung, and yet grow when 
it is brought with it into the Field. * * 
ure 
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Cure is, well dreſſing the Grain with 4 
Screen or Wire Sieve, which will take moſt 
of it out, and by often turning the Dung- 
hil. I knew a Farmer that Rented ſixty 
Pounds a Year; ſay, that he loſt twenty 
Pounds by it in one Lear. 
Cukss. This is a Darnel that grows in a 
different manner, hanging in little Bunches, 
on ſmall Stalks that are about an Inch long 
from the great one, and is remedied as the 
other. 
CockLe. Is a little Seed with a black 
Husk full of white Flour, for which rea- 
ſon the Meal-man does not much diſpute its 
being amongſt the Wheat, if not in two 
great a Quantity. To prevent this Darnel 
and all other Weeds; the only way is al- 
ways to ſow clear Seed; for it's a true 
Maxim, that Weeds have the Pre-eminence 
over all other Vegetables. Langly Beet, 
Sc. is a Weed I have deſcribed at large in 


my firſt Book, Page 39. 
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The Nature and Improvement of PLOUGH- 
| ING. 


N D here I ſhall begin with writing on 
the behalf of the Plowman : This Ser- 

vant is allowed to be the Capital of all the 
reſt, and therefore has the greater Wages 
and Liberty of all others; becauſe on his 
Skill and Labour greatly depends the Suc- 
ceſs of all the arable Crops, which in many 
Places is moſt of the Farmers yearly All; 
this Man then is but juſtly indulg'd in thoſe 
two Properties beyond the other Servants, 
and to fay the Truth, a good Workman in 
this Science deſerves double in my Opinion 
of him, that has this Knowledge but in part ; 
for if good Skill does not accompany his La- 
bour, he may make two Ploughings where 
one will ſerve, and not bring the Land into 
ſo good a Tilth as the other with one, which 
is frequently a Diſaſter of very ill Conſe- 
quence to the Farmer, becauſe he not on- 
ly hereby loſes his Time, Charge and La- 
bour, but alſo the Benefit of a good Crop 
beſides, that has partly been the undoing of 
many Tenants, and alſo a Loſs to the Land- 
lord and Nation: It is therefore that I re- 
commend this Sort of Man as the firſt and 
greateſt of his Care to 1 himſelf with; 
or 
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or in caſe of a large Quantity of Land, a 
Hind, Baily, or Overſeer, that knows how 
to give Direction, and is a Judge of the beſt 
Merhods for the Improvement of fuch Un- 
dertakings. 

T + x Plough is an Inſtrument that is fo 
univerſally known, that it needs no Har- 
rangue, either of Proſe or Verle, to ſet forth 
its great Utility; and therefore I ſhall pro- 
ceed directly to treat of its Management, 
both in Vale and Chiltern, vis. 


Vale Plougbing. 


HE Vale of Ailesbury, if I am not miſ- 
taken, is accounted the next greateſt 

and beſt in Exgland, to that of Eſbam, which 
extends it ſelf through the Counties of Glou- 
ce/ter, Worceſter, and ſeveral others, along 
the River Severe ; and are both ſo exceeding 
tertile in their natural, marly Soils, that 
they are juſtly called the Magazines of the 
Nation; for when theſe fail in their Crops, 
a Scarceneſs and Dearneſs conſequently en- 
{ues : Here then is required leſs Art and 
Dreſſing to obtain a Crop, than in the Chil- 
tern ; becaule their Ground moltly lies 1n 
open Fields, under a certain Rotation of 
Practice, which is obvious to every next 
Neighbour ;. ſo that Farming here requires 
more Ability than Skill ; however, they are 
not without their Inconveniencies e 
| thete 
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theſe rich Grounds, as the Rot of their Sheep, 
the Flood of their Lands, and many others, 
that neceſſarily have brought on different 
Methods of Farming, to that of our dry, high 
Country. 

Here the Foot Plough is almoſt altoge- 
ther uſed, as the beft of all others for its 
Operation in their wettiſh, muddy Grounds, 
that are free from the Oppoſition of Stones; 
and with this, they very dexterouſly work 
their Land, by ridging up and caſting down. 

RipGinG up, is done by beginning in the 
middle of a half Land, or halt Acre (in which 
Faſhion, moſt of all their Vale Grounds lie, 
tor the greater Convenience of carrying off 
the Water) with the Foot Plough, which 
the firſt time of Fallowing fills in the great 
Middle-thorough, that was left when the 
laſt Grain was ſowed thereon; by drawing 
the Plough up and down each Side of the 
middle of the Land, till the half Acre is all 
ploughed. In this Mode all their Ground is 
ploughed, till they ſow their Grain and then 
they alter. 

CASTING down, is only done the laſt 
time when they ſow their Seed, by begin- 
ning at each Our-ſide of the half Acre, and 
ploughing every "Thorough down, till they 
come to the Middle; when they leave a large 
Thorough, wide enough for a fingle Horſe 
to go along, without offending the Corn, it 
it is not too high. 

X 2 Fog 
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Fox Wheat, they begin to, plough of 
fallow up the Bean Stubble in April for the 
firſt time, and harrough it down before they 
plough it again, which is all the Harrough- 
1ag they give their Wheat Land ; then a- 
bout Af er they plough it again, and 


let it lie till the middle of September, when 


they ploughi and ſow the laft time for good: 
But the more induſtrious Man will give his 
Wheat Land a Fallow in April, and two 
Stirrees between that and ſowing time, ſo 
that in all there will be four E. 
Now the Fallow Ploughing is performed by 
ridging up, and 10 15 all the two Stirrees after 
the lame Faſhion ; bur the laſt Ploughing 
is done by caſting down the Land; fq that 
they harrough but once, and that is after 
the firſt Ploughing ; and at laſt they leave a 
large Thorough in the middle, unleſs it be 
in a very low, wet Piece of Ground, which 
2 always ridge up, the better to keep it 
ry. | 


Fox Barly, they plough the Bean Stub- 


The firſt 


ble four or five times in all. 


Ploughing is begun in April, for they ſay, 


Better an April Sop, than a May Clet, which 
otten makes the Sluggard put forward to 
get his Ground ploughed in this Month; 
then they harrough it before they plough it 
a ſecond time, Which is about Midſummer ; 


and at Albol/aztide, they plough it a third 


time, and let it lie till March, when they 
| | f plougſ 
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plough and ſow for good. Here then is one 
Fallow and two Stirrees, that are done by 
ridging up, and the fourth time by caſting 
down and ſowing ; ſome of the beſt ſort will 
give it a Fallow; and three Stirrees before 
they low it. | | 


Fox Beans, they give the Wheat or Bar- 


ly Stubble only one Ploughing, by <caſtmg 


wn the Land, and harrough atter Sowing; 
which ſome do preſently, others not till 
the Beans appear: This is uſually done at 
Candlemas, according to the rhyming Pro- 
verb, At Candlemas Day, is time to fow 
Beans in the Clay. 
PE As are done after the ſame manner, but 
ſomething later. — 


Chiltern Plongbig 
HE Chiltern Farmer's Condition varies 
A much from him in the Vale, and parti- 
cularly as to his Ploughs; for as the Vale- 
man uſes but one ſort, the Chiltern- man is 
obliged to occupy no leſs than three ſeveral 
forts ; and they are the Fallow Plough, Pea 
Stitch, or Scent- ſeed Plough, and Wheat-ſced 
Plough ; beſides the neceilary Occaſion there 
is ſometimes for the Foot Plough, the Kex- 
tiſh Broad-board Plough, the Creeper, and, 
the Swing Plough. All which I ſhall by 
and by ſay ſomething ot. 
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Ar Carrington near Dunſtable, on their 
high, clay Ground, they ſow all " can 
in Stitches, to keep the Corn dry; for in 
theſe, the Roots are more expoſed to the Sun 
and Air; fo in Gravels and Chalks, they 
more frequently than formerly run upon the 
Stitch; becauſe in all Soils, it faves the Rains 
and Dreſſings better than the broad Land ; 
for as the Rains fall on the Stitch, it waſhes 
from the upper Part downward ; by which 
the Goodneſs gradually deſcends on the Sides 
and lower Parts, till it comes into the Gut- 
ter between- the Stitches, and there meets 
with the bottom Root: And of Stitches, the 
leſſer one is accounted beſt in the Clays and 
Loams, becauſe it lies more ſharp and o- 
pen, for the reception of thoſe Benefits that 
the kind Seaſons afford. This Way has got 
into ſuch Efteem at that Place and Kez/- 
worth, that ſeveral there ſow their Oats in 
Stitches; by firſt bouting up the Land in 
November, and in February or March they 
ſow the Oats in tour Thorough Stitches, by 
a Mans following the Plough, and ſtraining 


them into the Thoroughs. But in Gravels 
and Chalks, their Stitches are ſomething 
broader than in the Clays and Loams, as 
being drier Soils; and are commonly made 
at the rate of eleven, to two Poles length; 
which, and other Ploughings, I ſhall deſcribe 
as follows, viz. 


BROAD 
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Bop Land Ploughing, is what is often- 
eſt done both in Vale and Chiltern of any 
other, and is commonly the firſt Operation 
that is performed on a Stubble of Corn, or 
Lay of Graſs, with either the Fallow or Foot- 
ploughs being drawn as cloſe as can be on 
the Ground, and turning the Land, Tho- 
rough by Thorough into a flat even Shape 
and Form. This Method being eaſieſt for 
the Horſes, at the firſt breaking up of the 
Grounds commonly precedes and makes way 
for that of Bouting, Four-thoroughing, and 
Hacking, c. and is called clean Plough- 
ing. . 
BouTiNG, or Bouting-up, is a Falt- 
ploughing of the Ground, by making a ſin- 
gle Stitch, either from oft broad Lands, or 
Wheat Stitches ; it is done as the firſt Fal- 
lowing about Alho/lantide, to prepare Wheat 
Stitches for ſowing of Barly or Peas, by 
making one Thorough, which raiſes a ſmall 
Ridge of Earth, then at near a Foot diſt- 
ance another in like manner ; both theſe 
together become one Ridge or Bout, and 1s 
very proper for giving the Froſt an Oppor- 
tunity to kill the Weeds, and ſweeten the 
Ground. Next time is the middle of Fehra- 
ary, when they bout it down, and harrough 
it plain croſs-wiſe, where it lies perhaps a 
Fortnight, and dungs it all over; then ploughs 
it into broad Lands, and harroughs in Bar- 
ly. This Bouting, is alto done by plough- 
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ing two Thoroughs off a Barly Stubble at 
Albollantide, within a Foot of each other, 
that makes a Ridge or Bout to prepare the 
Ground for Peas, which is to lie till the 
middle of Febrzary, when the Bout is to be 
harroughed down ; and at the beginning of 
March, they plough it the ſame way as it 
lay betore, into Four-thoroughs, which the 

low by ſtraining in the Peas, and harroug 

it directly down. Bouting is allo pertorm- 
ed in Summer, by firſt ploughing the Oat 
Stubble into broad Lands, in the Month of 
April, which is called Fallowing them in 
June; that muſt be harroughed plain, and 
ploughed into Bouts, that may lie till a 
Moath after, when it is to be ploughed up 
again, which will clean plough that Ground 
that was not broke the laſt time; by run- 
ning the Plough this time backward and for- 


ward through the middle of the Ridge or 


Bout ; this will raiſe another Ridge, that 
will lie directly upon that which was a Tho- 
rough before: Then a Fortnight, or Month 
before the Ground is ſowed, it may be ei- 
ther back-bouted or thoroughed down, and 
harroughed a- croſs directly; when it is in 
right order to ſow Wheat in Stitches. 
BouTiNG-Down, is done by making a ſhal- 
low Thorough on each Side of the Ridge 
of the Bout, whereby a fleeving, or a nar- 
row, thin Ridge remains in the middle ; this 
is done on purpoſe for the Harroughs to pull 
| | down, 
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down, as they are drawn a-croſs the _ 
to level the Ground, by preparing it for th 
laſt ploughing and ſowing of Wheat. This 
is alſo called Back- bouting. 
THOROUGHING-DOWN, is a Work ſome- 
times done inſtead of Bouting-down, or Back- 
bouting, by drawing the Wheel Fallow- 
plough only once deeply through the very 
Ridge of a Bout, or Stitch, and laying it in 
order for the Harroughs, that will, by draw- 
ing them a- croſs, level the Ground ready for 
ploughing and ſowing of Wheat; and it is 
performed as well as the Bouting-down, ac- 
cording as the Earth requires ; for if it is 
very fine and looſe, then thoroughing down, 
as it is leſs trouble, will be ſufficient ; but if 
it is not in quite good Order, then Back-bout- 
ing is the more neceſſary, by reaſon it fines 
the Ground ſomething more. 
Fov x-thoroughing, is performed by the 
Wheel Fallow-plough, whe: the Ground 
has been the time before fallowed into broad 
Lands, and harroughed plain ; this then is 
inſtead of a Stirree, and will ſweeten the 
Ground to an admirable degree in the Sum- 
mer, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, which ſome 
harrow, and ſome does not, before the next 
Ploughing ; and that is, bouting up theſe 
Stitches, which is the third Ploughing; the 
fourth is Thoroughing down, and Harrough- 
ing plain; then it is ready for ſowing Wheat 
in theſe Four-thorough Stitches, with the 
, Wheat- 
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Wheat-ſeed Wheel-plough. This is not quite 
clean Ploughing, yet is reckoned the very 
next to it; becauſe this way brings the Earth 
under an expeditious Fineneſs and Sweet- 
neſs ; by reaſon it breaks and expoſes moſt 
part of it to the Sun and Air, by its higher 
Situation than the broad Land ; for by this 
Mode, the Land 1s raifed beyond its com- 
mon Level, and thereby can better diſcharge 
the ſugging Wets, that often by their long 
lying on the Clays and Loams, four the 
Land ; this Way is done by drawing the 
Fallow-plough backward and forward, till 
* an _ oF ng . to- 
ether, which is a ſort o ing up; begin- 
— firſt with one of the uppermoſt Tho- 
roughs, then almoſt cloſe to that another 
Thorough, whoſe Earth will joyn that which 
came out of the firſt; then on each Side of 
them, another Thorough muſt be made as 
before, which will compleat a Four-tho- 


tedious ration than the broad Land, but 
generally tufficiently pays for both Time and 
Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies very apropo 
for this Work, and is often at Alhollantide 
ploughed into Four-thoroughs, that remains 
to till the next Spring, When they harrough 
it down, and plough it again into the ſame 
Four-thorough Stitch, in which they ſtrain 
their Peas, with the Wheel-pea Stitch-plough. 


HAcx- 


rough'd Stitch. This is ſomething a more 


la 
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HackxinGg or Combing, may be called a 
clean Ploughing, if the Ground is fine when 
this is done, and the Plough-man leaves not 
too great a Kicker; for this way is common- 
ly f laſt Operation but one, juſt before they 
plough for good to ſow Wheat, Barly, and 
Turneps : It is done on broad Lands, by 
making a Thorough with the Fallow Wheel- 
plough, and making another fo cloſe, that 
it throws in that Earth that firſt came out, 
and:fills up the Thorough again ; then o_ 
{ometimes leave a ſmall bit of Ground, whic 
they call a Kicker or Sleeving ; and then 
make another Thorough, and ſo proceed, by 
throwing that in again as they did the firft. 
This Way is a prodigious Sweetner of the 
Ground, and tears it all to Pieces with the 
help of the Harroughs that directly ſucceed 
this Ploughing; then the next and laſt Plough- 
ing is done a-croſs the Land, which {till 
adds to the Fineneſs of the Tilth. 

Tu ks ſeveral different Ways are of very 
great Moment in getting Ground into Or- 
der for the reception of the Seed, which is 
the main Art of Farming; elſe the Weeds, 
and ſourneſs of the Ground are apt to become 
Maſter. And as the Farmer is obliged to 
keep Seaſons in Ploughings and Sowings, he 
hereby has an Opportunity to get Ground ſweet 


and clean, by a skilful Method in a confined 


time, which otherwiſe perhaps could not be 
done, as often is viſible in Grounds of Tur- 


neps, 
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neps, that are eat off by Albollantide, Chrift- 
mas, or Candlemas. Theſe times call for 
various Managements : If at the firſt two, 
then the Earth ſhould be Bouted up and let 
lain till the middle of Febryzary, when it 
ſhould be Back-bouted or Thoroughed-down 
and Harroughed level, then it's ready for the 
laſt Ploughing into broad Lands the Croſs- 
way of the former, and fit for Harroughing 
in of Barly. But if at Candlemas, the Tur- 
neps are eaten off, then they often Hack the 
Land, and let it lye to ſweeten till the firſt 
of March, when they Harrough it plain; 
and fo let it remain till the middle of that 
Month, and then they Plough it a-croſs and 
Harrough in Barly. $702 

OTHERS again at Alhoallantide or Chri/l- 
mat, will Plow it into four Thorough Stitches, 
which will much better ſweeten the Land 
and kill the Weeds than broad Land Plough- 
ing; this they let lye till Candlemas, when 
they bout it up, and at the firſt of March 
back- bout it down, Harrough it well, and 


is then ready to Sow a Fortnight after, by 


Ploughing a-crols. 

THESE are certainly much the beſt Ways 
it Time. will allow atter the Turneps are 
eaten oft; for broad Land Ploughing, in 
Winter or Spring eſpecially, has been the 
Cauſe and Ruin of ſome Crops, it being on- 
ly a turning the Ground topſey-turvy; the 
Twitch and Weeds are not fo ſoon killed, 

as 
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as when the Land is more laid open, for in 
this Way as I take it, the Earth is but half 
expoſed when Bouting or Hacking, does it 
at leaſt three Parts in four, and keeps the 
Land dryer, and more to the Sun and Air. 

Bur when the Turneps are eaten off late, 
and N won't admit of plurality of 
Ploughings, rhen they give it but one Plough- 
ing in Broad-lands, and Harrough in the 
Barly or Wheat ; becauſe the Sheeps Dung 
by a thin Ploughing, lies juſt under the Bar- 
ly for it to Root into, and have the ſudden 
Benefit thereof; this is reckoned a ſurer Way 
then two Broad- land Ploughings, by reaſon 
chis being often a wet Seaton, the danger of 
2 double Ploughang 1s, that if it ſhould Rain 
after the firſt Ploughing, it will bake the 
Earth down and never be fine; but if a 
dry fine Iime follows, then it is better 
than one, and the firſt Ploughing muſt be 
deeper than the ſecond, to turn up again the 
Sheeps Dung. | 

THz Wheel-fallow Plough: Its ſtrait 
Beam is made of Aſh, and is eight Foot eight 
Inches in Lengrh, tour Inches Square at the 
Butt-end, and three Inches Diameter at the 
Fore-part or Round-end, has ſeven Holes of 
an Inch-bore each, at three Inches aſunder, 
the forward Hole being within three Foot 
and three Inches at the End of the Beam : 
'Theſe are made for ſhifting a Teaming-pin 
of about eleven Inches long, as often as the 
| Plough 
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Plough is required to go deep or ſhallow, by 
the help of two Iron long Links and one 
Tron round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inches 
long, that comes from the Bottom of the 
wooden Stock : Its winding, aſhen Staple is 
fix Foot long, and faſtened both to the Beam, 
and an Iron Mortaiſe of the Sharr behind, 
about four Inches Diameter in the Middle, 
and ſerves the Ploughman with the help of 
a looſe Staff of eiaht Foot long to guide the 
Plough by : Its flopen aſhen Sheaf is two 
Foot four Inches long, that is mortais'd into 
the Beam at one End, and faſtened into the 
Mortaiſe of the Sharr at the other End with 
an Iron Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is four 
Foot three Inches long, and fourteen Inches 
broad, three Inches winding, and fixteen 
Inches behind diſtant from the Beam, and a 
Bridge for the Plough-ſtaff to lye on, faſtened 
with three wooden croſs Pins; Its Standard 
Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and one Inch 
Diameter, ſhifted into three Holes in the up- 
= part of the Stock as occafion requires to 

eep the End of the Beam ſteady, with the 
help of a Chain of ſix fmall Iron Rings and 
a large one fixed to the Stock, thro' which 
and rhe two Wheels runs an Iron Spindle 
or Axel-tree of three Foot long, and an Inch 
Diameter: Its Iron wrung Land-wheel is 
twenty Inches, and the thorough Wheel two 
Foot Diameter: Its Iron-forked Wheels is 


laſtened to the Stock, and are fourteen Inches 
| long 
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long and ten wide, to this is an Iron Mor- 
taile joined of eleven Inches long, that the 
wooden Way of four Foot four Inches long 


is pianed to, at each End of which, are two 


Whipple-trees of two Foot ſixteen Inches 
each, that the Horſes draw by. 

Tuis is the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Plough 
uſed by the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by 


two, three, four, five, or ſix Horſes, and im- 


ployed at Fallow and Stirree Times, c. in 


| Bouting, four Thoroughing off broad Lands, 


Hacking or Combing, broad Ploughing, 
throwing down Stitches into broad Lands 
for Sowing of Oats. And is more uſeful in 
hard and ſtony Grounds, than either the 
Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becauſe its 
Sharr being faſtened by two Mortaiſes, 
-_ and works more firm than either of 
them. 

Tu Creeper or Bobtail Plough differs 
in little or nothing from the Fallow Wheel- 
plough, but that its Sharr is only three Foot 
in Length, and but one Iron Mortaile that 


fixes it to the Sheath with two Iron Pins, 


beſides a Hook that faſtens it to the Beam; 
Its fore- part lying on the Stock of the Wheel - 
Carriage as the Fallow-plough does, and its 
Staple four Foot four Inches long mortaiſed 
into the end of the Beam, with a looſe 
Plough-ſtaff: Its Work is to plough up Stub- 
bles, particularly in wet Weather, and is uſed 
at dther times in wet Clays, Loams, of 

other 
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other cloggy Grounds ; becauſe its Sharr, not 
being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives Room 
for the Earth to tumble off, that it does not 
hang on and load the Plough, as it's apt to do 
in the long ſharr'd fort. Some fo affect this 
Plough, that they will make it their common 
one in Fallow, and other Seaſons; but in 
very dry, hard Grounds, this Plougli is not 
capable of making its way through with its 
ſingle mortais'd Sharr, when the Fallow 
Plough can, whoſe Sharr has a double Mor- 
taiſe. 3 

Tk Lent Seed Plough, is a Wheel- 
plough, ſomething leſſer and narrower than 
the Fallow-plough, and is chiefly uſed to 
plough the Wheat Stitch into a Stitch again, 
at the ſame time that Beans or Peas are 


ſown, or ſtrained therein: IJ have known it 


alſo uſed to throw down the Stitch into 
broad Lands, for fowing of Wheat a ſe- 
cond time the yery next Seaſon after the 
firſt, five of which ſo ploughed made one 
broad Land; for the Conveniency of one 
broad-caſting of the Seed, and for the better 
ſhooting oft the Wets, for the narrower the 
broad Lands are, the more Thoroughs there 
will be to keep the Grain dry; on this one 
ploughing they harrough the Wheat in, and 
ſometimes ſucceed very well; but as this 
1s cro-cropping the Ground, I cannot com- 
mend it; however, the moſt common Way 
ta plough theſe Stitches into broad Lands, 


is 


* 
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3 done with the Fallow Plough, where they 
are not very narrow. This Lext Seed 
Plough having its double mortais'd Sharr 
taftened to the Staple and Sheath; in the fame 
manner of the Fallow and Wheat Sexd- ' 
ploughs, is generally ſtrong enough to make 
ts way thro? the Stitches of hard Grounds. 
THE Wheat Seet-plough, is the leaſt 
Wheel-plough of all others, being the nar- 
roweſt of any, for the ſake of making a 
narrow Thorough, whereby it prevents the 
ſweeping or driving of the Ground into the 
Wheat Stitch at the time of ſowing. 
Tu Swing-plough differs from the Foot- 
plough, in that it has no Foot, and two fix+ 
ed Handles, one being the Staple, and the 
other a Handle faſtened to the broad Board, 
is ſomething bigger, eſpecially in the Beam: 
Its broad, flattiſh Sharr about eighteen Inches 
long, is faſtened to, and put on a wooden 
Neck; but there are others that work in 
harder Grounds, whoſe Sharr is rounder 
and ſharper, and has an Iron- plate put on 
the bottom of the wooden Neck tor its long- 
er duration, which is faſtened to the Sheath ; 
the Sharr alſo is tuck'd up to the Beam by an 
Iron-hook : This Plough has a Cock of Iron 
fixed at the end ot its winding Beam, with 
five Notches, to which is joyned five or fix 
Iron-links, that are about eigheeen Inches 
long in all, that again are faſtened to an 
Iron-hook, in the midd e of the way; ai d 
Y theres 
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thereby made to riſe or fall, as the way 
hangs lower or higher to the two Ropes or 
Chains, that are held by the Ridger of the 
Cart-ſaddle, on the Fill-horſe: This Plough 
has no Teaming- pin nor Holes, as the Wheel 
ſort have, but its Coulter is much the ſame, 
has beſides its broad Board, a narrow one 
on the Land-fide, to keep the Dirt from 
making a Lodgment : It is moſtly uſed in 
Middleſex, as their general Plough for ſow- 
ing of Wheat, Barly, Peas, Beans, or Oats, 
in fix or eight Thorough'd Lands. 

Tr Foot-plough, is fo called from a Piece 
of Wood, or Iron made ſomewhat like our 
Foot, at the end of a Stick or Iron, about 
eighteen Inches long, that is faſtened in a 
ſmall Hole, near the end of the Plough-beam, 
which ſlides on, and keeps it from entring 
the Ground, and is drawn by a ſingle or 
double Row of Horſes: Its Beam is about four 
Inches, crooked or winding, and eight Foot 
two Inches long ; has no Holes nor Team- 
ing-pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Staple 


three Inches long, and is guided by this and 
2 looſe Plough-ſtaft; its broad, flattiſh Sharr 
is about eighteen Inches long, put on a 
wooden Neck, that is taſtened to the Sheath ; 
its Coulter in the uſual Place; its broad 
Board two Foot four Inches long, and ſix- 


teen Inches behind, diſtant from the Plough- 


beam; its Cock of five Notches, is faſten- 


ed 


fix d into the End of the Beam, four Foot 
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ed by an Iron pin, within five Inches of the 
Beam's end, and the Foot in a Hole juſt by 
that; with this they do all maimer of 
Ploughing-work in the Yale, for all torts of 
Grain that they ſow. | 
THE NMumarlet, or flat ſharr'd Plough. 
This is a new Plough, and lately ſent tor 
ſome Miles diſtance, by a Gentleman of 
Hertfordſhire, to plough or cut up his Ant- 
hills, or Mole-banks ; it is made in the very 
ſame manner that our Harrough-flides are; 
whoſe Sides of Oak or Aſh are three Foot 
long, fix Inches thick, and three Foot wide ; 
a little more forward than the Center, is an 
Iron, ſomething above two Foot long, four 
Inches broad, and about four Inches crook- 
ed, or winding in a circular Manner; this 
at each End comes under the Sides of the 
Plough, and keyed up, ſo that its flat Edge 
lies a-croſs, almoſt even with the Ground; 
the fore End has two Staples fixed, that the 
Horſes are faſtened to, and draw in a ſin- 
gle Row ; the hind Part or Ends, have two 
Handles fixed, for the Plough-man to guide 
it by; and as it is drawn to a Mole-bank, 
he bears it up, which a little lowers the 
Sharr for cutting thro' the bottom of the 
Bank, which it will gradually do, if it is 
not too big, nor the Mois too High: But in 
the Place where this was intended for Ser- 
vice, it would not anſwer ; becauſe the 


Banks were too large and too thick, ſo that 
Y 34 the 
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the Plough-man invented a Method accord- 
ingly ; and that was, by fixing a Fin of I- 
ron a Foot and a half long to the Foot-ſharr, 
in the common Foot-plough on the off-ſide, 
or on the ſame fide the broad Board is; this 
did it effectually, by drawing it backwards 
and forwards, as they do on broad Lands ; 
and after the Turts of theſe Banks were put 
together in many Heaps, and in nine Months 
rotted, they ſpread them about, and then 
drawed a Gate or Hurdle with Buſhes, that 
diſperſed them all over, to the great enrich- 
ing, and thickning of the Ground. 

Ix the Month of January laſt, 1732. a 
Plough was invented and firſt tried, that 
will perform juſt double the Work with the 
ſame Number of Horſes, as the common 
Wheel or Foot-plough will, in broad Land 
and ſtitch Ploughings ; in the ſame ſpace ot 
time, and with little or no more trouble to 
the Plough-man ; and that only with what 
is fixed to one ſingle Beam. It any Perſon 
wants to be further informed in this particu- 
lar, this Author is ready to give them Satis- 
faction. 

BuT there is another fort of Foot-plough, 
that has an Iron Neck joyned to the Sharr, 
and faſtened by an Iron Mortaiſe, to the 
Wooden Sheath, with two Iron Pins like the 
Bob-tail Sharr ; its Beam like the other, but 
ſomething thicker : This of late is much uſed 
in the Chiltern Country, to plough in hard 

7 Grounds, 
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Grounds, ſuch as Gravels and other ſtony 
Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about five In- 
ches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is 


not ſo ſoon ſtopped by the Stones, as the 


Iron or Wooden Foot alone would be: It is 
a lighter Plough for the Horſes than the 
Wheel-plough, when the Ground is wet and 
heavy ; and as the broad Boards of this is 
more crooked than that of the Wheel-plough, 
it will turn the Thoroughs into the broad 
Lands better than any of the Wheel fort ; 
and is alſo often uſed by the Chiltern Farm- 
er, to draw out at Wheat- ſeed time, when 
the Wheat-ſ{eed Plough follows and hents af- 
ter: Theſe Iron-neck'd Foot-ploughs by 
ſome are uſed almoſt all the Falſow Seaſon, 
inſtead of the Wheel Fallow-plough, and is 
drawn commonly then with a double Row 
of Horſes, faſtened to Whipple Trees; but 
when it is uſed in houghing of the Rows of 
Beans, they go in a ſingle Row, thus: The 
Fill Horſe is faſtened y two Trace Ropes 
to the way that hangs by the middle to a 
Chain joyned to the Iron Cock ; the next 
Fore-Horſe to another wooden Way, that 
hangs between him and the Fill Horſe ; but 
here is an Extra pair of Chains beſides, that 
are faſtened to the Ends of both theſe Ways, 
and uſed to riſe and fall the End of the 
Plough-beam, by a back Rope tyed to them 
on each Side of the Fill Horſe, which keeps 
vp the Way, and cauſes the Plough to go 
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deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure, in the ſame 
manner as the Swing Plough does; but the 
other Horſes are only faſtened to one ano- 
ther in the common Method. The Wheel 
Foot-plough is alſo made, as to take out or 
put in at diſcretion. | 
THE Keztih Plough, is a larger, hea- 
vier, and more clumſy Plough than any of 
the aforementioned fort, having its Wheels 
commonly as big as the forward Pair of a 
Chariot: It is very convenient to plough the 
Sides of Hills, becauſe as they alter or ſhift, 
their broad Board at every end or turning, 
they leave no Thorough or Henting, but 
plough the Ground all one way. 
| Tae Trenching Plough, is either a Wheel 
or Foot-plough, and differs only in its big- 
neſs and ſtrength, being ſometimes drawn 
by eighit, twelve, or more Horſes, in making 
ot Drains and Water Thoroughs; and alſo 
among Roots, after Wood has been ſtocked 
up: In the Vale they are frequently main- 
tain'd at a Pariſh Charge for their common 
scrvice; and in the Chiltern, I have known 
this great Plough uſed to make a ſmall Ri- 
ver deeper in a dry time, by ploughing up 
its bottom ſeveral times, to leſſen the Charge 
ot digging, | 


CHAP. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of SO w- 
ING. 


HIS is another moſt uſeful Know- 

ledge in the Farmer's Way, becauſe 
it has often been the Occaſion of making, 
and ſaving the marring of many Crop, which 
made a great Gentleman tell me, at my 
Bookſeller's Shop in Landon, that he thought 
moſt of our miſcarriage in Farming, was 
owing to the too thick ſowing of our Grain: 
But I muſt here take leave to let him know, 
that it 15 mine and other Farmers Sentiments, 
moſt of our Failings in this reſpect is owing 
to our too thin ſowing ; for as an old Quaker 


Farmer faid — I have loſt a great deal in 


my time by ſowing thin, but I never yet 
ſuffered by ſowing thick — Yet it is certain 
they are both Extreams, and have been the 
Cauſe of great Loſſes in Crops : Wherefore 
I will endeavour to ſhew the particular Miſ- 
fortune of both Faults. 
FixsT then, by ſowing thin, there is 
room given to the Weed to take its Rifle, 
and make its Progreſs among the Grain, with- 
out interruption either of its Root or Branch: 
Now all are ſenſible that a Weed out-runs 
the Corn; becauſe one has its Production 
naturally from the Earth, while the other 
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is brought forward in ſome meaſure by the 
help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 
that Advantage in the Ground as the Weed 
has, which is the Occaſion, why all Trees as 
well as Weeds thrive faſteſt where they have 
a ſpoutaneous Growth: It is for this Reaſon, 
that Wheat and other Grain is ſowed di- 
rectly on a fine Tilth, where the Weed is 
at that time check'd or kill'd, that it may 
get the {tart of their lateral and proceritous 
Growth, by which it is enabled to keep back, 
choak, and vanquiſh the Weeds breeding, 
and running up. It is alſo for this very Rea- 
ſon, that a right Farmer won't ſow his Clo- 
ver Seed amongſt his Barly, till a Fortnight 
or three Weeks afterwards, that the Grain 


may have an Opportunity of getting Domi- 


nion over the Graſs; from this thin ſowing 
often ariſeth that grand Misfortune of the 
Wild Oat and moſt other Weeds, that general- 
ly attack the vacant Interſpaces of the Grain, 
and become almoſt ſometimes a total De- 
ſtruction to a whole Field of Corn; eſpeci- 
Aly on Ground newly broke up, that before 
ad been a Lay of Graſs or Wood; which 
by a thick ſowing of the Grain are moſtly 
hindered, for the Ground can but carry its 
Burthen ; and if it has it not in Corn, it 
will in Weeds, which I think is a plain De- 
monſtration, that thick ſowing is the leſſer 
Fault, altho* I am ſenſible of the main Ob- 
jection to this Argument ; which is, that by 
1 a ſowing 
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fowing thin, the Ear will be the bigger ; 
and fo it had need, conſidering the Ground 
and Dreſſing each diſtant Stalk takes up; 
but this is attended with ſmaller Kernels, 
and the great Riſque of being choaked by 
Weeds, and more ſubject to Blights and 
Blaſts; beſides, when the Corn grows thin, 
it has not the Opportunity of being fo ſoon 
and fo well ripened, as if thicker ; becauſe 
the Ears are apt to bow and hang down, 
that the Sun cannot come to all their Parts ; 
and then they are more expoſed to the Vio- 
lence of Winds and Rains, that often more 
eaſily bend don their Stalks and Ears. 

Bx conſequence then, thick ſowing muſt 
have the Advantage of the two Extreams; 
becauſe it greatly prevents the Growth of 
thote Weeds, whoſe Miſchiefs ſeldom are 
over at the Barn ; but too often are known 
to inſinuate themſelves into a Growth in the 
Field, notwithſtanding the Dunghill has been 
more than once turned : And firſt, By thus 
ſowing the Corn thick, one Stalk becomes 
a Support ta another, and ſo the better with- 
ftands the furiqus Winds and Rains: Secand- 
ly, Hereby the Ear of the Grain 1s kept up- 
right, and more expos'd to the Sun and Air's 
fruitious Influences, that ripen it ſooner and 
kinder, by having Acceſs to all its Parts: 
Thirdly, The Growth of Weeds is often ab- 
ſolutely hindered, by the plenary Furniture 
chat the Ground enjoys from the Roots 2 the 
| rain: 
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Grain : Fourthly, The Ear that grows clear 
of Weeds, and has a full upright Growth to 
the laſt, has generally a bigger Kernel than 
the thin ſowed one has. And now I am 
come to the main Objection that can be of- 
fered againſt this Practice, and that is, that 
by the greater Quantity of Seed that is ſown, 
the Crop becomes hopper, ſmall ear'd, and 
will not yield like the large one, that has 
more room for its Growth. 

Now to theſe Pro's and Con's I anſwer, 
that as no Extream can be good, it is the 
Farmer's Buſineſs to fall in with a Mediocri- 
ty, neither too thick nor too thin, for then 
he muſt be right, as to the Check of the 
Weed, and Growth of the Corn; and there- 
fore I ſhall here ſet down the Quaatity of 
each Seed that we generally ſow for Crops 
of Corn or Graſs. 

WHEAT that is ſown in Tilths, are by all 
the Judicious eſteemed in the Chiltern, at 
two Buſhels and a half on an Acre; but e- 
ven here there is a difference, for two Buſh- 
els and a Peck at the beginning of September, 
is equal to two Buſhels and a half a Month 
after, for the later the Spring the more ſhould 
be the Seed; becauſe it's more apt to die by the 
Cold and Wets, than the more forward ſowed, 
that preſently by the Clemency of the Wea- 
ther, gets up to ſo great a Head, as to co- 
ver the Ground, to the keeping down the 
Growth of Weeds, and is alſo Res 
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much devoured by the Rooks, Crows, and 
other Fowls. Then there is another diffe- 
rence in the Soils; particularly in the Gra- 

velly ones, which are called dying Ground, 
from the many ſmall Stones that they a- 
bound with: In this, Numbers of the Grains 
are hindered coming out: Alſo by its bind- 
ing Quality, ſo made by heavy Lanes falling 
preſently after Sowing ; and by the Poverty 
that uſually affects this Earth: For all which, 
there is often an Allowance made by Sow- 
ing more Seed here, than on the rich looſe 
Loams, where ſometimes two Buſhels and a 
Peck is equal to two Buſhels and three 
Pecks on a Gravel; but in caſe the Loams 
are very wet at the Time of Sowing, then 
there muſt be the more Seed allowed, be- 
cauſe ſome part of it will be ſmothered and 
not able to come out of the Ground. Like- 
wiſe in new broke up Grounds, there muſt 
be at leaſt two Buſhels and three Pecks, or 
three Buſhels ſowed on an Acre to prevent 
the Wild-oat, and allow for the Worms and 
Birds eating it; but in ſuch Earth, a Crop 
of Oats is commonly firſt ſown to tame 


its Over-luxuriancy, and prepare it the next 


Year for ſowing Wheat. And indeed, in all 
Ground where Wheat is only Harrowed in 
on broad Land, there muſt the more Seed 
be ſown for the Reaſons before mentioned. 

IN the Vale they commonly adjuſt their 
Quantity on an Acre to two Bujhels and a 
OD. Me oi ds Peck, 
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Peck, as being full enough for their rich 
Ground, that naturally cauſes it to gather 
and bunch beyond our Chiltern Land ; for 
; Here they are free from the Cover of Stones, 
and more than we from the hazard of baſh- 
ing- binding Rains, ſo that they never much 
tear their Corn's coming out of their clean, 
looſe, hollow Earth, which they venture firſt 
to ſow all over with Seed, and then plough 
it in: Now this is what we dare not do in 
our high harder Grounds, leſt we bury it 
and loſe our Crops; for with us a Man fol- 
lows the Plough, and ſtrains in the Wheat in 
Four-thorough-ſtitches that the Plough firſt 
makes, and then covers again: But if we 
ſow it on Broad-lands, then we commonly 
only harrough the Ground all over once in 
a Place, to prevent the Wheat's lodging in 
the Thoroughs, and immediately harrough 
it twice in a Place, backwards and for- 
wards. 

BaxLy-ground is firſt harroughed once 
in a Place to hinder the Grains getting into 
the Thoroughs, then it is ſown by Broad- 
caſting all over the Ground, and directly 
harroughed both Ways into the Earth. 
Some will ſow one Caſt, or half the Seed 
all over the Broad-lands before it is har- 
roughed, as being a Security againſt a dry 
Summer, tor then the Seed makes a deeper 
Lodgment between the Thoroughs ; then 
they harrough it all over once in a Place; 

| | upon 
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upon this they ſow the other half, and har- 
rough it in a Croſs twice in a Place, and 
role it when it is got up three Inches long. 
The Quantity is generally allowed to be in 
Vale and Chiltern, four Buſhels on an Acre, 
except when it is liquored, and then but 
three. 

| Peas are ſowed by ſtraining them in Tho- 
rough by Thorough, when they are once 
ſown in Stitches, and directly harroughed 
well down: But if ſowed in broad Lands, 
ſome only harrough them in, others will 
ſow half the Seed firſt all over the Ground, 
and plough them in as they do in the Vale, 
which as ſoon as done, will ſow the other 
half over the ſame, and harrough them 
twice in a Place backward and forward; 
this is called halt under Thorough, and halt 
over; but in the Vale they firſt ſow them 
all over and plough them in, and then har- 
rough directly. The Quantity both here 
and there is three or four Buſhels on one 
Acre, the thicker the better, that the Weeds 
may be kept down. But I have ſowed the 
Blew and other Peas with great Succeſs in 
Drills or Thoroughs in a fine Tilth, made 
firſt by the Plough at eighteen Inches or 
two Foot diſtance, and ſtrain'd in by a 
Man's Hand, and covered by the Harroughs 
Over-thwart ; Theſe, when they are gor a- 
bout ſix Inches high, muſt be houghed by 
Men, and after that, when they are a Foot 


long. 
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long, the Earth muſt be houghed on each 
ſide up to their Stalks, to kill the Weeds 
| and ſuccour their Roots againſt the Sum- 
| mer Droughts; thus by their diſtant Growth, 
| they will Corn to a great degree and ripen 
early. The Quantity is not ſo much here, 
as in the other Ways, for about two Buſhels 
ſow an Acre after this Manner. 
BEANS. Are ſowed in the Vale on their 
Wheat or Barly-ſtubbles, by firſt broad caſt- 
ing the Seed with a Man's Hand all oyer 
the Ground, and then ploughed in and har- 
roughed. But in the Chiltern they are com- 
monly ſown on the Wheat-ſtitch, as it was 
left at Harveſt, by a Man's following the 
-Plough and ftraining them in, in four ſeve- 
ral Thoroughs that are, made 1n the Stitch by 
the Pea-ſticch-plough, which it alſo fills in, 
ſo that the Earth of one Thorough fills up 
another, and then the Stitch is Harroughed 
down. The other Way in the Chiltern on 
a Barly-ſtubble, is firſt ſowing the Beans all 
over the Ground as they do in the Vale, and 
ploughing them in with the Fallough-wWhecl- 
plough, and harrough them well after. 
Their Quantity is four Buſhels on an Acre, 
unleſs drilPd in, or ſet, by making Holes in 
the Ground with a Stick or Dibber, and 
then leſs ſerves. 
Peas. Are alſo ſowed with Oats, which 
is called Bullimon, and indeed is commonly 


a very advantageous Way, as I have a 2 
ca 
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deal of Reaſon to write of, for this Summer 
I received a large Crop of both theſe, off a 
Piece of Ground that uſed to deceive its 
Owner for ſeveral Years paſt ; but here the 
Pea iheltered the Root of the Oat and nou- 
riſh'd it, till it was able to ſupport and keep 
up the Pea from falling down; ſo that both 
contributed to each other's Fertility, and is 
certainly a fure and profitable Way. And fo is 

Beans ſowed with Peas; which is often 
done as a double Security in the Chiltern. 
For if the Peas (as they frequently do) fail, 
the Beans generally hit, and will become a 
good Crop in a proper Soil, by having the 
more room to Corn; and if both grow well, 
then the Bean will keep up the Pea, that it 
corns and ripens the better. They are ſow- 
ed about four Buſhels on an Acre, half Peas 
and half Beans, either on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have fown them amongſt their 
Barly, but there is this Inconveniency in it, 
that the Barly is ripe before the Bean, which 
occaſions ſuch a Dampneſs in it, as to ſpoil 
its Sale to the Malſter, tho* ſome will do 
it for another Reaſon, and that is, to keep 
the Barly from falling down. But the Vale- 
men never ſow Peas amongſt their Beans, 
becauſe it hinders the Sheep from coming at 
the Weeds. Yet I have known a Vale-man 
ſow the Horn-grey-pea alone in April for a 
tryal, but then he had nothing but Bloſſom 
and Haulm for his Curioſity ; for this Pea 
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requires the earlieſt ſowing of all others, the? 
it is the lateſt ripe. 


nnen 
CHAP. XI. 
The Nature and Improvement of SEEDS. 


H E knowledge of good and bad 
Seeds, is of ſuch importance to the 
Farmer, that on the right Choice thereof de- 
pends the Succeſs After-crops; and is 
really very worthy of a Chapter being be- 
ſtowed on its Subject, for the prevention of 
others coming into that Misfortune, that ma- 
* have had reaſon to complain of for want 
of a due Information, how to diitinguiſh the 
ſound from the unſound; the proper from 
the improper. For by this means a Perſon 
is capacitated, not to rely alrogether on a 
Saleſman's Recommendation of his own Seed, 
who is generally a Stranger to the Buyer, and 
that for theſe Reaſons. Fir/?, The worſe 
Sort of them are ſometimes tempted to 
make the moſt of their Goods as they call 
it, and put off their old decayed, or their 
unripe mow-burn'd and damaged Seeds to 
the ignorant, who certaialy are more in 
Number than the skilful and judicious, and 
are thereby expoſed to the ſuperior no: 
edge 
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ledg e of the artful Seller. Secoxdly, Some 
—_ there are, who not being true Ma- 
ſters of their Buſineſs, are not ſenſible of 
the particular right Sorts themſelves : An in- 
ſtance of this happened but laſt Year. It 
was in a Shop to the Weſtward of T. le- 
Bar in Lonaon, where I ask'd the Maſter, 
which was the ripe and unripe part of ſome 
Lucern-ſeed that I was there about Buying; 

He anſwered he knew the biggeſt was belt, 
but was ſilent as to the other. Nor is this 
ſo much to be wondered at, if we conſidet 
that the Farmer that furriſhes them, has 
certainly a great Opportunity of having a 
knowledge in the good and bad Sorts, be- 
cauſe he is the Original Sower, Mower, 
Cleanſer, and Seller thereof. hall dittin- 
guiſh them as follows, 2. 

Luce xx-Seed. The Purple or Brown 
fort of this, is, that which had its due Ma- 
turation in che Field, and an Eſcape from 
the heat and burning of the Mow : And is 
therefore the right true Seed, that ought 
always to be coveted, aad ſowed by thoſe 
who hope tor ſucceBfl Returns from fow- 
ing this Seed: This is truly that part Whizh 
is beſt of all the three, and is the Medium 
of the two Extreams. 

Tas White or Green fort, is the unripe 
rt that miſſed of that Benefit in the Field 
bhich the Purple had; for in the very Ear 
or Head of this Grag, as well as in * 
an 
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and other Grains. This Seed has its ſeve- 
ral Aſpects, Situations and Proportions of 
Bigneſs before it is cut down, and will ſhew 
their differences accordingly after — 
and cleaning ; which is alſo obvious in a 
Fruits and Seeds that can be ſeen with the 
Eye. And therefore as the Seeds-man ſaid, 
the biggeſt is certainly the beſt of all Grain 
and Seed whatſoever; but then he did not, 
or would not know any other difference. 
This white and green fort then, is that 
which had not its due Maturity and Pro- 
portion of Bigneſs, and by that means is 
not capacitated to be ſo ſure of Growth as 
the Purple; and if it does not take Root, 
it's likely to be diminutive, and ſooner over- 
come by the Caſualty of Worms, Gnats, 
Froſts and Wets, than the ſtronger Root 
and Stalk is. 

Tu E reddiſh fort is the worſt of all, tho? 
this might be as good as the beſt, when it 
was brought out of the Field, but was af- 
terwards too much heated or burn'd in the 
Mow ; either by the Greenneſs or Dampneſs 
the Seed when it was brought out of the 
Field, or that it was mowed in too great 
a Quantity, or that it lay in the middle or 
thickeſt part of the Mow; for in theſe 
Caſes it often acquires a reddiſh Colour, 
which is ſolely occaſion'd by Heat, and 
thereby commonly ſpoiled, for then the vi- 
tal part of the Seed is ſo burnt, that the 
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farinous Radicle becomes dead, which in 


good Seed, is the firſt Life of all After-growth. 
Wherefore when Lucern, Clover, and ſome 


other Seeds, have too much of theſe two lat- + 


ter ſorts amongſt it, it is to be rejected as un- 
fit to ſow. 

WHEAT alſo will be redder ended than 
ordinary, when burnt or too much heated in 
the Mow ; this is a degree ſhort of ſprout- 
ing at the End, which we call grow'd Corn; 
though they are generally both occaſion'd by 
too much Root or Moiſture; and when it 
is ſprouted, it makes Bread lumpiſh, like 
unto Pudding. There is alſo another de- 
fective fort, and that is called ſmutty Wheat; 
not that I actually mean that Kernel, which 
is in part ſmutty already; but the Kernel 
that grows in the ſmutty Ear, and yet to 
the Eye ſeems ſound: This is that which is 
reckoned to be a Breeder of Smut again; and 
therefore with the other two ſorts are to be 
rejected for Seed. The knowing Part of the 
Farmers are now become fo curious, that 
they every time change their Seed, as be- 
lieving it to degenerate, it oftner fowa on 
the fame Soil than once: This makes a 
Neighbour ot mine go Yearly, a little 
betore Michaclmas, to A cam, where he 
meets a certain Man, who lives ſome Miles 
below that Place, and breaks up a Piece of 
new Ground every Year; on which he lows 
Pirky Wheat: Now ail Sced is reckoned * 
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off the Vitgin Mould ; and therefore this 
Man ſells his Seed ſooner, and for more than 
others. So likewiſe it is obſerved, that the 
Derby, and Warwickſhire Waggons, will car- 
Wheat from Duuſtable, that comes off 
25 chalky Grounds there, for to ſow in a 
contrary Soil, for its greater Improvement. 
BARLx, likewiſe ſhews it ſelf red at each 
End, when it is Mow-burned, and is there- 
fore juſtly rejected, both by Malſter and 
Sower, as defective dead Seed and Grain, 
not fit to be uſed for making of Malt, nor 
in the Field; and when it is thus ſpoiled, 
the very Hens will often refuſe to eat it. 
Oats, have ſometimes their ſhare ot this 
Misfortune, as will appear by the redneſs 
of their Ends. 
BEANs, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all 
of them ſubject to ſpoil, when they are too 
much Mow-burned ; for then they will be 
reddiſh within, and without more or leſs, as 
they have in a greater or leſſer degree recei- 
ved the Damage, and is to be accounted bad 
Seed, not fit to be ſown again ; for if one of 
theſe are put into the Mouth, and bit the 
ſide-way, they will eaſily come in two, when 
the ſound one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. This made a Farmer, that 1 
am acquainted with, ſearch the Country for 
found Beans, that he gave three or tour Shil- 
lings extraordinary a Load for, when moſt 
others that were inned Wet the ts 4 
| ore, 
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tore, were ſold ſo much cheaper, as bang 
Mow-burned ; but then he had the be 
Crop in his Part of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too ſoon, they will ſhri- 
vel and be the ſmaller, which ſome are tempt- 
ed to do by their Leiſure at Harveſt ; but 
then they take care to Wad them as ſoon 
as Mown, and put them into ſingle ſmall 
Parcels, to prevent their heating. 

Ir Peas or Beans are two Years old, they 
ſhould be fown two or three Weeks ſooner 
than thoſe of one Year, to be equally ripe 
with them at Harveſt. And ſome are fo 
curious to get out the bigger ſort to ſow, 
and give the ſmaller ſort to their Cattle, 
which I think is a very good Piece of Hus- 
bandry; for *tis certain, all the biggeſt Seed 
of any ſort is beſt for Propagation : This 
minds me of ſome Stalks that grew in Che- 
dington Church- Field, in June 1727, that car- 
ried eighty and ſeventy- odd Pods on each, 
which I was at the counting of, Fs 

TurxEr Seed. This ſometimes conſiſts 


of three or four ſorts of Colours, vig. the 


Green or Yellow, the Red and the Black. 
Altho' they all come off one Piece of Ground, 
and at the (ame time, and are oftentimes 
mix'd together in one Parcel ; and therefore 
ſhall here explain their ſeveral Natures, viz. 
The Green or Yellow, is-that which 1s un- 
ripe, and commonly will appear aiter ſown, 
in ſhew with the beſt; but for want of its 
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mature Perfection, will fail and come to no- 
thing, or at moſt, to a ſmall inſignificant 
'Turnep: The Red, is that which is ripe, but 
by putting the Seed together damp, or when 
dry is put in a damp Place, whereby it 


heats ; or that it lies in the middle and chick: | 


eſt Part of the Heap, and becomes hot and 
burns in a ſmall degree, all or part of the 
flowery Radicle, which ſo c ples and da- 
mages it, that it is in much the ſame Con- 
dition at lowing, as the unripe Green or Yel- 
low : But the Black is the true full ripe 
ſort, and will endure keeping in a dry Place 
more than one or two Years. Now to-prove 
the Goodneſs of this, and all other Weeds ; 
take a Pint of the beſt, and weigh againſt 
a Pint of the unripe, or burnt and the 
heavieſt will prove the goodneſs. 


5 PPP 
. C H A P. XIL 


The Advantages and Dijadvantages of 
| HORSE-HOUGHING. N 


N my firſt Bock, I have wrote on this 

Subject; . here I ſhall write after a 

different magner, as the Tranſaction has ſince 

occur'd to my Knowledge : F own I have 

_ drill'd Blew Peas intro Thoroughs, made by 

the Plough 1 in ds Field, and receiv d back , 
| val 
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vaſt Crop by Man's houghing; but this is 
Horſe-work, which certainly comes much 
cheaper. 

IN my Travels, I ſaw an Operation ia this 
laſt Article, perform'd by an ingenious Plough- 
man, that I ſhall particularly take Notice of, 
Viz. It was on an Oat Stubble that Dung 
was laid on juſt before Chri//mas, when they 
ploughed it into broad Lands with the Wheel 
Fallow-plough, that lay till Cazdlemas, and 
then they harroughed it plain, which as ſoon 
as done; with the narrow Wheat Seed Wheel- 
plough he made a Drill or ſtrait Thorough, 
that a Man followed and ftrained Horſe- 
beans into; then the Seeds-man ſtood ſtill, 
while the Plough-man covered the firſt Tho- 
rough as ſhallow as he could, by making 
another Thorough cloſe to the firſt ; then 
he proceeded in the like manner at fix 
Foot diſtance, and ſo on throughout the 
Field. After this, about the firtt of pril, 
when the Beans were about eight or twelve 
Inches high, the Plough-man with his Team 
of four Horſes in length (as they were the 
firſt time) went firſt with the Foot - plough 
near the middle, and turned up a Thorough ; 
then the Wheel Fallow-plough with tour 
Horſes in length followed him, and gather- 
ed and turned up another Thorough cloſe 
from the Beans; then the Foot-plough went 
and turned up a Thorough from the next 


Row ; and the Fallow-plough followed and 
"& 4 turned 
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turned up another cloſe from the Beans as 
before: This Operation made one entire 
tour Thorough'd Stitch, that lay between 
. two Rows of Beans, which continued in this 
Form till the ſixth Day of Jzze; and then 
he began again with both the ſame Ploughs, 
that harroughed down the Earth to the 
Roots ol the Beans; the Foot-plough firſt, 
and the other next, in the contrary manner 
to the laſt Way : This then brought all the 
Land into a level again, except a Henting, 
or large Thorough that was left in the mid- 
dle, between the Rows, which was done 
nothing more to till Harveſt, when they 
reap'd the Beans. OE woe 


Remarks on the foregoing METHOD. 


IRST this encloſed Chiltern Field was 
an Oat Stubble, that had but one Plough- 
ing at Chriſi mas, which made it turn up at 
Candlemas yery rough, when they ſowed the 
Beans in Thorough: on this clotty, ſtony, 
loamy, clay Ground, that was not fine enough 
tor the Beans; becaule the ſurly ſtiffneſs of 
its great Pieces, would not ſhatter and crum- 
ble at that time of Year by the power of 
Froſts, as theirs in the Vale will; fo that 
tome of the Beans could not fo foon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which gave 
the Wecd an Opportunity to get the ſtart 
of many of the Beans. And when in * 

they 
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they threw down the four Thorough'd Bout 
or Stitch on each Side of the Beans, the Clots 
tell on ſome of their Stalks, and beat ſeve- 
ral down and bruis'd others, and ſome again 
tell ſhort ; ſo that the Rows had not, I verily 
believe, above half the Benefit of the Plough- 
ings, as otherwiſe they might have had, if 
the Ground had been in a finer Tilth when 
it was ſown, as it plainly appeared to me, 
when I walked by the 2 as he was 
at work. 

A sECON D Misfortune was, that the Seed 
was {own too thin; this gave another Op- 
portunity to the Weeds to get the Dominion, 
which they did to a great Degree, and cau- 
ſed the Rows to return but a {lender Crop: 
Now it was not only my Opinion, but alſo 
that of the Plowmans (who acted according 
to his Orders) that the Ground ſhould have 
been ploughed firſt up at Michaelmas into 
broad Lands, and hack d a- croſs at Chriſtmas, 
then harroughed _= at Candlemas, that 
the Beans might be immediately ſown in 
Drills ; this would have brought the Earth 
into a good I ilth, and prevented the ſeve- 
ral Mistortunes that the roughneſs of the 
Ground by only one ploughing was the Oc- 
caſion of; for by the fineneſs of the Land, 
and thick ſowing of the Seed, the Weeds 
are certainly very much kept under: But 
the Seeds- man here, could not ſow the Beans 
thick enough in the Thorough, and keep u 

wit 
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with the Plough, that went too faſt for his 
doing this as he ſhould have done; and 
therefore inſtead of his flanding ſtill while 
the Beans were moulding up, he ſhould have 
ſown the Drill a ſecond time, by ſtraining 
them in before the Plough. Again, by the 
hneneſs of the Ground, when the itch 
comes to be thrown down on the Roots of 
the Beans, the Earth will be eaſily drove 
on, and cover them in ſuch a regular Or- 
der, and in all Places alike, that the Weeds 
will be ſmothered, and new ones prevented. 
_ 3H1s profitable Way, when thus rightly 
ordered, is of very conſiderable Advantage 
to the Owner ; for the Ground being by the 
tour Ploughing and one Harroughing, brought 
into a State of Fertility for Beans, 1s there- 
by got into a readineſs for the Wheat Crop 
the following Mzichaelmas ; which, if this 
had not been, muſt be dung'd and plough'd, 
till a fine Tilth was got for Wheat; ſo that 
here is little or no more Charge, than if the 
Beans had not been ſowed ; becauſe this 
Horſe-houghing brings the Fallow-ground in- 
to a readineſs all the 2 Lear, for 
the Wheat Crop to ſucceed; and by ſowing 
and looking after the Beans with good Hus- 
bandry, the Weeds may be * under very 
well; nor does the Ground ſuffer any thing 
trom the Beans, by reaſon they are not of 
that Nature to peel or make hungry any 
Ground ; but rather by their keeping 4 
Weeds 
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Weeds down, and conveying the nitrous 
Dews to the Roots of their Stalks, and the 
great Cover their Bodies and Heads make, 
the Earth is bette red by cleanneſs and ſweet- 
neſs; two Properties that is of the greateſt 
Conſequence to arable Ground: It is by 
theſe the Roots of the Beans are encourag- 
ed to run horizontally, which is the chief 
Perfection of this new Way, becauſe of the 
diſtance of their Rows, their Beans has fult 
room enough to carry their Fibres at great 
diftances trom their Bodies, and enjoy the 
benefits of the Sun, Dews and Rains, which 
cy _—_ promiſcuouſly can't have in fo 
a degree. Ti 

"Rob this is further greatly improved by 
Moulding up their Roots, when the Ploug 

in June throws down the ſtitch on both ſides 
of the Beans; and then it is, that this new 
Cover and Addition of Mould does vaſt ſer- 
vice in ſheltering and ſhading the Roots of 
the Beans from the too violent ſcorchings 
of the Sun's great Heats in Jzze and July, 
which otherwiſe might prove very pernici- 
ous to their Growth; and in cafe the Rains 
fall after this time, then the nitrous ſulphu- 
reous qualities of this new laid Earth will 
be waſhed in u the Bean- roots, and fo 
become an actual dreſſing, and fupply the 
Place of and other Manures: Here 
is a Benefit indeed, that is little thought 
of by the paſſant Obſervators, who ny 
12 + their 
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their Eyes ſeldom much further, than to ad. 
mire the ſtrait Order and diſtance the Beans 


grows in. a 
- - AxoTYHtERr Convenience in this Practice 


is, that the Dolphin-fly or Black-bug, has 
not that opportunity here as in the Vale, 


of ruining a Crop by its venomous attacks, 


which are often fatal to whole Fields that 
are ſown in the common way; for here is 
free acceſs even to the minuteft part of the 
Stalk-bloſſom or Bean- pod, with an appli- 
cation of Salt-water, Mudget-hole-water, 
Aſhes, Soot, or Lime, Ac. that may be 
thought proper to be made uſe of as Anti- 
dotes and Remedies to prevent or deſtroy 
theſe Flies or Bugs with their ſmall ße 
that in ſome ge Seaſons are laid or bred by 
them in great abundance, which in the end 
generally ſpoils moſt of the Crap. | 
ANOTHER conſiderable adv e is here 
ain'd by ſowing Beans in theſe ſingle di- 
ant rows, and that is: The room at- 
ford the Owner, to preveat and deſtroy that 
worſt Weed of all, called the Hairy-bind, or 
Hell-weed, which will run along amongſt 
the Stalks a quarter of a Mile together, and 


by its creeping quality with its ſharp Pines, 
wounk ts tulle and Pods; and * this 
thready Enemy is paſt finding out in its Ori- 
ginal or Roots, Which by many has been 
traced without ſucceſs; this I ſay is here 
eaſily come at and check'd, if not deſtroyed 

in 
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in Embryo by the Overſeer, who is not here 
in a Labyrinth or confuſed Place, as the great 
Crops in the Vale deſerves the Name o 
ANOTHER Benefit is, that the Sheep may 
here be turned in, and be uncapable of hurt- 
ing the Beans by their rub, which in the 
Vale they often do in queſt of their weedy 
Food, and which they are there obliged to 
ſuffer, for the ſake of delivering their Cro 
from the Hairy-weed and others, that the 
Sheep by going amongſt, often break and 
hinder the Progreſs of ; yet notwithſtanding. 
all their endeavours to the contrary, this 
Hell-weed ſometimes gets Maſter and ſpoils 
the Beans, which here they are ſure to be 
delivered from. Tis therefore that theſe 
ſeveral Advantages ariſe from this Horſe- 
houghing Practice, viz. 
FIST, The getting the Ground into an 
early and ſweet Tilth for Wheat. 
SECONDLY, The Fallow-ground is em- 
loyed and the third Year got into a pro- 
Frable Condition, that otherwiſe would 
have had nothing grown on the ſame. 
THrikDLy, The Ground is improved by 
the Beans ſhade and ſhelter, and from the 
Produce of Dungs made by their Stalks and 
Roots. 
FouxTHLY, The Beans are greatly ferti- 
lized from the Mould that is throw'd on 
their Roots. 
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| FirTHLY, They are defended from the 
Weeds and Dolphin-fly. 
— LY, The Sheep may have a free ac- 
ceſs. 

Tris way from beginning to ending may 
be performed by the Foot- plough entirely 
with a piece of Iron fix d at the end of the 
Beam containing five Notches, that is cal- 
led a Cock, to this the way is faſtened, that 
the Horſe is to draw by, and may by ſhift- 
ing it, make the Plough work nearer or fur- 
ther off as occaſion requires. 

I xave known two Rows of Beans ſow- 
ed almoſt cloſe together, and at eight Foot 
diſtance two more; but it has been found 
not to anſwer ſo well as a ſingle Row at 
ſix Foot diſtance, becauſe the double Rows 
were apt to heat each other by their cloſe 
ſtanding, and gave the Weed more room to 
come up between them, and alſo hindred 
the Mould from coming 
their Roots; which a ſingle one has the 
tall freedom of enjoying. 


The Diſaduantages of Horſe-houghing. 


HE main Objections againſt this Prac- 
tice of our Farmers are. Fir//, That 
here is five whole Ploughings and part of 
a ſixth incumbent on this Work, before a 
Crop of Wheat can be ſet on the Ground, 
which are two or three extraordinary. Se- 
condly, The Earth can't be fo truly got _ 
a Iilth 


to all the ſides of 
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2 Tilth when the Beans are on, as if it had 

been a clear Fallow, by reaſon there is no 

ploughing the Croſs-way of the Field, which 
the 


eſt method to make Land fine. 


Thirdly, By the early laying on the Dung, 
the Weather and Ground has an opportunity 
of exhauſting and expending its goodneſs, 
before the Wheat can have all its due Nou- 
riſhment from it. 

THERE has been ſeveral Attempts I un- 
derſtand made of late, to get great Crops 
of Wheat and Artificial Graſs, by ſowing 
their Seeds in Drills; but as I never ſaw the 
Operation, I can only write on 1t as the 
Rationale of it appears to me : By ſowing any 
thing in Drills, is meant a vacant Piece of 
Ground lett between them, in order to hough 


the upper Earth thereof to the Rows of 


Grain or Graſs : This I own is a good Me- 
thod for Peas and Beans, becauſe both of 
them have a ſtrong Stalk ; the Pea, though 
not of ſo great a Subſtance in its Stalk as 
the Bran, yet will be erect long enough tor 
the two Houghings that are due to its Cul- 
ture; and when it falls and ſpreads, its 


HFaulm does great Service to the Ground by 


its large Cover. The Bean being a ſtronger 
fort, is generally upright to the laſt, and will 
both bear Man's houghiag and Horſe-hough- 
ing provided the Ground ib fine; but Wheat, 
that is a more weaker Staik rhan efther of 
them, I cannot find out how it can Won 
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the Earth's being turned upon them witli 
the Plough, without being beat down or 
bruiſed, and much more the Stalks or Blades 
of the weaker Graſs. But if only Man's 
Houghing is allowed of, I cannot but think 
the Rows of Wheat are more expoſed to the 
Violence of Winds, Rains, Hails, and Blights 
by their diſtant growing, than if they were 
cloſe together, for then one ſupports and 
keeps up the Head of another to the Sun 
and Air, and thereby are ſooner and better 
ripened in all the Parts of their Head; while 
that that lolls, falls down and ſpreads, ſuf- 
fers many ways for want of that Aſſiſtance. 
I ſuppoſe one Reaſon that may be aſſigned 
for ſuch Managenient, is; that half the 
Ground being unemployed, is ready for the 
like Attempt the next Year, in that or other 
Grain : But in my humble Opinion, this is 
an Argument of no great Force, ſince a Fal- 
low r ſupplies this Conveniency for 
Wheat ; a thick Crop of which in the com- 
mon Way will, like many others, kill the 
Weeds, keep the Ground hollow, and pre- 
pare it for Beans, Peas, or Oats the follow- 
ing Seaſon; which makes me at a loſs to ac- 
count for the Profit of drilling either Wheat 
or Graſs; ſince that Way not only expoſes 
them to ſeveral Damages more than the com- 
mon Methods, but alſo brings on a Charge of 
more Ploughings, or ſeven or ten Shillings 
per Acre tor Man's Houghing. 
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2 
CHAP. XIII. 
The Improvement of the TURNEP. 


'URNEP is a Root that was not 
known to be propagated in theſe Parts 
in the common Fields, till about fixty Years 
ago; and their great uſefulneſs has cauſed 
many Diſputes as to the Tything of them : 
If they are eat off with e eg there 
is none due; but if Sheep are fatted on them, 
the Tyth muſt be paid either in Kind, or 
Money. Hertforafhire is a Country where 
venerally more grows than in — other, 
and as it 1s certain, every thing mult pay its 
Decimation that has immediate valuable Pro- 
duce from the Earth, either in one fort of 
Conſideration or other; fo this, althoꝰ diſ- 
putable in ſome Places ſome Years ſince, is 
now, as far as I can find, freely paid almoſt 
every-where: | 
Ix this County they carry the Bell from 
all others, by being preferr'd at Laudbn for 
their ſurpaſſing ſweetneſs, that is owing 1 
preſume to our tight Soils, which we drels 
chiefly by Sheep-tolding and Soot ; this fort 
of dreſſing is more natural and wholeſome 
than the many Sorts of noxitious Dungs, 
that they make uſe of for about fifreen Miles 
round Lozdon, for it is certain this, and all 
other Plants, partakes in ſome degree of the 
A a Ma- 
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Manure that is mix'd with the Ground; T 
will not fay they excel by any benefit from 
our Air beyond others, as the Animal is ſaid 
to do, but leave this Point for the deciſion 
of a more learned Pen; however, as this 
moſt valuable Root is now univerſally be- 
come Food for Man and Beaſt, I ſhall here 
be more particular in its Culture, than other- 
wiſe I would, v:z. 

TERRE are ſeveral forts which I ſhall 
here paſs by, as being mentioned in my firſt 
Book, that call for one and the ſame Ma- 
nagement: For the early Crop we ſow in 
May, by getting the Ground ploughed up in 
Winter, which with one or two more af- 
terwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month; then take Seed of a Year old that is 
well cured, which is better than the neweſt 
Sort, becaule it is fomething longer coming 
up, and therefore takes the ſtronger Root : 
Of this Seed, one Pound will fow an 
Acre, but I would adviſe every one not to 
ſow leſs than two; nay, the ſureſt way of 
all is to throw three Pound on an Acre, for 
then, ſays the Farmer, there is enough for 


the Fly, Slug, and us to; and the houghing ' 


much of a Price, being five Shillings an 
Acre; and for this, an honeſt Hougher in 
the Neighbourhood, will go over the Crop 
a ſecond time ſome Days after, and remedy 
what he miſs'd the firit time; for jet them 
be ever fo careful the firſt, they ill * 

the 
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the ſecond time furniſh Matter enough to 


employ their Houghs. The next ſowing is 
commonly a Fortnight before or after Mid- 


ſummer; and if that miſſes, then a third 
Ploughing and Sowing may be ventured on 


as ſoon as can be done, which ſometimes 
ſucceeds when the two former miis ; tor it 
has been found in the declination of the Sum- 


mer, that the Fly, or Slug, is not fo buſy 
as at other times: Now it is certain, all 


Ground that is dreſſed, has abundantly the 
greater chance of a Crop of Turneps, than 
that which is not ; becauſe the Manure will 
puſh on the Growth of the Turnep fo faſt, 
as to make it often out-run the Bire of the 
Slug and Fly; and when the Turnep has 
a. its third or rough Leaf, neither of them 


can fo eaſily cripple its Growth. 
THis leads me to make ſome Obſervations 
on theſe two Inſects, which perhaps were 
never yet taken notice of by any Author. 
Several Farmers have hitherto contended, 
whether the Turnep is deſtroyed by the Slug 
or Fly, and if but three in Company, te!dom 
two of them are of one Opinion; one al- 
firming the Fly does all the Miichiet, ano- 
ther the Slug, and others both: Now this 
Slug is a ſmall whitiſh Infett, about an Inch 
or more long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no 
Shell; is bred in the Garden and Field in che 
Ground, by {mall Eggs, lies all the Year in 
the Earth, and does his Miichici (Ihici-like) 
Aa2 in 
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in the Night, and is certainly one of the 

greateſt Enemies to the Turnep, and many 

other Vegetables ; ſeveral little Holes may 

be perceived in the Ground under a youn 
Turnep, thro* which they make their Pal: 

ſage into their Cells. 


THe Fly has a ſmall black Body, little 
bigger than a large Flea, skips and flies 


from one Turnep to another in the Day time, 


and lies at Night under their Leaf; ſo that 
theſe two Ravagers do their Miſchiets alter- 
nately, and are both concern'd in the young 
Turnep's Deſtruction, as well as the Cater- 
pillar, that is a third Deſtroyer, and will 
tometimes with the other two, ſeize on, and 
greatly ſpoil a whole Field, by gnawing off 
the Leaves clean to the Stalk : Beſides theſe, 
the Sun now and then by its parching Heats 
overcomes their firſt render Sprout, and de- 

ſtroys whole Crops in their Infancy. | 
To prevent therefore, and cure theſe 
Misfortunes, I ſhall propoſe to do it ſeveral 
ways: And firft, By Lime, that muſt lie, and 
as ſoon as flack'd, ſown over the Ground, to 
the quantity of twenty, thirty, or forty Buſh- 
els on an Acre ; immediately after this, the 
Turnep Seed mult be ſown, and both har- 
roughed in together. Secondly, By Soot, 
about fifteen Buſhels on an Acre, ſown on 
the Turneps as ſoon as they appear above 
Ground; this by its bitter Taſte, preferves 
them while young, from the Thief in a great 
mea- 
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meaſure; and by its ſulphurous Saline Na- 
ture kills and drives away both Slug, Fly, 
and Caterpillar; and ſo enriches the Ground 
by theſe two Qualities, as to make the Tur- 


neps grow very ſwiftly to a large Body, and 


by the time they are in perfection, they are 
as ſweet as others. Thirdly, By Sheep-told- 
ing; this Way is generally found to anſwer, 
by penning Sheep on the Ground before tis 
ſown with Turneps, who by treading in their 
own Dung and Stale, diſcourage and keep 
under the breeding of the Slug, Fly and Ca- 
terpillar; and this more eſpecially when the 
Seed is folded on as ſoon as ſown, which 
many do, and for ſome time after; and then 
they are not under much apprehenſion of the 
Turnep's Miſcarriage; becauſe neither Worm, 


Slug, Fly, nor Caterpillar will meddle with 


their ill-taſted Leaf; this alſo cauſes the 
Turnep to grow ſo quick and great, that in 
a little rime the Leaf will ſhade its Root a- 


gainft the ſcorching Sun; and the Ground by | 
0 


the hard treading of the Sheep, will be 

cloſed, as to retain its. Moiſture longer than 
ordinary. And laſtly, I come to declare one 
of n that ever was printed of 
this kind, for its great Efficacy, and (I hope 
in time) for Cheapneſs, j by which I doubt 
not but many thouſand Acres of Turneps 
will be preſerved from theſe Inſects, which 
otherwile would be deſtroyed by them; and 
thereby fave the great Expence of one, and 
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. ſometimes two, and three Ploughings extra- 
ordiaary, beſides the loſs of time, cauſed of- 
ten by the firſt, ſecond, and third Crops be- 
ing eat up by one or more of theſe Deſtroy- 
ers; and alſo for the great Conveniency that 
attends the Dreſſing or Preſervative, as be- 
ing to be had in any Part of Great Britain, 
when Lime, Soot, Dungs, nor Aſhes can't 
be got. 5 oy 


Wurx then the Turneps begin to appear 


all over the Field, or Piece of Ground, which 


will be ſooner or later, as the Ground is more 

or leſs in a Tilth and Heart, and the Wea- 
ther moiſt and dry: Then ſow three or five 
Buſhels of common Salt over an Acre broad- 


caſt, in the ſame manner as you ſow Lime, 
Soor, or Aſhes, by throwing it extenſively 
with the Hand ; but if Salt was. very cheap, 
eight Buſhels on an Acre would do better; 
becauſe it not only kills the Inſect, but is in- 
deed the beſt of Dreffing for the Crop of Tur- 
neps, and enriches the Ground for the fol- 
lowing Crop of Wheat or Barly ; for no In- 
ſect can here reſide, where Salt is the Medium 
juſtly regulated between the Air and the 
Earth; and it is here the Inſect generally 
commits its Rapine, which at firſt is on the 
Leaf, and then the Stem 
Wu Turnep Ground is got into a fine 
Filth, it is a good Way not to harrough and 
ſow immediately, hut let it lie a Week after 
it is ploughed, and then harrough and oy 2 
| | F N 
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becauſe the Fly is apt to follow with the Duſt» 
and make its D | 
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CHAP. XLIL 


The Nature, and Improvement of common 
SALT. 


ALT is known to be the greateſt Con- 
I ſervator of all Bodies, that it is united to 
of any other, and conſequently the moſt po- 
tent Enemy to all Inſects and Putrefaction: 
*Tis this Power that prefers it to every thing 
elſe for the Farmer's uſe, when employed in 
a judicious manner ; for this, like the greateſt 
Cordial, will become rather a Poiſon than an 
Antidote, if applied to Exceſs, as has been 
requently experienc'd in Chamberlye, which, 
tho) a natural Liquid, is the neareſt of an 
to common Salt in its corroding Quality : This 
TI have dreſſed my Wheat and Graſs Ground 
with, but in ſuch a Quantity, that it might 
do good and not harm ; and that was, by a 
Man's walking with a Garden Pot of it, and 
pouring it through the ſtreaming Holes of 


the ſpout Head, which in good Ground, is at 


once a ſufficient Dreſſing tor a Wheat Crop, 
if laid on in February, March, or April: But 
if it is immoderately uſed, then it will cauſe 
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both Corn and Graſs to turn yellow and 
burn up. This hot Acid Salt, is not only a 
Nouriſher and Fertilizer of Grain and Graſs, 
but alſo will at the fame time wound and 
Eilh all manner of Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Ca- 
terpillars, Snails, c. and will defy and pre- 
vent both them, and all the ſeveral forts of 
the {mail and grear Flies, that with the reſt 
lie in and on the Ground, and about the 
many Vegetables, and do their Miſchiets 
Night and Day to the young Turnep, . Peas, 
Corn, Graſs, Bloſſom and Fruit: This minds 
me of an Obſervation that was publick to 
our Neighbourhood, by the {mall red Worms 
eating up and deftroying ſeveral Acres of 
Wheat, that were harroughed into Clover 
Ground on one Ploughing ; where theſe In- 
{ects fo multiplied by the Earth's reſting two 
Years under this Graſs, that they pretently 
attack'd the ſown Wheat as ſoon as it come 
out of the Ground, and eat the Blade in two 
within the Earth, which brought on ſuch a 
Damage to the Farmer, that he loft moſt of 
his Crop, notwithſtanding he footed it all 
over; this he did about Caxdlemas, that pro- 
ved to) late; and it he had done it ſooner, 
it might perhaps have killed the Worms, or 
at leaſt made it get lower into the Earth; 
but then this Soot was liable to be waſh'd 
away too ſoon, for the good of the After- 
crop: Yet in ſuch a Caſe, there was a Ne- 
ceſhity to kill or wound the Worm 2 
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therefore if he had ſown all over it, that 
more powertyl Antidote Salt, in a half Quan- 
tity at firſt, and the other half at Spring, I 
can't bur ſuppoſe it would have proved ef- 
fectual, to the ſaving and improving of his 
Crop. / 

THERE has alſo many Crops of Peas been 
ſpoiled by the Worm, Slug, Grub, Fly, Ca- 
terpillar that lie about their Heads and 
Roots, and eat them up: A ſad Inſtance of 
this happen'd at Potten-Eud, to a Farmer 
that had ſix Acres of Ground fown with Peas 
on broad Lands, that were near all devour'd 
by fome of thele Inſects; for at Harveſt he 
carry'd off only half a Waggon Load in all; 
ſo likewiſe will the Grub and others deſtroy 
great Quantities of natural Graſs, by biting 
off the Roots or Blades. 

N ow theſe ſeveral Caſes that I have men- 
tioned, is to ſhew the efficacious Nature of 
Salr-dreffing ; that is the greateft Cure of all 
others, for Ground already infeſted with 
Worms, Slugs, and the other Inſects, and 
for preventing their Settlements amongſt the 
Turneps, Grain, Graſs, c. Nor could it 
ever yet be diſcovered, as I know of, that 
any Inſe& can live in a Body of Salt, by 
reaſon their tender Parts cannot fuffer the 
corroding Quality, and pinous Nature of this 
acid Antidote. | 
© SALT, though fixed, is in all Vegetables 
whatſoever, from the Oak to the Shrub, and 
$6; *«- 4 15 
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is the vital Propagator of all their Growths, 
as is plainly diſcovered from the fertilizing 
Effects of their Aſhes, that are thrown over 
Graſs and Corn Grounds ; this may alſo be 
more plainly ſeen, if we get a Lye, or Lee 
trom the Aſhes af Wood or any other rooted 
thing, and boil it till a Sediment of Salr re- 
mains at bottom; ſo likewiſe do all Earths 
abound in ſome degree with a fruitious Salt, 
as may be proved from the great Quanti- 
ties of Salt-petre that have been extracted 
from covered Grounds by the help of Wa- 
ter; and it is for this Reaſon that we burn 
our Loams, Clays, and Turts to obtain their 
Aſhes ; which have been found to be a moſt 
excellent Dreſſing tor any fort of Garden or 
Field Ware. Bur | 
_ Common Salt is of a far more potent 
Nature, than Aſhes Lime or Soot, and like 
them, will cauſe all Crops of Graſs and Corn 
to grow all the Winter, when others that 
want this Help are cut off, child, and kill'd 
by the Power of Froſts, Wets and Winds. 
How greatly then does this noble Manure 
help the Farmer to Crops of Corn and Graſs 
beyond all others, as to the Quantity, Qua- 
lity and Cheapneſs of it, when it was at two 
Shillings per Buſhel, as it happened to be 
this laſt Year, during the Exemption of the 
Duty; beeauſe it anſwered the three great 
Ends of chilling or wounding the Inſect, pre- 
venting the fatal Effects of Colds, and = the 
ame 
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ſame time, helps both Graſs and Corn to 
grow thick and faft ; but this: is not all; for 

WoopranD is mightily improved by 
this, becauſe the hot, dry and cutting qua- 
lity of this common Salt, not only cauſes a 
quick Growth to the Wood by encreaſing in 
it the vegetable Salt, but at the ſame time 
ruins the Breed of Snails, Worms and Grubs, 
that often lie at the Roots and about the 
Trees, and Prey on their young Fibres, 
Leaves, Bloſſom and Fruit; as we often 
diſcover at the Felling and Stocking up of 
Trees. So all _ 

FrurT-Trees and all manner of Garden- 
ware are greatly aſſiſted by this maſculine 
dreſſing Common-falt, either ſcattered on 
the Surface, that the Rains may gradually 
waſh it upon their Roots, ar elſe by a Lye 
or Brine made thereof and fprinkled on the 
ſame; either way will cauſe a ſwiſt Growth 
to the Fruit-tree, if not in too large a quan- 
tity, and at the ſame time deliver it from 
the Annoyance of all Inſects that may hurt 
and damage it. 

Hex then J ſhall endeavour by the near - 
eſt Eſtimate, that I and our Farmers can 
make, to ſhew the Conſumption that is made 
of Salt in one Year by my Family, and ſuch 
2 one, that conſiſts of a Wife, fix Children, 


a Plough-man, Plough-boy, Tasker, and Maid 
Servant, viz. ME e 


Salt 
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84 LT for three Bacon Hogs, * 
each weighing forty Stone that, x 2 © 
take up Jalf a Buſhel each. 69 

Salt for three Pickle-porkers 
weighing twenty Stone 72 F 


that take up a Peck and 4 I 
Pottie a-prece. 
Salt for our Beef, a Quart each 
Week for three Stone. LG 
Salt for our Table and Kitthen 
. Uſe at a Quart per Week. * 
Salt for the Butter of fix mileb 
Cows that are conſtantly kept [ 
throughout the Tear, allowing 
twenty four Pound per Week hy n 
that ts ſold as freſh Butter at | 
the a” rl a Quart a 22 7 J 
Salt for Brining twenty Acres ef ha 
Total — 9 1 x 


Tre Article of bringing Wheat, which 
is now commonly done throughout the 
Kingdom to prevent the Smut, I am wil- 
ling to explain a little: In the firſt place we 


put about three Pecks of Salt into fo much th 
Water as will cauſe an Egg to ſwim ; in this or 
we imbibe two Buſhels and a half of Wheat Sa 
twelve Hours, for ſowing an Acre in one tif 


Day, the next Day we do the hke, and fo 
| | on 
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on till all our Ground is ſowed ; but eve 
time there is a Renewal of Water and Salt 
allowed to ſupply the Confumption each 


Day's Grain takes up. Alſo if the ſix Cows 
Butter was all the Year ſalted and potted 


down as they do in Suffolk, Cambrideeſhire, 


and many others, the Total would be more; 
ſo that I believe I am not extravagant in 
any of the aforeſaid Compurations ; and then 
the Tenant is obliged of neceſſity to pay a- 
bove thirty Shillings a Year, at three Shil- 
lings and four Pence per Buſhel for Duty 


on Salt, which is a heavy Article for a fiſty 


Pound per Year Farmer, and others in pro- 

rtion, to pay, who indeed are reckoned to 
ve the hardieſt and carefulleſt of any of the 
King's Subjects. And therefore, it is hum- 
bly hoped our Legiſlators will take this into 
their Conſideration, and be pleaſed to releaſe 
the Tenant of this burthenſome Tax, that 
he may the better be enabled to pay his 


Rent, and dreſs his Land to the greater En- 


creaſe of Corn, Graſs, Beaſt, c. that will 
ſurely augment the publick Revenue, by the 
Duties that will ariſe from their plenary 
Productions. 

Ox it it is not thought proper to diſcharge 
this Impott ; that they will permit an eighth 
or tenth Part of Earth to be mixed with 
Salt, before it can arrive at any of the Bri- 
tiſh Ports, that it may be bought by the 
Farmer as a Dreſſing for his Land, free from 

any 
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any ſuſpicion of Fraud that can be uſed to 
appropriate it to another Uſe: And in grant- 
ing this Exemption of Duty to this, it will 
no ways leſſen the Salt Fund; (for I cannot 
ſuppoſe any Farmer will conſume Salt as a 
Dreſſing while a Tax is on it) fo that by 
this, the Country will be indulg'd with a 
moſt convenient Manure at a cheap Price; 
and the other Funds conſequently enhanced 
by the Improvements this will be the cauſe 
of; for the more Corn and Graſs there is, 
the more Malt will be made, and Cattle bred 
and fed, which muſt encreaſe the Duties on 
Malt, Liquors, Leather, Tallow, and Salt. 


C HAP. XLIV. 


4 Receipt for the Steeping of WHEAT. 


PX a Tap Wips, and Braſs Cock or 
Tap into a Tub, then put in two Buſh- 
els and a Peck of Seed Wheat, on this pour 
on one Pail full of hot Water, in which two 
Pound of Nitre or Salt-petre have been diſſol- 
ved; then throw on a Pail of Water where- 
in a Peck of Stone Lime has been quenched ; 
directly after this, put in as much Mudgel- 
hole Water as will ſwim four or fix Inches 
on the top of the Grain; in this Grain GE 
ſolve 


* 
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ſolve two Quarts of common Salt, and let 
the Wheat ſoak in this Liquor, from fix in 
the Evening to ſix of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing, if you are in haſte; or if you have more 
time, it will be rather better if you put it in 
one Evening, and take it out the next, and 
let it lie all Night on the Ground to dry a- 
— the next Morning, when flack'd pow- 

ered Stone Lime muſt be by degrees ſiſted 
on and mixed with the Wheat, and then it 
is fit to ſow directly. But our uſual way 
is to ſtir the Grain very well about in the 
Tub, juſt before we take it out, that the 
light Kernels may ſwim on the top, and 
with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) be skim'd 
off; and what Liquor is left, may be alike 
ſtrengthened again, with a proportionable 
Allowance of the ſame Ingredients. Thus 
an Acre of Ground may be every way ſow- 
ed thick enough with two Buſhels and a 
Peck of this prepared Seed. 

TH1s valuable Receipt is a Compoſition 
of four or more ſeveral ſorts of Salts, that 
are all of a fertilizing Nature, but different 
in their Qualities. The Nitre is produced 
in moſt Countries in Euroße, by extracting 
it out of fat Earth; it is alſo taken from the 
out-ſides of Walls and Rocks, but now moit 
of it is brought from the Ea/? Indies and 


Africa; ſome have thought it of a hot, o- 


thers of a cold Natute; in my Opinion, it 
has not right to the laſt Character; * 
| when 
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when I have uſed it ſingly, I could not find 
that the Grain 1 in it came up ſooner, 
than that ſowed naked and unprepared : It 
is abundantly impregnated with the Spirit 
of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Volatile, 


nitrous, airial, falt, bitteriſh, and pungent in 


Taſte : If it is fixed on a red-hot Tile or 
Stone, it will all fly away, if it is pure; but 


if any thing remain it is common Salt, and 


ſurely adulterated. This noble Salt is not 
aprops for this Intention, as being the capi- 
tal Ingredient known by Man, for the mul- 
tiplication of all forts of Grain both in Field 
and Garden, and even Graſs, the Roots of 
Trees, and all other Vegetables whatſoever, 
may be prodigiouſly encreaſed by its Appli- 
eation, it uſed in a proper Manner ; and 
therefore I have added Lime Water, which 
is of a hot drying Nature, and will thereby 
aſſiſt the cooler Part of the Nitre with its 
alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the Growth 
of Grain. The common Salt alſo is inco 

rated as a Promoter of the Grain's Improve- 
ment, by its hot, drying and {harp Quality; 
and helps by its great Acidity, not only to 
aſſiſt the KernePs germination, but to keep 
off Worms, Grubs, and Snails from gnaw- 
ing it, and its Roots and Shoots. TheMud- 
gel-hole Water, as it is the Drain of the 
Dunghill, is undoubtedly enrich'd with the 
Quinteſſence of the Dungs, and Stales of Hor- 


ſes and other Cattle; the Stalks of which, 


con- 
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conſequently puſh on the Growth of all 
Grain that is ſteep'd therein. As to the 
powdered Lime being mixed at laſt with the 

Wheat, it has two Ends or Properties be- 
longing to it; one is, to dry the Seed, and 
render it fit for ſowing out of the Hand; the 


other is, to promote the Vegetation of the 


Grain, and defend it againit Injuries, by 
Wets, Froſts, and Inſects. This Mixture 
may be done in a quarter of aa Hour, by 
turning the Seed with the Shovel, and ſitt- 
ing ſome Lime on it as it is working. The 
Salt-petre will like wiſe be diſſolved in hot 
Water about that time, and the Liquor 
drawed from the Wheat in much the fame 
ſpace. 

THE great Profit and Conveniency then 
of this Imbibition of the Grain, is maniteit- 
ed 1n 1ts curing and preventing Smut, ferti- 
lizing and cauling the Seed to branch into 
many Stalks, forcing it up almott at once; 
bringing it forward for early reaping, and, 
for ought I know, makes the Crop ot Grain 
more tpirituous, by impregnating its Farina 
with a more vital Quality, than otherwite 
it would have; tor it's plain, that all Vege- 
tables moſt certainly partake of the Nature 
of the Earth, Dreſhag and Manure, that 
accompanies its Seeds or Roots, and are bet- 
ter'd or worſted by their feveral ſuices and 
Tinctures, as they are more or lets healthtul 
and fructuous: It is therefore I reter that 

B b Wheat, 
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Wheat, Barly or other Grain, ſo ſteeped in 
this Liquor, may poſſibly be more en- 
riched, than if fown in the common Way, 


by the Spirit of the Nitre and other Salts, 


to the great Improvement of both Bread and 
Beer. 

BARLY and Oats, c. may be alſo thus 
ſteep'd to a great Improvement; but as molt 
other Grain, beſides Wheat, Barly and Rye, 
are hardy enough to grow of themſelves, 
without imbibing any Liquor, or help of 
Manures; it is unneceſſary to beſtow any 
Charge, Time, or Trouble on them; ſo that 
I ſhall here but mention, that Barly is to be 
ſteep'd in the very fame Liquor, and after 
the ſame Method, as the Wheat is, only that 
its Quantity muſt be three Buſhels and an 
half put into the Tub at once, to be ſowed 
each Day on one Acre ; and the Rye after 
the like manner, and in the ſame Quantity 
as the Wheat. 

Tis obvious of late, the Improvements 
of the Garden are brought to ſuch PerfeCti- 
on, that even the Peach, Apricot, and many 
other Fruits, are now enjoy'd in the Months 
of May and Jaze, that could not formerly 
be had till the uſual time of Auguſ and 
September, and that as good and natural as 
thoſe that ripened late; fo alſo are the Pine- 
Apples, and many other Exoticks now natu- 
ralized to our Clime, that heretotore were 
thought impracticable, and that even in ſome 
| . Parts 
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Parts of the North ; as are many of the Grapes 


by the help of Flue Walls, and the fine Me- 
lons by high Planting, and artificial warm 


Aſſiſtance ; this Conlideration brought me 


under a Propenſity of finding out an Im- 
provement 1n the Field, that might in ſome 
meaſure anſwer in the forwarding of Graia, 
as believing it not only of vaſt Service 1a 
Hertfordſhire in late ſowings of Corn, but 
would be a means for the Northern Coun- 
ties of Great Britain to enjoy Wheat, Rye 
and Barly, where they never could obain it 
before; and therefore this Winter, 1722, I 
. pra up an Acre of Clover Lay into 


road Lands, and harroughed in three Buſh- 


els of Wheat Seed, half of which I prepa- 
red after a Method, I hope will anſwer my 
Expectation ; the other half I fowed in the 
common Way; I alſo managed one half of 
the Ground accordingly, and the other I did 
nothing to: This Experiment I have now 
under Trial, and was invented by me, in 
order to find out a way to prevent Wheat, 
Barly, and Rye ſuffering by Wets and Froſts, 
cauſing them to overtake and be as forward 
at Harveſt, as that ſowed at the uſual times; 
and if I can bring this to bear, then may a 
Crop ot Turneps be got, belides a Crop of 
Wheat, the fame Year, to the great enrich- 
ing of the Ground, leſſening the Charge of 
Dreſſings, and to the Benefit of the King- 
dom in general. And it it ſuccecds, and 1 
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can meet with ſuitable Encourgement, I 
ſhall willingly communicate it to the Word. 


33388838888388833888383888 
CHAP. XIV. 


The Nature and Improvement of Ma- 
NURES. 


ANURES to the Earth are in ſome 
degree as Food to Animals, that can- 
not perform their conſtant work, without 


Nature is cloſely ſupplied with frequent Re- 


cruits of Subſiſtence ; ſo in the Earth, nei- 
ther Corn, Graſs, nor many other Vegetables 
can be obtained in a prolifick Manner, with- 
out theſe auxiliary helps, that its voracious 
Nature neceſſitouſly calls for; for asthey ex- 
hauſt, the other feeds and ſupplies, or elſe 
the tone of the Ground's ſtrength will ſoon 
be debilitated, expended, and only produce 
its Original deſtinated Weeds : Nor will 
Manures alone ſuffice but as part of that 
aſſiſtance which our Mother Earth requires, 
becauſe-Rains alſo are to her as neceſſary ; 
but theſe are only two, amongſt the ſeveral 
others that contribute to her Nourithment, 
for her chief Promoter is the Sun, whoſe 


benign influences muſt come at her Surface, 


Or 
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or elſe Dearths and Famine conſequent- 
ly enſues; *tis this moſt glorious Body of 
Heat that attracts her Crudities, and cauſes 

her to perſpire them away in Fogs, Vapours, . 
and other Exhalations that alſo are again re- 
turn'd in celeſtial Dews and purify ing Airs: 
The Spirit or Salt of the Earth 1s likewiſe 
repleniſhed by the nitrous Snows and their 
beneficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Store- 
houſe, that it may in a more plenary man- 
ner adminiſter its fertilizing Properties to all 
Corn, Graſs, Wood, and all other Vegetables 
that grow therein; and for theſe Reaſons, 
Art was invented and imployed in the Earth's 
behalf, how it might be beſt aſſiſted, and 
repeated in ſuch a manner as may be moſt 
conducive to anſwer this great end and pur- 
poſe: And firſt, I muſt premiſe that the 
Earth is like the Animal Oeconomy, affects, 
and more cheartully receives variety of Nou- 
riſhment, than if clogged and glutted with 
one repeated or few torts of dreſſings, but 
of this I ſhall by and by [peak further, 
which brings me to a particular account of 
their diſtinct Species, vis. 

HoksE-Dung. As it is the Excrement of a 
hot Creature, it is undoubtedly furniſh'd in a 
plenary manner with the Salts or Corn, Grals, 
Hay, and Straw, that by them are digeſted, 
and loaded with more ot their Particles, than 
from the Bodies of any other Quadupedes, 
as may be obſerved from their Dungs and 

Bb 3 Litter, 
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Litter, which when heaped together in a 
Quantity, doth there fermeat, and become a 
ſmoaky fiery Dunghil that will eat off che 
Mells of Eggs in a Day's time, if put in Vi- 
negar and buried therein; hence it is that 
this Dung becomes rotten, and then by its 
intenſe Hear and Putre faction, often produces 
ihe many Snakes, that are more plentifully 
bred (© alleſex, by the greater Quantities 
is Dung that are there made beyond 
zy otuer County in Exeland : And 'tis for 
wis reafon, that all rotted Horſe-dungs are 
put on ſward Grounds, eſpecially at 37 
G aelmas, that the Winter Rains may waſh 
their ſaſine ſulphureous Qualiries into the 
Earch, againſt rhe ſucceeding Summer; for 
it it was laid on in March or April, and a 
dry time foilows, it would then conſequent- 
ly burn up and deſtroy the Graſs, inſtead of 
b.1ngirg forward a great Burthen : This 
Hazard likewite attends Horſe-dung when 
laid on the top of Barly, and therefore is ge- 
neraily ploughed in che laſt time, that it may 
better receive the Wets, and not be fo ſoon 
dried away : But where the ſhort Dung of the 
Stable 1s taved under Cover that the Rains 
can't waſh away its Salts, then it has done 

very well alone, when thrown over the 

new ſowed Grain of Barly, Wheat, or Rye, 
but better if mixed with Aſhes, Malt-duſt, 

Rabbits, Hens, or Pigeoas-dungs ; or if Cow- 

dung is incorporated with it in an Out-houſe, 

; It 
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it will be very efficacious when they are rot- 
ted into a fineneſs and harroughed in with 


any of thoſe Grains. This ſhort Horſe-dung 


being the ſoſteſf and richeſt part of the Dung-, 
hil, the great Rains by their ſeveral Baſh- . 


ings have more power to walh away its Vir- 
tue to the Owner's great Loſs, when expoſed 
to the Weather; but when it is by Time and 
Cover thus rotted, either by it ſelf or mixed, 
it certainly is a moſt excellent Dreſſing to 
put on Wheat after it is harroughed in upon 
a Clover-lay, or upon any other broad Lands, 
wherein Wheat, Barly, or Rye is ſowed, be- 
cauſe by its being in a ſhort pulveriz'd State 
it is the eaſier waſh'd in by the Winter and 
Summer Rains that follow: It is this rich 
Dung and its Litter, that will do great Ser- 
vice when ploughed into wet, cold, iwampcy 
Grounds, for here it will not only dry the 
Earth by drinking up its Moiſture, but at 
the ſame time will heat its Surtace and pro- 
mote the Growth of all Grain and Gratis that 
may be ſowed therein; fo likewiſe upon 
moſſy wettiſh Meadows. This Horſe-dung, 
if laid on as ſoon as the Graſs is mowed in 
May or June, will prove its goodneſs by re- 
turning a plenteous After-paiture, and have 
more time to rot, waſh into the Earth, and 
be drawn by the Worms: This is not only 
the Farmers, but the Gardeners beſt Friend, 
by making their hot Beds, and producing o. 
Muſhrooms, Melons, Oc. 
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THE Stale of the Horſe, is by ſome ſaved lis 
at the Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at O 
the end of a deſcending piece of Ground, dir 
and ſprinkled on Corn, or Graſs, to the great Gr 

forwarding of their Growths : It is alſo, as is 
well as the Dung, of a very ſtrong Nature, ab 
eſpecially of the Stone horſe, and 1 will en- the 
gage it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral Intents in Ve- for 
getation, if rightly applied to any fort of mc 
Corn, Grafs, or Wood-grounds. hr, 

HoG-Dung. Is by moſt Farmers account- Cc 
cd an excellent Drefling and a quick Promo- ma 
ter of the Growth of all Vegetables, it be- ſor 
ing of a more moiſt fat Nature than the ter 
dry hot Horle-dung, and therefore it is pre- Wi 
terr'd, eſpecially tor enriching our Barly- Cr 
grounds, directly as it is made from the Hog- a ] 
yard or Stye : For this, by the great Quanti- ag: 
tities of Corn that the Swine devours in fat- thi 
ting, return a conſiderable deal of faline unc- ou 
tuous Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, the 
and impregnate the Earth, wich its fructuous liz 
Qualities. It is therefore much better to be Str 
incorporated with Mould that is to be laid Ya 
about a Tree's Roots, then the Horſe-dungs ; ot! 
but then due Care muſt be taken firſt to the 
let the Swines-dung and Mould lye mixed th: 
together ſome time before the Tree is plant- | 
ed in it, left it damages it, for there is ge- tre 
nerally a great deal of Salt in this ſolid the 
Dung, that its greaſy Nature will not part Be 
with, fo ſoon as the more ſpungy, dry, and be; 


light 
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_ Horſe-dungs ; wherefore if the Dung 


of a Hog is applied to a new planted Tree 
directly from the Yard or Sty; or if the 


Ground about an old Timber or Fruit-tree * 
is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or 
about its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill 
the Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in 
ſome of the Northern Counties of Value for 
more than Field uſe, particularly in Lincolx- 
ſhire, where the Hog-dungs ſoap and the 
Cow-dungs fire. In ſhort it is good for all 
manner ot uſes where Dung is requiſite ; in- . 
ſomuch that it has encouraged ſeveral to at- * 
tempt a dreſſing of their Land by folding 
with Swine; but as they are moſt unruly 
Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out of 
a Field by Hedging, it has been laid aſide 
again, by two Farmers that I knew began 
this Practice. However the general part of 

ours as well as the Vale Farmers are more 
than ordinary careful to improve this ferti- ; 
lizing Dung, by giving the Hog plenty of 1 
Straw in the Sty, and throwing into their 
Yard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, and many 

other Things that they will trample into 

their Dung, and make it better for Field uſe | 
than if 1t was entire. it 

I MUST own that this Dung has been q 

treated as a cool Manure, but I now ſuſpect 1 
the Veracity of ſuch a Tenet ; whereas this 4 
Beaſt is moſtly fatted with Peas and Horſe- 11 
| beans, and undoubtedly the Food of all Ani- 
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mals governs in a great meaſure the effects 
of their leveral Dungs, as may be ſeen by 
that and Stable-hortes, for the latter is con- 
ſequently hotter and more efficacious than 
the former for the growth of Vegetables : So 
in this of Swine, as I take it to be furniſh'd 
with great Store of hot Salts from ſuch Food, 
I am of Opinion that it is rather a hot dreſ- 
ſing ; for the better the Feed, the hetter the 
Dung. 

Co w-Dung. Is certainly a cold Manure 
in compariſon of many others, and of an ea- 
ſy Solution, which proves it to be of ſmall 
Virtue in forwarding the vegetation of Plants 
if uſed alone; but it relerved under cover 
and mixed with Aines, Malt-duſt, Chalk, 
Lime, Horſe-dung, Straw, Turts of Grafs, or 
with almoſt any other Earth, ſo that it may 
have time but to rot and incorporate; it 
will become a good drefling, eſpecially on 
Grave!s, Chaiks, or Sands, tor this being a 
cool Manure, will the better ſuit with thoſe 
hot, dry, and light Grounds ; but where its 
ſpungy, looſe and hollow Parts are expoſed 
to Rains and other Weather, its Goodnets is 
{oon waſh'd out, and will remain but an in- 
ſipid Dreſſing, and much more if it is laid on 
the Fallow-grounds in Summer, as ſome of 
the ignorant Husbandmen do, where it lies 
ſpread on their Field-lands three or four of 
the Summer Months together, till the Sun 
and Air hath exhauſted all the Virtue Roy 

ot : 
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of: This Dung thus rotted and mixed will 
alſo do great ſervice on Sward or Paſture- 
ground, and produce a ſweet Graſs : So like- 
wile if laid on arable Land preſently plough- . 
ed in, will cauſe good Crops of Corn, eſpe- 
cially in the light Grounds. 

Murks and Aſſes Dung. Are ſo near the 
make and nature of Horſe-dung, as to want 
no Explanation here. 

SH £ Eys-Dung, By more than one Author 
is deſcribed as the beſt Ingredient of all 
others diſſolved in Water, in order to mul- 
tiply and forward the Growth of alt Grain 
that may be ſteeped and imbib'd therein; 
but this and ſeveral other ſuch ancient No- 
tions are now ſupplanted by that much more 
excellent Propagator Salt-petre, with the 
help of ſome others; however as it ſtands in 
the Claſs of Dungs, I muſt confeſs, I have 
found it by Experience to be the beſt aad 
molt univerſal Dreſſing of all others that 
we uſe, to promote Vegetation, and that 
boch in Summer and Winter. 

THis moſt ſerviceable Dung being of a 
hard, hot, ſaline, unctuous Nature, does more 
potently aſſiſt the Ground, than either Horle, 
Hog, or Cow-dung, by its ſubſtantial Parts, 
that are not fo ſoon diſſolved and waſh'd a- 
way by Rains, evaporated by the Sun, and 
dryed by the Air, as thoſe more ſoft ones 
are, as may be ſeen by the great Quantities 
that lie long on the Surface ot Commons and 

Fields, 
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Fields, and therefore very much aſſiſt all 
manner of Claps, Loams, Gravels, Chalks, 
Sands and Graſs Grounds. On Clays, as they 
are the coldeſt of Earths, and this is the 
warmeſt for Creatures ; this Ground, as it is 
tolded oa, 15 mightily nouriſhed by their 
Wool, Dung, and Stale. By their Wool, as 
it is preſsd to tlie Earth by their lying on it, 
there is a Heat communicated, that its cold 
Nature greedily draws in and benefits it ſelf, 
and not only by this, but alſo by its Greaſe, 
which are both reckoned to ſuccour the Clay, 
as appears by the Application of Lime and 
Oyl Cakes, that TI jhall hereaſter mention. 
By their Dung, this Clay returns very great 
Crops, for. by its tenacious cloſe Nature, it 
holds this Dreſſing a long time, whereby it 
15 heated, and in fome degree hollowed when 
ploughed in, by which the Grain's Growth 
is forwarded moſt part of the Summer and 
Winter ; and by the Sheep's treading it upon 
this Ground, it mixes with it in a much clo- 
ter manner, than Dungs only laid on and 
ploughed in, whereby its Salts are cloſely 
joyned to thoſe of the Clay, and both toge- 
ther cauſes them great Stalks and Ears of 
Wheat, Sc. that we often ſee are the largeſt 
of all others. This Dung is certainly the 
more rich, as it is made by a Beaſt that can 
and generally does ſubſiſt without the help 
of Water all the Year; for which Reaſon, 
their Dung is more than ordinary 3 
nate 
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nated with thoſe Vegetable Salts that are 
contain'd in the Graſs, Hay, Straw, and Corn 


that they alternately feed on: It is this ſa- 


line Excrement, that is an Enemy to all 
Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Flies, and Catterpil- 
lars, as we find to our great Profit, by fold- 
ing before and after the ſowing of Turnep, 
Wheat, Barly, and other Seeds ; and when 
fed on Hay or Straw in Yards in the Winter, 
theſe Creatures are of prodigious Service in 
converting Stover to one of the beſt of 
Dungs; which have partly occaſion'd many 
of our Farmers this great Straw Year, to 
buy in Weathers to eat it, and make Dun 
inftead of Cows, that fold as dear as Sheep 
were cheap. 

A roLDd (a cover'd one eſpecially, if it 
could be had) is a very great Earicher both 
of Graſs and arable Grounds, by folding on 
the ſame all the Winter with Weather Sheep, 
firit ſtrawing every Night a little Straw over 
the Ground, to keep it from too violent] 
drawing the Body ot the Sheep, which will 
allo occaſion their making the more Dung ; 
and as it is deem'd by many the beſt of Dreſ- 
ſing, care is generally ufed to fave and ob- 
tain it after the beſt Manner; ſome there- 
fore will add two Hurdles to a Fold of 
twelve, and fo in proportion to more, about 
ſix Weeks before Michaei/mas, becauſe then 
the Days are more ſhort, and the Sun not ſo 
powerful to attract and exhauſt the * 

of 
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of their Dung and Stale, as in the hot- 
ter Seaſons, which renders a thin Dreſſing 
in the Fold at this cooler time of the Year, 

ual to a thicker one in the foregoing drier 
Part of the Summer. 

TRE Stale likewiſe of this Beaſt is of 
courſe hotter and ſalter than ſome others, by 
ſo much as it 1s leſs uſed to ſupply its Drought 
by drinking ; and therefore 1t is of a more 
fertile Quality to the Ground, which cauſes 
the diligent Shepherd every Morning to drive 
the Sheep briskly about the Fold, that they 
may be provoked to Dung and Stale, before 
they are let out. es 

Tak Dung and Stale of Sheep, are moſt 
efficacious on all manner of Loams, but more 
on Gravels, Chalks and Sands; becauſe theſe 
Grounds being of a light, hollow Nature 
(eſpecially the two laſt) are by the help of 
the Fold, brought under a cloſer Union in 
their Parts, than they otherwiſe would be, 
by _ other Method that is now in uſe, 
whereby this Dreſſing is made to mix with, 
and ſtick to this looſe, ſhort Earth in ſuch 
a tenacious manner, as enables it much bet- 
ter to adminitter its Salts to-the Corn or 
Graſs that grows therein ; and then it be- 


comes much firmer, and the Vegetables more 


fix d and empower'd to withſtand the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and the Baſhings and Waſh- 
ings of Beat-rains that otherwiſe might be 
fatal to ſuch Grain, as I have betore par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly explain'd as in the Chapters of 
Chalks and Sands. 


RABBEBITs-Dung. Is of fo hot and fertile - 
a Nature to both ploughed and ſward *' 


Ground, that it is fold with us for Six-pence 
the ſingle Buſhel trodden in, after it has lain 
near twelve Months under cover, rotting, 
and is moſt commonly made uſe of in our 
Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firſt 
ſowed by the Hand out of the Seed- lot, and 
harroughed in with Barly, but will not ſo 
well anſwer in wettiſh Soils, as the Pigeons 
and tome other Dungs will, becauſe this is 
not of ſo hot a Nature as they are, yet as 
this Creature like the Sheep, can live with- 
out Water ; its Dung and Stale is more hot 
and faline than many other of the four- 
footed fort are: That renders it of exquiſite 
fervice both in proper, arable and Graſs- 
grounds, if laid on either of them early e- 
nough, as at Chriſ{mas, or Candlemas, that 
the Sun and Air may not dry and exhault it, 
before its fertile Salts are communicated to 
the Roots of the Corn, Grafs, or Trees ; 
likewite for the Encreaſe of Turneps, this is 
of valt ſervice if thirty Buſhels are harrough- 


ed into the Ground with the Seed: It has 


otten moved my regret, to think of the great 
Quant:ties of this, as well as ſeveral other 
rich Dreſſings that are carried to the Lana 
Leitois, aud there confumed to little pur- 
pole, for it is certainly worth our while to 
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pay very well for this tame Rabbits-dung 
there, and bring it thirty Miles into the 
. Country afterwards. 
URIN ES. As they are endowed with a 
burning Spirit, it calls for a careful Manage- 
ment on all ſorts of Graſs, Corn, or Trees- 
roots, that it furiouſly aſſiſts. gr deſtroys, as 
it is diſcreetly or indiſreerf appli its 
right Uſe being not only in a {mall Quantity, 
but at a proper ſeaſon : In the firſt, it ſhould 
be no more than ſprinkled or poured on in 
{mall ſtreams, out of a watering or other 
Pot or Diſh : In the latter, it is to be done 
in January, February, or before May is over, 
that the dying Heat of the Weather may not 
add to the fiery part of the Stale. I have 
thought human Stale of that importance in 
promoting the growth of Corn, Graſs, and 
Trees, that I have and do allow my Maid- 
ſervant Three-pence for every Kilderkin ſhe 
ſaves by emptying the Chamber-pots into a 
Cask, which when full, I put into a Cart, 
and let it run out on my Corn or Graſs, as it 
is dran over them, by pulling out the Cork 
at each end of the Veſſel. Likewiſe when 
I empty wy neceſſary Houſe, the Man mixes 
Straw with it in each Barrow, and puts it 
on a heap to lie in the Weather and rot, till 
it becomes fit to put on-my Land, where 
when it is ploughed in, either at Michael- 
mas for Wheat or Rye, or in the Spring for 
Barly, it is of very great and laſting * 
| | The 
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The Urine of the Horſe I take to be the 
ſtrongeſt of any; next to that the Dog, as 
is proved by the Litter out of a Kennel of 
Hounds, which has been found to be of a 
fiery Nature, then the Sheep, Hog and Cow : 
Chamberlye has peeled Wheat when ſoaked 
with Brine in it. Fa | 
_ Pr6xons-Dung. Is indiſputably the hot- 
teſt Dungs of all wet Clays and moiſt Loams, 
where in a peculiar manner the fiery Salts 
act moſt potently in bringing forward the 
growth of all Grain, Graſs and Trees, that 
are {owed and planted in theſe chilly cold 
Grounds, and is therefore ſent many Miles 
by the Vale-men, and bought at Ten-pence 
the heap'd Buſhel, chiefly tor their Barly- 
crops, becauſe in Wheat-grounds it does 
not ſo well anſwer, if mixed with the Earth 
about Michaelmas, tor then by its lying in 
or on it near twelve Months, the Rains are 
apt to wafh away its light fertile Properties 
too ſoon ; but, if ſowed the latter end of F- 
bruary or the beginning of March, this Dung 
will prove moſt efficacious it ploughed or 
harroughed in with the Grain, or ſowed out 
of the Seed-cot on the Surface immediate- 
ly after the Barly is got into the Ground; 
however in my Opinion harroughing in is 
the beſt way, tor then it lies the neareſt to 
the Kernels Body; and if a wet time ſhould 
ſucceed, the Grain will ſoon get a Head, chat 
will cover its Roots ao ſhade chem ping 
0 the 
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the ſcochring Heats of Summer: But tho I 
mention only Clays and Loams, yet 1s there 
-no one Soil as I know of that this Dung 


will not do good on, both in arable and 


meadow Grounds. 

H x xs-Dung. And all manner of other 
Fowls-dung, are of the very ſame ſort of 
fervice to all Land, tho not quite ſo hot 
and good as the Pigeons, if they are throw- 
ed on about Chriſtmas or Candlemas, for then 
it is to be hoped ſufficient Quantities of 
Rain will fall before the Spring is over, as to 
cauſe all Corn and Graſs under it to get a 
torward Head and Shelter againſt the — 
mer Droughts : This Hen- dung with us is 
ſold for Six-pence the double Buſhel, p 
into the meaſure as hollow as can be, b 
if trod in and heaped, then a fingle Buſhel 
is reckoned at the ſame Price, and is uſed in 
all the intents and purpoſes as Pigeons-dung 
is. Hen-duog is frequently mixed with Chaft, 
Malt-duft, ſhort Horſe- dung, Cows-dung, Ac. 
by putting any of them under, where theſe 
Fowls rooſt, that they may be incorporated 
and rot together, for here this Manure will 
mix with and diftule its Salts into their ſeve- 
ral Species, ſo as prong encreaſe a large 
Quantity of excellent Hand- dreſſing for all 
ſorts of Corn, Graſs, or Wood-land: This 
makes ſome reckon one Load of neat Hens- 
dung to be worth fix of ſome common Dung, 
zuck is of ſuch light clean Portage in Sacks 
_ 
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on Horſe-backs, that it may be carried and 
ſowed in diſtant Grounds when the Cart can- 
Soor. Is a moſt powerful Manure, made 
uſe of by many of our beſt Farmers in the 
— tho* but by tew in the Ms be- 
cauſe they grudge the Charge, and ſuppl 

with their Plocks of Sheep, not but - #44 
x will do as much good there as any where: 
Its chief ufe is, on Wheat, Rye and Barly, 
and is commonly ſown from Chriſimas to 
April, on any of them out of a Seed-cot as 
thin as can well be, to the Quantity of twen-- 
iy or twenty five Buſhels on an Acre, for if 
the Soot was to be ſown ſooner, the Winter 
Rains and Snows would endanger its good- 
neſs being waſh'd away too early; but of 
late ſome ſow their Wheat and Rye in Au- 
guſt, that they may eat their firſt head in 
November with their Sheep, as reckoningit 

to be near as good a Crop as of Grats; 
and then will dreſs them with Soot about 
Chriſtmas, that they may the ſooner get a 
ſecond Head. This is allo a moſt excellent 
Dreſſing if that Quantity is ſowed on Barly 
juſt harroughed into the Ground, and will 
not only return a good Crop of this, but al- 
ſo another of Peas, Beans, Thetches or Tails, 
the ſucceeding Seaſon : On new own Tur- 
neps there is nothing better then Soot, be- 
cauſe it deſtroys and keeps off the Inlects, 
and vaſtly forwards the Turneps growth: 
N Ce 2 On 
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On St. Foyzxe, twenty Buſhels of this ſown 
at Caxdlemas on an Acre once in three Years, 
exceeds all other Dreſſings whatſoever, and 
ſo on Lucern, Clover, and all other artificial 
and natural Graſſes, becauſe it kills all Moſs, 
and forces on the growth of the St. Foyne 
ſo faſt, that it gets the better of, and keeps 
down the breed of Weeds; it alſo ſpoils the 
growth of the Clobweed, Ruſh, and ſeveral 
other courſe Vegetables, and brings up in 
their room the Honey- ſuckle the ſame Lear: 
Of late our Farmers have been fo frugal, as 
to buy their Soot at London in the Summer, 
by carrying thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, 
and bringing back Soot, which they lay in a 
cover'd place all the Winter till Chr:/tmas or 
Candlemas tor Wheat, or later for Barly, for 
then it is commonly ten or Twelve-pence the 
Buſhel delivered to us in the Country; where- 
as. if we buy it at the beſt Hand in London, 
before or preſently after Harveſt, we often 
have it for Six- pence the Buſhel there; but 
then due care muſt be taken that it is not 
adulterated with Cork, Smiths or other Aſhes, 
that are too often mix'd for the Encreaſe of 
their Meaſure, eſpecially by thoſe Chimney- 
{weepers that live in the Suburbs of Landon: 
Alſo if it is bought of the Waggoners, their 
Meafure ſhould be examin'd, for I have 
known one of the worſt fort of them, 
bring down four or five, as preſuming it 
would not be obſerved by the Buyer. In 

ſhort, 
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ſhort, there is ſuch Quantities yearly uſed of 
this forcing Dreſſing, that ſome fifty Pounds 
a Year Farmers have conſumed three Hun- 


dred Buſhels in one Spring Seaſon : Nor do T 


know of few or any that rent from fifty 
Pounds a Year and upwards, but what buy 
annually more or leſs of this Landon Soot, 
that will dreſs our Chiltern-land for two 
Crops: I have therefore thought it neceſſa- 
rily incumbent on me to enlarge on this moſt 
valuable Article, and becauſe Authors 1n this, 
as far as I have found, are generally defici- 
ent in expoſing its ſeveral Uſes; and particu- 
larly Mr. Worlige, who tho? a far greater 
Scholar than myſelf, yer is ſo wide of the 
Matter, that I will here inſert all he ſays of 
it (as far as I know) in his fix Shilling 
bound Book, Entituled, 4 Compleat Sy/tenz 
of Hushandyy, &c. Dated in the Year 1716. 
Page 119. © Soot allo is affirmed by ſome 
* to be very good, eſpecially that which is 
* made of Wood. It's moſt beneficial to 
„Trees or Plants that either grow in the 
* Shade, or to cold or moiſt Grounds. 

THERE is a new piece of good Husban- 
dry of late ated by ſome that buy their 
Soot in Summer, and lay it in the fame 
Field that is to be ſown with it, where the 
thatch the Heaps with Straw, that keeps o 
all Weather, 
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AsHEs. Either of the Wood or Coal ſort, 
are a very good dreſſing for Corn or Graſs- 
grounds, the firſt we buy for Three-halt- 

pence the ſingle Buſhel, and ſow it out of a 
Seed - cot in our Wheat, Rye, or Barly-ground, 
in February or March, by throwing twenty, 
thirty, or forty Buſhels on an Acre of the 
Surface ; but the Coal-aſhes are fo full of 
Sulphur, that eight Sacks, or thirty two Bu- 
ſnels are full enough for an Acre, and are ge- 
nerally uſed on Graſs grounds, where they 
will burn off the Moſs, and ſuddenly breed 
the Honey-ſuckle-graſs to that degree, that 
I muſt needs fay, I think it an excellent Ma- 
nure, eſpecially if Rains ſoon follow their 
ſowing: Farmer Wright of Barly-exd this 
laſt Spring. put on + 23M twenty four Bu- 
ſhels on an Acre, and had fuch a Burthen, 
as he never received in one Year on the 
{ame Ground theſe thirty Years paſt : It was 
the Expreſſion of a judicious Man I was in 
Company with, that a Buſhel of Coal-aſhes 
was as good for ſward Ground, as a Buſhel 
of our Wood-ſoot that is here fold for Six- 
peace; becauſe the Sulphur in one was fo 
much hotter and more preterable to the Salt 
in the other, and, next to Soot, is one ot the 
beſt Remedies tor killing the Clob-weed, 
Ruſh, and other courſe Graſſes that too of- 
ten infeſt the Meadow- grounds: The Wood 
and Coal-aſhes of late have gained great Re- 
_ putarion for their many fertile Uſes, as wan 
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by themſelyes, as mix'd with ſhort Horſe- 
dung, Cows, Fowls, and other Dungs and 
Stover; ſo likewiſe have thoſe made from 
burnt Clay, Mould, Heat, Turf and Ant- 
hills: Yet I know of a large Meadow con- 
taining two or three Hundred Acres, that 
were run over with Ant-hills, or Piſſum-banks 
very thick ; the Hills were cut up with the 
wide Sharr-plough, and the Graſs- part put 
into Heaps with the Forks to lie and rot, 
but the Mould- part was immediately ſcat- 
tered over the Ground with the Shovel; the 
Turts being not to be medled with till they are 
got fine by lying, fermenting and putrifying 
almoſt a Year, and then it is to be ſpread 
about the Field : The reaſon for putting the 
Turf into ſeveral Heaps, and not burning it 
into Aſhes, was by the Owner thought more 
proper, becauſe in this manner it contain- 
ed and kept in its Salts better, than if of- 
ten turned and expoſed to the Waſhings of 
great Rains, or burnt; and alſo becauſe this 
Ground lying low and wettiſh, this way 
would better thicken it, and keep it drier 
hereafter, then if it was reduced to Aſhes, 
which I think is very conſonant to good 
Husbandry : But whoeyer buys theſe Lon- 
don Aſhes mult take particular Care that 
they be pure and not adulterated with Duſt 
and other Trumpery, for then they will like- 
ly deceive your Expectation; and fo will the 
Aſhes from great Brewhouſes, Smiths Forges, 
| Ce 4 Glais- 
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Glaſs-houſes, and other Places in and about 
London, where by the fury of their large 
Fires the Aſhes are burnt to that degree that 
little goodneſs is left in them, which cauſes 
thoſe from private Families to be much more 
excellent, as they are leſs burat, for promot- 
ing the growth of Vegetables. In the Coun- 
try we make a particular diſtinction between 
Jus from Wood (the hard fort eſpecially) 
hole from Furze, Fern, and Straw, fie 
che latter are not fo valuable as the former, 
becaufe the wood fort exceeds thoſe from 
Furze, as much as the Furze does thoſe from 
Fern, and Fern from Straw. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding the great goodneſs there is in theſe 
Soap-athes and all others, they may be uſed 
to a Fault ; for I have known this Dreſſing 
{o often repeated on one and the fame piece 
of Ground, that they have lain ſo thick at 
bottom as to choak the growth of the Graſs 
to its very great damage, but of alternate 
Manures I ſhall in this Chapter write fur- 
ther. However, 'to do juſtice to this fertile 
Dreſſing, I muſt commend it next to Soot, 
Lime, and Fowls-dung, for not breedin 
Weeds, at the ſame time it nouriſhes the 
Earth, as the Horſe and ſome other Dungs 
are apt to do, which has raiſed my Eſteem 


ſo much for the London Aſhes, that when I 


have ſent Stack-wood thither, my Team 
has' brought back a Load of theſe from the 
Town Lay-ftalls, for which we pay Twelve- 
NG 1 Of pence 
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pence there; but theſe are wrong Places to 
take them from, becauſe as they here lie 
open to the Weather, they are often waſned 
by the Rains, and ſo loſe a great deal of 
their Sulphur, which is the eſſential part of 
their Dreſſing, whereas if the Aſhes were ſa- 
ved under cover, as they are brought out of 
the Houſes, their goodneſs might better be 
depended on. 

Lime. Has often been proved to be a 
prolifick Dreſſing of all manner of Ground 
whatſoever, if uſed in a right manner: For 
in this is coagulated a balſamick alkaline 
Salt, that betore was fixed in the crude 
Stone or Chalk, and unable to act in the 
growth of Vegetables ; but now made free, 
and ſet at liberty by Calcination : For till 
the acid barren Quality of Stones or other 
Minerals is evaporated by Fire, the Salts in 
them are of little or no ſignification to Land; 
and fo of Chalks and other Earths, unleſs 
— are cured by Fire, Fermentation or Pu- 
trefaction, they are not capable of benefit- 
ing the Ground, Grain or Graſs they are laid 
amongſt, becauſe no hard denſe Bodies can 
mix with, and aſſiſt the Earth, as the more 
looſe and powder'd ones do, nor can their 
worſe ſterile earthy Parts, that lie concealed 
in their original priſtine State, be of ſervice, 
till they are converted into a contrary Na- 
ture, Which makes this dry burning Lime, 
not only to abſorp and conſume the * 
A = 
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and moiſture of Grounds that are often fa- 
tal in the Winter and Spring to the Wheat, 
Rye and Graſs, but alſo kills, wounds and 
drives away Worms, Snails, Grubs and Ca- 
terpillars; Lime therefore is uſed many Ways 
in Farming. Hrſt, By mixing it with Turf, 
Dung or Mould, and ſuffered to lie till the 

are rotted and incorporated together, which 
will make an excellent dreſſing for Corn or 
Graſs-ground. Secondly, Forgy Buſhels of 
Stone-lime ſhould be ſlack'd in one Heap in 
the Field by the Weather, which it will do 
in a few Days, and then ſowed over an Acre 
out of a Seed-cot as thin as it can well be; 
this may thus remain for a Week, when the 
Wheat may be harroughed in broad Lands, 
or {owed 1a Stitches : Others will fetch Wa- 
ter directly and ſlack the Lime as ſoon as it 
is in the Field, and fow it while it is hot, 
that it may bring the Ground into a Fer- 
ment. Thirdly, It muſt be in like manner 
and quantity ſowed over the Ground with 
Turnep-ſeed; the Lime is firſt to be har- 
roughed in twice in a Place, and then the 
Turnep- ſeed once in a Place with light Har- 
roughs. Foxrthly, On a Clover Lay forty 
Buſhels may be harroughed in while it is 


Hot, and let lain a Week or Fortnight, then 
harrough in the Wheat; this will deliver 
the Grain from the deſtructive Worm and 
other Inſects, that often here deſtroy the 
Wheat, and will alſo cauſe it to gather 

thicker, 
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thicker, and maintain itſelf in the cold wet 
Times of the Winter and Spring, when o- 
thers ſicken or die; and therefore am ſur- 
prized to find a late Author ſay, that Lime. 
is moſt natural for light, ſandy hot gravelly 
Grounds, and bad for wet, cold Gravels, but 
worlt of all for cold Clays, as the ſame Mr. 
Worlige ſays, Page 106. Now in anſwer to 
this Aſſertion; Ir is my Opinion that Lime 
by its fructuous Salts and light Parts agrees 
with all forts of Grounds, both arable and 
grazing, but beſt of all with the cold wet 
Clays : For here are two oppoſite Natures, 
the one a ſweet burning fort, the other of 
a very auſtere frigid one; which is conſe- 
Juently an Argument for the great good 
that Lime does on this Ground, and may 
apparently be ſeen from my Neighbour's 
Management, who with the Limy rubbiſh 
of his Kiln, dreſſes his high Clay-grounds, 
that annually return him vaſt Crops; and 
not only here, but in other Places that 1 
have ſeen of the like Soil, and will hold 
good in the Ground for fix Years, if Peas or 
Beans follow the firſt wheat Crop. 
_ CHALKx. Is a Mineral that is of moſt ex- 
quiſite Service in Farming, as being the great- 
eſt Alterative of any other to our Clays, 
Loams and Gravels : Without this great Im- 
prover, the many fine Crops of Corn and 
artificial Graſſes could not be obtain'd that 
are, hecauſe it cures the Clays of their ſour, 
aultere, 
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auftere, cold, hard and tuff Qualities, and 

Eſtabliſhes for ſometimes twelve, or twenty 
. Years together a lightneſs, warmneſs, ſweet- 
. neſs and ſhortneſs in their room; and fo al- 
ſo in the Loams and Gravels, this Earth d 
wonders by converting their four and bind- 
ing Natures into their contrary Qualities, 
whereby the Plough performs its Operations 
more eaſily, and the Ground becomes more 
fertile, by cauſing theſe Earths to.emit their 
Salts to their ſeveral Vegetables with free- 
dom, which otherways would be tenaciouſly 
fix'd and kept from nouriſhing the Corn and 
Graſs, that would then want their vital Aſſiſt. 
ance ; fo that it evidently appears, that thoſe 
whochalk moſt, receives the greateſt Crops : 
But in the Vale they ſtand not in fo much 
need of this moſt kind Earth, becauſe their 
black and blewiſh Marly-clays are naturally 
ſhort in themſelves, ad readily yield to the 


Power of the Air and Rain: Whereas our 


red Clays in the Chiltern are quite different 
to thoſe of the Vale, and require the 
Help of Chalk or Sand to reduce their 
ſurly Bodies, as they will not be 2 in 
their Productions: But this Dreſſing I have 


amply diſcours'd of in the Chapter of Chalks. 

Ho &« x - ſhavings. Are a warm ſpirituous 

hollow Dreſſing, and are of two Sorts, the 

ner and the coarſer ; the firſt is generally fold 

for twelve „ twelve Buſhel-ſack, 
eſs, 


and are ſown out of 
a Seed- 


and the latter for 
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à Seed-cot on Wheat, Rye, or Barly-ground 
juſt before the laſt Ploughing, to the quan- 
tity of twenty four Buſhels on an Acre, that 
will lat fix Years in the Earth; they are ge- 
nerally ploughed in with Wheat or Rye in 
Stitches, and alſo before Wheat, Rye, or 
Barly are harroughed in broad Lands: It is 
a moſt excellent Dreſſing in white Grounds, 
Sands, Gravels, or Loams. | 
Riss are a warm Manure, and by their 
ſpungy hollow Parts ſerve as a very good 
Dreſſing in Chalks, Sands, Loams and Gra- 
vels, but beſt of all in the white Grounds, 
for in this dry Soil they lie, receive, and re- 
tain the Wets a long time, to the great Nou- 
riſhment of the Grain or Graſs that grows 
amongſt them; and alſo by their thready, 
woolly Property will, in ſome meaſure, hold 
together this ſhort Earth againſt the Froſts, 
Winds and Wets, that are apt to ſhoal, ſhat- 
ter, and blow, away the Ground from the 
Roots of the Corn, and for this purpoſe they 
are chop'd by a proper Inſtrument fo ſmall 
as to be fit for ſowing with the Hand out of 
a Seed-cot, juſt betore the laſt Ploughing for 
Wheat or Barly, and then ploughed in with 
the Wheat in Stitches, or it the Wheat and 
Barly are ſown in broad Lands; the Rags 
muſt be firſt ploughed in, and the Grain har- 
roughed after : Some will plough them in a- 
bout Albo/landtide, that they may rot and 
mix with the Earth againſt the Barly Sea- 
10n ; 
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ſon : Theſe Rags are better or worſe in 
Goodneſs and Value, the head Price of all 

being four Shillings per hundred Weight, and 
an Acre requires four or five Hundred. 
Hoors. Are uſed after another of late 
the Oxen or Cows eſpecially, for inftead of 
cutting them to pieces and ploughing them 
mto the Ground ; we force them into the 
Earth with Sticks, preſently after the Whear, 
Barly or Rye is ſown, at about fix Inches or 
a Foot diftance, in order to prevent the Dog, 
c. carrying them away; here they lie al- 
moſt ſmother'd with their Operations ready 
to receive and lodge the Rams, which will 
cauſe them to rot, putrify and mellow the 
Ground, ſo that by reaſon of the Dirt about 
them, their faſt lying in the Ground, and 
their nauſeous Taſle 
from Dog, Fox, Badger, wild and Pole-cats, 
Weaſels, Ranes and Sloats, and is a Dreſſing 
for ſix Years to Chalks, Gravels, Loams, 
Sands, and almoſt all other Soils ; as are the 
Sheeps, Hogs, Goats and Dears-hoofs, that 
are commonly ploughed in the laſt time for 
Wheat, Rye or Barly, as being of a ſmaller 
Bulk, and eaſily covered in the Ground than 
the Cows are. 

Hos s- hair and Coney-clippings. Are very 

good dreſſings for the light Soils harroughed 


in with Wheat, Rye or Barly, fo are Oyl, 


Cakes of Rape-ſeed, c. that are now uſed 
much about Lztox in Bedfordſhire, which oy 
chop 


and Scent, they lie fafe 
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chop ſmall or grind, and plough or harrough int 
a 1 Profit. S Theſe are moſt of them . 5 
Manures, and uſed more than ever, inſomuch that I 
know four Farmers Neighbours, that have equally > 
contributed to the Purchaſe of twenty twelve-buſhel * 
Sacks, which they alternately fill with Chaff, Ec. and 
carry to London in their Waggons, where they again 
load with ſome of theſe as a Dreſſing for their Land: 
The Shavings-hoots, Coney-clippings, and other Ma- 
nures, we commonly buy at Mr. Atkins in Turnmill- 
ſtreet near Clarkenwel. 

_ Trxss, ſeveral. Manures and Dreſſings for Land, 
are happily Ordain d by Providence for the Encreaſe 
of Grain, Graſs, Wood, Sc. as being of moſt ex- 
quiſite ſervice to accompliſh that great End, if by 
a right judgipent they are duly adapted to Grain, 
Graſs, Wood, Soils and Seaſons ; otherwiſe they may 
become auxiſiary Evils inſtead of Helps: As for 
Example, if a Perſon was to dreſs his wet Clays in 
Winter with only Cow-dung, or his Sands or Gra- 
vels in Summer with Soot- lime, or Pigeons-dung 3; 
it's very likely he may loſe the end of his I 
by the firſt being waſh'd away thro? its cold looſe 
Parts, and fo rendered of little or no Efficacy; and 
the other by its ſiline ſulphureous Nature, with the 
help of the Sun and dry Weather, be aſſiſted in 
ſpoiling the Crops that grow therein : But above 
all other management there is an abſolute neceſſity 
for making uſe of theſe Dreſſings alternately, that is, 
not only to dreſs the Grain, Graſs and Soil with a 
Manure, but to alter theſe Supplies each Seaſon ; for 
if I dreſs my Wheat-crop this time with Stable- 
dung, the next time it ſhould be with Soot, and the 
third time with the Fold, Horn-ſhavings, Hogs- 
hair, Hoofs, or ſome other Change, and ſo for any 
other Grain, Sc. elſe it may be depended * the 
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Earth and Grain will be ſaturated and tired with the 
repetition of one and the ſame fort, which is often 
the Cauſe of thin Crops ; and to my knowledge 
but lightly regarded by ſome ignorant Husbandmen, 
* tho? to my Satisfaction I muſt own this profitable 
Notion of late has obtain'd a Probation with many 
that formerly cavill'd with a uſeful Tenet meer 
for its being new; for undoubtedly different Dreſ- 
ſings impregnates the Ground with different Salts 
and Sulphurs, which oblige the Roots of all Vege- 
tables that grow therein, to draw their Food each 
time in a various manner, as I have demonſtrated irt 
the Chapter of the Beech-tree, and for which reaſon, 
as I have ſaid before, the beſt Farmers change not 
only their Dreſſings, but alſo their Seed each, or at 
every other time of ſowing for its greater Encreaſe : 
*Tis therefore that we dreſs the OaE-ſftubble with 
Cart-dung for the following Crop of Wheat, in or- 
der to lighten and hollow the Earth that is common- 
y clung and heavy after an Oat-crop ; but after a 
ea or Bean-crop we fold for the ſucceeding Wheat- 
crop, becauſe after them, the Ground is generally 
looſe and hollow, 
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Thetches and Tills. 241 
Turneps. 353 


Wheat, 4 Receipt for fteeping of it. 350 
Wheat, he Nature and Improvement. 197 
Weeds, their Ny and Remedies. 292 
Walnuts, their Nature and Improvement. 
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Whitewood. 182 
Withy and Willow, 191 
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— Books printed for W. BIckrRrox, at Lord 
N Bacon's Head, without Temple-Bar. 


View of the preſent State of Affairs in the King- 

dom of Ireland, in three Diſcourſes ; viz. A Lift of 

the Abſentees of Ireland, and the yearly Value of 
ow Eftares and Incomes ſpent Abroad ; with Obſervations 
Nt the preſent Trade and Condition of that Kingdom. 2. The 
preſent State of Ireland confidered, wherein the Lift of the 
Abſentees of Iraland is Occaſionally anſwered. 3. A modeſt 
Propoſal, for preventing the Children of the poor People be- 
ing a Burden co their Parents, or their Country ; and for ma- 
king them beneficial ro the Publick. By Dr. Swift. 

Chriſtianity diſtinct from the Religion of Nature, in Anſwer 
to a late Book, entitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, &c. 
in 3 Parts. Part iſt. Being an Examination of the Author's 
General Hypotheſis, that natural and reveal'd Religion differ 
only in the Manner of their being communicated. Part 2. 
Being an Apology for the poſitive Inſtitutions of Religion. 
Part 3. In which the Author's occaſional Objections to the Cre- 
dit and Anthority of divine Revelation are conſidered. By Tho- 
mas Broughton, M. A. Reader at the Temple-Church. 

Perſian Anecdotes, or ſecret Memoirs of the Court of Perſia. 
Written 21 * in French, for the Entertamment of the 
King, by the celebrated Madam de Gomez, Author of La 
Belle Aſſemblee. 

A Poem on the Marriage of his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
of Orange with Anne Princeſs Royal of Great Britain. By 
Stephen Duck. To which is added, Verſes to the Author, in 
Imitation of Horace's Ode on Pindar. By a Clergyman, and 
S. Duck's Anſwer. | 

A Mechanical Eſſay upon the Heart, in three anatomical 
Lectures; wherein, 1ſt, The Heart is demonſtrated to be a com- 
pleat Epitome of Myology in general, from a new and parti- 
calar Illuſtration of its compounded Mufcles. 2d, The Origin 
and Nature of the Blood, with a very exact Deſcription of its 
Circulation ; deduced from the Force and Elaiticity of a Fibre ; 
from the Situation and Conſtruction of the Veins and Arteries, 
and from the ſtated Principles of Mechanicks. zd, The preter- 
natural State of that Fluid, and how to reſtore it, when poſ- 
ſible, to irs natural Craſis again ; as delivered at the Gulſtonian 
Lecture in the Amphitheatre of the Royal College of Phyſi- 
cians, London ; on the 23d, 24th, and 25th, Days of October, 
1727. By William Wood, M. D. Fellow of the ſaid College. 
Illuſtrated with Copper - Plates. 

Oratio Anniver ſaria in Theatro Collegii Regalis Medicorum 
Londinenſium. Habita ex Harvzi Inſtituto, in Com memorati- 
onem eorum qui Eruditione & ſua in hoc Collegium Beacficen- 
tia inclarucrunt ; Die xviii, Octob. 4. D. 1733. 


